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My Dear Sie Robert, 

It is with thankful satisfaction 
that I am pennitted to inscribe this Work 
to you, as a very feeble testimony of respect 
and regard, — and I hope I may be permitted 
to add, of affection, — sentiments which have 
been continually increasing throughout the 
long period, rapidly approaching to a quarter 
of a century, wherein I have been honoured 
by your steady and dependable friendship. 

You, who as well from the circumstance 
of wearing what has been termed " the blue 
riband of literature," as from some of your 
official employments, are so well acquainted 
with the aversion exhibited by the " ti^da" 
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to any work purporting to consist of ancient 
documents, or relating to archaeological in- 
quiries, will not be surprised at the diffi- 
culties which I encountered, before I could 
persuade any bibliopolist, in or out of the 
Row, to undertake a production possessing 
such slender attractions. Coelebs in search 
of a wife, had not nearly so much trouble 
as I hav0 had, in search of a publisher : — and 
no feir daughter of a Limehouse or Wapping 
millionnaire ever experienced a greater num- 
ber of rebu£& when trying to be introduced at 
Almack's, than Friar Bacon sustained in his 
attempts to be brought out into the reading 
world. 

In most cases the dedinds were grounded 
upon reasons which were neither unkind 
nor uncomplimentary: for they were 
grounded upon the character acquired for 
me by my employments, of being a tho- 
rough-paced black-letter antiquary; and 
the sum of the objections was this : — " We 
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" can only deal as men of business. Any 
" work exhibiting much research and de- 
" tail, extracted from obsolete chronicles and 
" musty records, never will please the public; 
" and in point of feet, the chance of suc- 
" cess of any publication connected with his- 
" tory, is pretty nearly in an inverse propor- 
" tion to the labour bestowed : the more 
" flimsy the materials, the better the chance 
" of sale. — Certainly there are some splendid 
" exceptions, so obvious that it is unneces- 
" sary to name them — ^yet, being only excep- 
" tions, proving the general rule, they are not 
" sufficient to encourage further ventures in 
" the same hazardous career." — 

It is obvious that the opinions condensed 
in the preceding paragraph, are not by any 
means applicable to the shape and form 
assumed by the manuscripts of the Monk of 
Croyland ; but I could not dispel these 
notions, and I had to encounter them always 
as the motives of civil refusal, though occa- 
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sionally modified by individual views, as the 
two following examples, taken at hazard, will 
display. 

But stop,— how shall I designate my two 
selected personages without a breach of pro- 
fessional confidence ? — Letters of the alpha- 
bet are most exceptionable. B. or C or L. 
or M.i or any others, may, by the cunning 
aid of the Directory, be converted into per- 
sonalities,— even N.9 though it stands for 
Nobody^ would hardly be safe in disclosures 
so delicate as these. Therefore I will adopt 
the innocent nomenclature of the civil law, 
and TiHus and Sempronim shall serve my 
turn. 

" I like some things which you have 
mentioned respecting the nature of the 
book," said Titius ; " how big will it be ?" 
" A small volume in duodecimo." — " But 
with the ample matter which you have in 
your possession, could you not contrive to 
make three good-sized octavos?" — "Quite 
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impossible,'* quoth your humble servant:— 
^ the thing, whether wise or foolish, has a 
definite plan and intention, it has a begin- 
ning, middle, and ending. The Monk of 
Croyland, the original * Toad in a Hole,* 
the Author, whoever he may be, sketched 
the whole before he put in the details ; and 
if it were to be extended, the merit (if any) 
which it may possess, would be quite de- 
stroyed by want of proportion. You might 
as well attempt to make a giant out of me, 
by interpolating a triple allowance of verte- 
brae in my neck and backbone." ** Well 
then," replied Titius, taking out his pencil,— 
" upon calculation, it won't pay. — Every- 
thing is done by advertising in the news- 
papers: — and it costs as much to advertise 
a book which sells for six shillings, as a book 
which will bear six-and-thirty, and therefore 
it will never suit me ;" — an honest declara- 
tion, by which I felt myself so entirely put 
out of Court, that all I could do was to 
retreat with the utmost rapidity. 
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Sempronius was at first more gracious ; he 
actually began the work, when he took fright 
at some piece of antiquity exhibited therein : 
and he objected to proceed, unless I would 
add explanatory notes, a proposition, which, 
having fiilly made up my mind upon the 
subject, I resolutely repudiated. — " The 
work," said I, " is eitlier a true history or a 
fiction. If it be a true history, notes will 
unnecessarily increase its bulk : for it really 
contains nothing but what is entirely intelli- 
gible to the ordinary reader, or which he 
can find explained in other books of common 
occurrence: and I think that the plan of 
making every thing *easy to the meanest 
capacity,' is as detrimental to the individual 
reader as it is to the general cause of lite- 
rature. 

" On the other hand, if you were to con- 
sider the book as a work of fiction, then 
explanatory notes are ten times worse. Ex- 
planation at once extinguishes all illusion. 
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Do you think it would be wise when the ec- 
stasies, occasioned by the intellectual amuse- 
ment of a tableau vivanty are at their height, 
to inform the welded mass of haut ton, or 
low ton, — ^for whatever Belgrave Square 
does, instantly circulates to Finsbury, — ^from 
whence Monna Lisa or the Chapeau de 
Paille borrowed each rag of their finery ? — 
What true admirer of the drama ever goes 
behind the scenes? — Scott has exceedingly 
impaired the effect of his inimitable fictions, 
by the annotations appended to his last edi- 
tion. Would that I could forget the 
* Waverley,' in which every feature of Tully 
Veolan is, with such ill-judged honesty, re- 
stored to its right owner, and the crude 
materials of a topographical dictionary forced 
upon me, for the purpose of compelling me 
to be convinced that the Baron of Brad- 
wardine and his manor-house are mere fig-, 
ments of the brain.** 
These and many similar arguments did I 
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urge upon Sempronius, but without any suc- 
cess, — ^Bookseller and Author held doggedly 
to their respective opinions ; and as neither 
would yield, several sheets of the work, 
which had been kept in type for nearly a 
twelvemonth, were broken up, and the 
« Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages** 
returned to the repose of their portfolio. 

Believe me, this abandonment of notes 
was a hard trial of authorial principle. I 
have sacrificed both profit and pleasure.— I 
should have liked much to have added my 
mite to the architectural antiquities of the 
middle ages, by informing my reader that 
such allegorical representations of the Law 
and the Gospel, the true Vine, and the Day 
of Judgment, as were seen in King Edward's 
Council Chamber, (p. 247,) adorned the 
Cathedral of Rochester, and the Lieb Frauen 
Kirche at Treves, the Cloisters of Norwich 
the Chapter House at York, and the Stadt 
House at Nimeguen. The Rolls of Parlia- 
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ment would have furnished me with a curious 
quotation, a peg whereupon to append the 
painting of Solomon and Marcolphus. The 
derivation of the German word " BriUeni^ or 
sfpectacles, from the ancient application of the 
lenses formed, or supposed to be formed, out 
of the beryl, (p. 25,) affords a curious ex- 
ample of the caprices of etymology, which it 
was almost painful to forego. And the 
casual notice of the Cheetham manuscript 
of Aquinas (p. 115), would, by levying due 
contributions from Aikin's Manchester, and 
Baines' Lancashire, and the Charity Com- 
missioners' Report, have given me good 
marketable stuff for half-a-dozen pages- 
Only think what I have lost by leaving 
out all the details how the Cheetham Hos- 
pital was founded at Manchester by Hum- 
phry Cheetham, Esq., of Clayton Hall, near 
Manchester, and of Turton Tower, near 
Bolton, " whose memory is embalmed in the 
grateful recollections of the people," and 
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incorporated by Charles II. (by charter, in 
which the founder is styled, " our trusty and 
well-beloved Humphry Cheetham,") for the 
maintenance of forty poor boys, out of the 
said Town and Parish of Manchester, to 
be taken in between six and ten years of 
age, and maintained, with meat, drink, 
lodging, and clothes, till the age of four- 
teen, when they are to be bound appren- 
tices to some honest trade or calling at the 
charge of the said Cheetham Hospital ; and 
how within the said Hospital, and by the 
bounty of Mr. Cheetham, is erected a very 
fine and spacious library, (now containing 
upwards of nineteen thousand volumes;) 
and how he settled 116/. a year on it for 
ever, to buy books, and support a librarian. 

I can assure you that I shall be pounds 
out^ of pocket by my conscientious refusal, 
but so it is: and you have the work now 
before you as an editio princeps. Yet 
although note, explanation, and comment are 
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rigidly excluded, you may, nevertheless, think 
it expedient I should briefly indicate the 
sources from which the schedcB of the Monk 
of Croyland may be elucidated or confirmed. 

I ought to blush, out of downright 
modesty, but I can't, try as much as I may, 
on informing you, that the portions of the 
monk's lucubrations relating to our parlia- 
mentary and legal constitution, receive most 
ample illustrations from the several collec- 
tions of original records and other ancient 
documents which I have edited. At least to 
this extent, that the nai^tions of the Monk 
run on all fours, as lawyers say, with transac- 
tions of which we have more textual evidence ; 
and, considering the losses which our his- 
torical records have sustained, that is surely 
as much as any reasonable archaeologist could 
expect or desire. 

Thus, for example, though when I col- 
lected the Parliamentary Writs, I did not 
discover the account of the escape of Sir 
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Richard de Pogeys ; (p. 81 ;) I was, n 
theless, so fortunate as to find the re 
relating to the election of " Johannes ( 
Pole,** who being elected to serve as ki 
of the shire for Oxford, 16th Ed. II. (Pa 
mentary Writs, vol. ii. Div. II., p. 
No. 47,) evaded the process by seeking 
protection of the "four hundreds anc 
half of Chiltem ;" whilst his less fortu 
colleague, Johannes de Harecourt, b 
within the grasp of the Sheriff, was < 
strained to give good bail for his due app 
ance in Parliament, in the persons of J 
Bokenore and John Bovetown. 

In like manner an illegal return, exa 
like that of Sir Marmaduke Vavasor (p. l 
took place in Lancashire, — for, as app( 
by the Rolls of the King's Bench, Mich 
mas, 17 Edward II. m. 72, the Gn 
Jury of West Derby Wapentake, indie 
Willielmus le Gentil, the Sheriff, " for t 
" in the 14th Edward II., he had returi 
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" Joseph de Haydock and Thomas de Thom- 
" ton as Knights of the Shire, without the 
" assent of the County Court, and had levied 
"twenty pounds for their expenses in at- 
" tending the Parliament at Westminster, 
" going and returning ; whereas the County 
" could by their own election have found 
" two good and sufficient men, who would 
" have gone to Parliament for ten marks or 
" ten pounds ; and that the Sheriff's Bailiffs 
" levied as much for their own use as they 
" had levied for the Knights." (Parliamen- 
tary Writs, vol. ii. p. 229, No. 32, and 
p. 315, No. 89.) A notable example of the 
ancient mode of Parliamentary jobbery. 

If the publication of the Parliamentary 
Writs had been continued, the next volume 
would have contained the Patent exempting 
the Abbot of Oseney from Parliamentary 
attendance, (p. 74) ; but you may, however, 
read the case of the Abbot of Northampton 
(Parliamentary Writs, vol. ii. Div. ii. p. 199^ 

b 
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200, Nos. 47 — 50), who with much trouble 
obtained an order from the Chancery, that his 
name should be expimged from the Register 
upon which the writs of summons issued, a 
proceeding which was carefiiUy exemplified 
by his Procurator, lest the malignant ill- 
wishers of the Abbot or his successors, should 
ever procure him to be summoned again. — 

* Ad cujus billse executionem Dominug 

* Cancellarius cum suo consilio de Cancel- 
' laria ordinavit quod nomen prsedicti Abbatig 
' a registro Cancellariae deleretur, et ita, 

* pluribus circumspectis, idem Abbas est 

* absolutus. Sed quia idem Abbas vel ejus 
' successores ad stimulationem aliquorum 

* malivorum possent alias, per casum, irro- 
' tulari et per consequens citari, praedictug 
' Procurator dictam executionis formam prop- 
' ter evidentiam in scripturam redegit." 

But if I were to pursue this selection oi 
parallel passages, I should probably tiy youi 
patience, and certainly exhaust my own. — 
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Quoting one's own books is next worst to 
eating one's own words, and therefore, on 
this section, I shall say nothing more. 

With respect to the chapter entitled 
"Guildhall," you may consult a ponderous 
blue book recently presented to your Ho- 
nourable House by the command of his late 
Majesty, and which, without doubt, you 
will diligently peruse, when the Citizens of 
London, surrendering powers and privileges 
wholly inapplicable to our present advanced 
state of society, will with cheerful con- 
sistency receive from the Legislature that 
ample measure of Municipal Reform, which 
they have so earnestly advocated and required 
for the other Corporations of the Realm. 

I refer you, however, to the said blue 
book, not as a brother reformer, but as a 
brother antiquary, and as affording you a 
succinct, and, I believe, accurate view of the 
transactions noticed in the Croyland manu- 
scripts. It is true that in the blue-book you 
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will not find the memorable judgments given 
by the Court of Aldermen, in the cases of 
Rex V. Romford, and Rex v. Lickpenny, 
(p. 191—194.) I am, however, enabled to 
assure you, that in substance they are quite 
authentic: and if, when you next dine at 
Merchant Taylors' Hall, you will take the 
trouble to tarry in your way at the Town- 
Clerk's Office, and request the very obliging 
and intelligent officer who has the care ol 
the archives, to produce to you the ancient 
register of the city, marked with the letter 
®, you may, at folios 133 and 138, peruse 
the very records of two such trials. The 
names of the misdemeanants, however, are 
not the same as those given in my text, s 
variation which I am unwilling to attribute 
to any want of fidelity on the part of the 
Monk of Croyland ; I would rather ascribe 
it to a most praiseworthy forbearance. B3 
disclosing the real names of the culprits, he 
might, without in any wise adding to th( 
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store of historical knowledge, have hurt the 
feelings of individuals it connected with their 
families : — an example worthy to be imitated 
in our times, in which a propensity to renovate 
ancient scandal for the purpose of gratifying 
malignant, or at least, idle curiosity, is but 
too frequently displayed. 

When you pay such your visit to the civic 
muniment room, it will also be weU worth your 
while to inspect the other volumes referred 
to by the Monk of Croyland, or his Editor. — 
The volume entitled " Liber de Antiquis 
legibus," contains an exceedingly valuable 
chronicle of the affairs of the city, with many 
notices of pubhc transactions, and particularly 
relating to the civil or revolutionary wars 
between Henry III. and his Barons. These 
annals appear to have been compiled con- 
temporaneously with the events which they 
narrate. As fio* as my experience extends, 
this history is unique ; for, whilst we have 
many monastic chronicles, we do not possess 
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any similar Fasti of a lay community. — The 
Liber Horne^ compiled by Andrew Home, 
the author of our ancient legal text-book, 
the Mirror of Justices, and also kept in the 
Civic Archives, is a collection of a miscel- 
laneous nature. In addition to several 
exceedingly curious records relating to the 
history and privileges of the City, many 
authentic texts of ancient statutes are therein 
contained, constituting altogether a singular 
monument of the diligence and research of a 
mediaeval antiquary. 

In this same " Liber Home," p. 341, you 
will find the By-laws of the Painters' Guild, 
(p. 161,) which though bearing an earlier date 
than the ordinance made in the presence of 
Marco Polo, are interesting, as being exactly 
of the same import ; and a portion thereof in 
the original Romance, but partially reduced 
into modem spelling, may be therefore com- 
pared with our text. — "Sachent tons genz qui 
cet ecrit verront on orront, que ceux sont les 
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pouTvoiances que les prud-hommes peintres 
de la peinterie de Londres, ont pourveu Tan 
du Begne du Boi Edward que Dieu garde 
fils du Roi Henri, onzieme, par assentement 
das bonnes gens du metier, et pour amende- 
ment et relevement du metier, et pour 
fausines (faussetes) et toutes manieres de 
guiles abattre * * *. Pourveu est, que nul ne 
mette fors (hormis) bonnes et fines couleurs 
8ur or ou sur argent. C'est a savoir, bon 
azur, bon sinople, bon vert, bon vermilion, 
ou des autres bonnes couleurs destempres 
d'huile, e nient de brasil, ne de inde de Baldas, 
ne de nul autre mauveise couleur." — You 
will observe from this extract, that the me- 
tallic or body colours are to be tempered or 
mixed with oil, and not, as has been alleged, 
varnished with that fluid, and that they are 
put in opposition to the brasil-woo J and indigo 
probably used as water colours; and the last 
colour was called " Indigo of JBaldac,' in con- 
sequence, as may be presumed, of its being ex- 
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ported from or manufactured at that Egyptian 
town. From other portions of those by- 
laws, it can be collected that the principal 
occupation of the Guild consisted in painting 
heraldic bearings and ornaments. A bag 
of the Great Seal thus adorned is preserved 
in the ancient repository of which I am the 
unworthy Gustos: and a true and faithful 
lithographic representation thereof is pre- 
fixed to my recent publication of the Kalen- 
dar of Records, compiled in 1323 by my 
honoured predecessor, Walter Stapleton, 
Bishop of Exeter, late Lord High Treasurer 
of England, and who, as you well know, was 
the munificent founder of Exeter College in 
your University. 

Should opportunity be given, I may here- 
after enter into a full view of the study of 
physical science in the middle ages.— On 
the present occasion it is sufficient to 
observe, that the general character of the 
philosophy taught by Roger Bacon, has been 
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given with siogular felicity by our friend 
Forster, in his Mahometanism Unveiled. 
Bacon's printed works may also be con- 
sulted. They are neither high priced, nor 
difficult of acquisition, and the references 
to the principal passages to which the Croy- 
land manuscript alludes, will be easily found 
in the writers who have treated on Bacon's 
discoveries. Of these, the passages relating 
to the composition of gunpowder are very 
generally known; but it has, I believe, 
hitherto escaped observation, that, as noticed 
in the " Merchant and Friar," (p. 303,) there 
are two other very remarkable examples of 
the possession of the same receipt, towards 
the conclusion of the thirteenth, and the 
beginning of the fourteenth centuries, and 
as they only exist in manuscript, I shall 
place them textually before you. 

Of Brother Ferrarius, " Frater Ferrarius,'* 
or " Efferarius," who flourished in the thir- 
teenth century, we know little else except 
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what appears by his designation, and that 
he is claimed as belonging to one of the 
northern provinces of the Spanish peninsula. 
He composed a Treatise on Alchemical 
Science, in two sections, addressed to a Pope 
whose name does not appear. It has been 
thrice published, first by Gratarolus in his 
Vera Alchemiae Artisque Metallicae Doc- 
trina, (Basle, 1572, vol. ii. § iv.) ; next by 
Lazarus Zetzner, in his " Theatrum Chemi- 
cum," Strasburg, 1602, &c. (vol. iii. p. 136), 
and more completely by Combachius, also a 
collector of hermetical mysteries. — ^This essay 
does not contain any matter worthy of parti- 
cular notice ; but another of the works of Fer- 
rarius, an inedited epistle addressed to one 
Anselm, preserved in the Bodleian (Digby 
MSS. 67,) is of very great importance in the 
history of science. Purporting to be trans- 
lated from the Arabic into Latin, it contains 
a selection of eighty-eight " experiments," 
detailed vdth great clearness. The manu- 
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script appears to be of the age of Edward I. 
I think it is written by an English scribe ; 
and it is possible that more exact or perfect 
copies may exist in continental libraries. 
Amongst these experiments are several re- 
ceipts for making " Greek fire," and " Flying 
fire," the second of which contains the mode 
of compounding the nitrate powder, com- 
posed of one part of sulphur, two of char- 
coal of the wood of the willow or lime-tree, 
and six of saltpetre, to be very finely ground 
upon marble or porphyry. And the writer 
then proceeds, to describe minutely the pyro- 
technic cases in which the powder is to be 
contained. 

^* Accipe partem unam, aut libram vel 
*' unciam sulphuris vivi, duas libras carbonum 
*^ salicis sive tilise, et sex libras salis petrosi : 
*' tere subtilissime in lapide marmoreo vel 
"porfirico. Postea pulvis ad libitum in 
" tunicll reponatur volatili vel tonitrum 
^* tamente. Notandum est quod tunica ad 
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" volandum longa debet esse et gracilis et 
" praedicto pulvere optime conculcato repleta ; 
" tunica faciens tonitrum debet esse brevis 
" et grossa, et praedicto pulvere semiplena 
" et ab utraque extremitate filo fortissimo 
" bene clausa. Et nota quod in qualibet tunica 
" foramen parvum faciendum est, ad hoc, 
" quod tenta in illo reposita valeat illuminari ; 
" tenta vero in ambabus extremitatibus debet 
" esse gracilis, in medio vero lata et praedicto 
" pulvere bene repleta. Nota etiam quod 
" duplex poteris facere tonitrum ac duplex 
" volatile instruimentum, videlicet, tunicam 
** subtiliter in tunica recludendo."" — It is 
hardly necessary to observe, that the word 
"fewte,*' here used for the small roll con- 
taining the priming, is yet retained in our 
common chirurgical nomenclature. 

Another of these receipts for an explosive 
povrder, in the proportions of eight parts of 
saltpetre, two of sulphur, and one of charcoal, 
is found in a manuscript once forming part of 
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the Spelman Collection, and now possessed 
by Hudson Gumey, Esquire. — " De mixtione 
"pulveris ad faciendum le Crake. Primo 
**accipe quantitatem quantum volueris de 
" salpetro, et pondera eam per quatuor partes 
"equales. Deinde accipe unam partem ex 
"illis, et contra illam, pondera sulfurum 
" vivum. Deinde divide ipsum sulfiirum 
" vivum in duas partes, et contra unam partem 
" ex illis duobus, pondera carbones de salice. 
" Omnibus istis aggregatis, fiat pulvis." — ^The 
handwriting of the Spelman receipt is either 
of the close of the reign of Edward I. or of 
the very beginning of that of his successor ; 
and it is not unimportant to remark, that 
instead of being inserted in a regular treatise, 
it stands in a page of collectanea — ^traditional 
rhymes and proverbial sayings, — and, in all 
probability, is much older than the era when 
it was thus jotted down. 

The Treatise of Ferrarius, as I have ob- 
served above, contains many receipts for 
the Greek Sre; but the compositioix^ ^\iv3ti 
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he gives, all designated by the same name, 
are much diversified in nature and quality. 
Some of them, into which naphtha, resin, 
and similar materials enter largely, appear 
to have been used as projectiles ; others are 
explosive, one of them being simply com- 
posed of twenty parts of saltpetre, eight of 
sulphur, and five of charcoal. 

" Ad faciendum ignem Grecum. Accipe 
" pondus XX d' de salso petro, et pondus viii 
" d' de sulfiire vivo, et pondus v d* de car- 
^^ bone saligno, et mola omnia ista similiter 
" ad pulverem, et de illo pulvere fac quod 
" tibi placuerit." 

May it not therefore be questioned 
whether the term U Crake in the Spelman 
receipt should not rather be read as a cor- 
ruption of " le Chrekr or " U feu Grek^^ than 
as a word designating the cracky the effect or 
soimd of the explosion? — Hindostan seems 
to have produced the invention of the 
" nitrate powder," but it remains to be ascer- 
tained to which of the races who have peopled 
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her soil, the discovery beloDgs. Thence it 
was acquired, either primarily or derivatively, 
by the Chinese, the Tartar, the Arab, and 
the Greek, all distinguished, either by mental 
acuteness or by warlike spirit, or by both 
these qualities. And if any one of these 
nations had been enabled to use the simple 
process of converting the powder into the 
grain, the people so acquiring the knowledge, 
would have obtained exactly the same pre- 
dominance in the middle ages, which the 
modem European now exercises over the rest 
of mankind. 

■ ••••• 
The manuscripts of the Monk of Croy- 
land, the " Toad in a hole,'* were first tran- 
scribed for the press from the very illegible 
original, in the year 1883. The causes by 
which their publication has been hitherto 
prevented, have been already explained ; but, 
as an Editor, I have great reason not to 
grudge the delay, I allude to the advan- 
tages which I have derived from t\ve T^eieroX* 
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appearance of a work combining the imagi- 
nation of the poet with the precision of the 
mathematician, and perhaps, containing more 
materials for thinking than any other of the 
present day. The " History of the Inductive 
Sciences," has afforded to me many impor- 
tant elucidations concerning the progress of 
knowledge, and suggested many reflections 
with respect to the science of the mediaeval 
period in particular, which, whilst these 
"Truths and Fictions" were passing through 
the press, have interwoven themselves into 
the parent text. Indeed, if I were asked 
the question, I should have some difiiculty 
in ascertaining the precise point where the 
Merchant and the Friar dissolve into air, 
and are succeeded by the individual, who, 
with the most sincere wishes for your hap- 
piness, bids you, for the present, farewell. 

Francis Palgrave. 

Record Ofl&ce of the Treasury 
of Her Majesty's Exchequer, 
13 July, 1837. 
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h the preseeat age, when locomotion has been so 
wtrnderfiilly facilitated, and the means of commu- 
nicating, not only between the yarious districts of 
the same country, but even to and from the most 
distant regions, are so greatly multiplied,— *^we 
scarcely understand how we should feel and be 
circimistanced, were we to lose those c(«meoting 
links of human society, the steam-boat, the chsuisei 
ihe stage, the post-horse, and the mail* It is true, 
that the very oldest is of recent origin, hardly known 
to our grandsires : and yet, a considerable effort is 
required before we can fix our attention upon our 
ancient English policy, so as to obtain a definite 
idea of the : scanty share of foreign intelligeuce^ 
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which, in the eirlj part of i^e fourteenth oentury, 
and accordii^ to ordinary haps and chances, could 
l«ach an inland town. 

' With the exception of the concise and jejune 
letters, which passed amon^t official functionaries 
upon matters of great importance, or were extoirtied, 
as it were, by urgent necessity, epistolary corre* 
liipondence can hardly be said to have existed. 
Various causes concurred in producing this efiect. 
So few persons among the laity were acquainted 
with the art of writing, that the science itself 
acquired the name of ' clergy/ The term ' clerk' 
became equivalent to ^ penman ;' and our commoai 
nomenclature still bears testimony to the lack- 
learning of ancient times. 

A singular, though by no means unaccountable, 
prejudice prevailed against the use of our vernacular 
dialect, in any composition which was to possess a 
character of dignity or gentility. Amongst the 
higher classes, the English, considered as a written 
language, was wholly banished from the business of 
common life. And if a Northumbrian baron wished 
to inform his spouse in Yorkshire of his- joys or his 
sorrows, his weal or his wo, the message, noted 
down from ^ Romance'^ into Latin by the Chaplain 
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of the Knight, <iF7as read from the Latin, into ' Ro* 
maIloe^by 't&e :Ch2q)laib of the Lady.; both the 
principals being equally ignorant of the tongue in 
which their anxieties and sentiments were . clothed 
er concealed; 

I have said) that the prejudice against the Uter 
raiy emEployment of the ordinary language of the 
cimntry^ was not unaccountable. The source from 
which this opinion or feeling arose, must be sought 
in ' the political state of the European common- 
wealth. 

Iii almost all ibhe states of Western Christendom^ 
Ae aristocracy and the people still represented tw9 
distinct, and anciently, hostile races; victors and 
vanquished, master and slave. Mitigated as the 
^ects of remote conquests had been by the doc- 
trines of Christianity, these two great masses stood 
almost in the same relative position as the Moslem 
md tibe Rayah ; and the noble-born were the more 
anxious to retain whatever badges could sever them 
from the villain, to whom king, priest, and soldier 
owed their daily subsistence, and yet, with whose 
very name, they harshly associated every base and 
degrading idea. 

That they should therefore, as far as was possible, 
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avoid using the language of the roturier, the rufh 
turarius, the churl who broke and tilled the soil, was 
a necessary consequence of this pride of caste. 
Piide knows no pain : and thus were the highei 
classes reconciled to the inconveniences, and evra 
dangers, to which they were exposed by the inter- 
ventioa pf a dragoman, who encumbered every 
transaction, and to whom every secret was neces- 
sarily revealed. 

But our catalogue of the difficulties attending 
correspondence in the " early part of the fourteenth 
century '^ is by no means concluded : and, tedious 
as the detail may be, you. Reader, must listen with 
patience to the overture, before I Taise the curtain, 
and allow the performance to begin. 

Had the knowledge of writing been much more 
common, still, the want of any convenient and 
portable material would have imposed a very great 
cheek upon epistolary commimication. The manu-r 
fietcture of the Egyptian reed had lingered long sub- 
sequently to the fall of the Roman empire : but 
after the use of the papyrus was abandoned, a con^ 
siderable iuterval elapsed before it was replaced, at 
least in the northern parts of Europe, by cotton or 
linen paper. And the writer, instead of taking ian 
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iple eheet from the quires contained in his well- 
gtored dedt:, or pordblio, was en&rced to oompreiB 
his misnye within Ae scanty ]Mmnds of the strip of 
solid vdlom, the fragment perhaps of some ancient 
icnne, from which the learning of Varro or the 
wit of Terenoe had been effaced : or the shred or 
r^nnant, carafrdly preserved, of the membrane 
vhieh had been used {or the engrossment of some 
ehsrter. 

Well, Reader, do you expect that I am now going 
to begin my story? ^ By no means. — Have patience, 
and more patience : — fthe perscmages are all ready 
i^pon the fita^, but they shall not yet be brought 
before yon* 

Suppose the letter completed, the parehm^ot 
careftdly folded, ^oeompassed with its silken bands, 
and sealed with the mastic seal which covered 
tiiree-loarths of its surface, how was this same letter 
to be despatdied i Instead of availing yourself of 
the oertaia cycle of the post, regular in departure 
Mg the recnrring eve, and true in its arrival as the 
monring son, you were compelled either to transmit 
your letter by a special messenger, or to intrust it 
to any individual who chanced to travel towards 
ihe place of address, the knight returning to his 
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eastle, the merchant prosecuting his dealings, the 
priest soliciting his benefice, any person who, for 
love or money, might be induced to ta]^e the letter 
in his charge. And slow and tardy were the modes 
of communication so expensively and irregularly 
obtained. Upon the best estafetted road, the road 
to .Rome, nearly three months necessarily elapsed 
before the pilgrim, quitting the shrine of Saint 
Thomas at Canterbury, could reach the portals of 
the Vatican. 

Thus much for ancient correspondence : but my 
story cannot yet begin. Reader, — ^you must submit 
to another delay : I cannot yet show you the scene ; 
the ' inland town' noticed, but not named, in my 
first paragraph, until you are fully aware how little 
cosmographical information was possessed by its 
residents. 

Amongst the many remarkable facts which attest 
the absence of any self-impelling power in himian 
knowledge, we may reckon the incapacity of the 
Greeks or Romans to produce a neat or intelligible 
map or chart. Hands guiding the chisel which 
could invest the marble with the most consunmiate 
beauty, the taste and skill which planned and 
executed the most symmetrical and sumptuous 
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edifices, enabled them not to execute this easy 
task. The deficiency was not the result of 
ignorance. Patient observation supplied the place 
of those instruments which aid the modem astro- 
nomer. In the tables constructed hj Ptolemy, 
we can, even now, distinguish the principal capes 
and bays in our British islands ; and the lines 
and circles which connect and divide the earth 
and the heavens have been transmitted to us 
from the classical age. And yet the idea, appa- 
rently so obvious, of marking the points of latitude 
and longitude upon the pinax^ with proportionate 
accuracy, and in their proper position within the 
degrees, and zones, and parallels of the globe, never 
occurred to the countrymen of Euclid and Archi- 
medes. To speak more reverently and truly, the 
idea was never permitted to occur to them ; and 
their geographical delineations were as slovenly 
and rude as those of the Hindoos of the present 
day. 

The geographical knowledge of the middle ages, 
so far as it could be collected from books, consisted 
in little else than scanty extracts from the meagre 
pages of Pliny and Solinus. But, had the inhabi- 
tants of our old English ' inland town^ possessed 
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much more perfect descriptions of the world, th^» 
are some most important branches of information, 
concerning which no language, however clear and 
accurate, can convey a precise notion. Words 
never can impart a definite idea of shape, of form, 
of relative position, and relative size. 

The terrestrial sphere, as portrayed in the " early 
part of the fourteenth century,^ consists of a circular 
projection, in the exact centre of which appears 
Jerusalem, the Temple being likewise represented 
in the exact centre of the City, bearing about the 
same proportion to the rest of the world, that the 
axle does to the felly of the cart-wheel. On the 
outermost verge is the flowing ocean, surrounding, 
vnth Homeric accuracy, the whole domicile a£ 
mankind. The regions more familiarly known, 
* Normannia,^ ' Pictavia,^ ' Gallicia,** ' Arragonia,'* 
' Lombardia,^ * Tuscia,' ' Apulia,' and the like, are 
pointed out by towers and castles, bearing the em- 
blazoned banners of their sovereigns. You will 
not, however, be enabled to discern the collective 
names, as strange to the politics as to the geography 
of the middle ages, of a France, extending from the 
Channel to the Mediterranean, of Germany, Italy, 
or Spain. Beyond the countries on the verge of 
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Christeiid(»ii, nought is found but camels and 
Qstiidies, elephants and tigers, numticoras and hip- 
poeentanrs, whose representations, by covering the 
onknown regions in which they are placed, amuse 
the spectator, and excuse the ignorance of the 
artist. 

The lucid idea which an accurate map pours at 
«Deyiew into the mind, through the medium of 
the eye, was thus wholly wanting; and when the 
Jbest-instructed individual attempted to fix his 
thoughts rspaa foreign parts, they wandered in 
vagueness and uncertainty. 

. The &rm and position of the various portions of 
the globe, the shape of the continent, the outline 
of the gulf, the boundary of the kingdom, the 
locality of the city, the course of the river, the 
bearing of the mountain, — now £imiliar almost to 
the child in the nursery, were then all enveloped in 
mystery, darkness, and confusion. 

The distant regions of Asia, the primeval seats of 
the human race, always objects of curiosity and 
interest, were, about the period to which our legend 
relates, the sources of great, and by no means ill- 
feimded, anxiety. Europe had been repeatedly 
desolated, in earlier ages, by the barbaric tribes^ the 
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Alans, the Huns, the Vandals, who, pouring dowff 
from Caucasus, spread themselves like a devouringf 
flood over its devastated realms. These hosts had 
passed away. The rocky sepulchre was point^ 
out by the Saxon peasant as the resting-place of 
the Hun ; and the cottage-mother in Champagnel 
scared or amused her babe by the tale of the de^ 
vouring Ogre. But such, were all the memoriati 
of Attila'^s deeds in Germany and in Gaul : whilst 
in Hungary, the descendants of the fierce opponents 
of Charlemagne had settled into a flourishing and 
civilized Christian kingdom, retaining somewhat oi 
Asiatic splendour and sentiment, imbued with the 
delusive spirit of European chivalry. 

But now, all the earlier terrors were renewed^ 
Wider in extent than any dominion which had yet 
existed on the face of the globe, the empire of the 
Monguls and their kindred tribes, extended from 
the Danube to the Pacific Ocean, — ^from the sunny- 
banks of the Tigris to the icy cliffs of the Lena. 
The Tartar shafb appeared to sway the destinies of 
every .ace and country: the Arab yielded to a 
fiercer nomade : the proud Czars of Muscovy ruled 
only as tributaries to the 'Golden Horde :^ the 
Mahometan Mameluke, the Palatine of Poland, 
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and the Sclavonian Bojard, all owned the supre* 

mcy of the Khan : and the most ancient and most 

Opulent empure then existing, Cathay, or China, 

bd become the spoil of the haughty Kublai, the 

Lord of lords and King of kings. Vast as the 

territories were which the Tartars had subjugated, 

their acquisitions were, according to their own 

bittast, only the basis of greater victories. Universal 

empire was claimed by them: and they avowed 

their purpose of extinguishing all other dominions, 

which, as they asserted, continued only to exist by 

their forbearance and mercy. 

Reading the lessons of experience, taking the 
past as affording the means of calculating the pro- 
babilities of the future, the least timorous and most 
^^ecting might well anticipate, that the threats of 
these Barbarians would be fulfilled. There ap- 
peared to be but one hope of averting the ruin of 
the European commonwealth, and that was afforded, 
not by human means, but by religion, 
i The greater portion of the Tartar tribes pro- 
&ssed a smgular species of Pantheism, respecting 
aU creeds, attached to none. Kublai not only 
tolerated, but supported and encouraged, the wor- 
ship of the Jew, the Christian, the Mahometan, 
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and the Hindoo. Other of the Tartar Khans and 
Sultans were the children of Georgian or Armenian 
mothers : and their liberality, their prepossessioosy 
or their indifference, seemed to afford a hope that 
they might be induced to beccHne converts to. 
Christianity, and thus to sheathe the sword whidi 
they had drawn. Hence, various missions of 
monks and friars, had been despatched across the 
Tanais, and beyond the Volga ; some by the Apo* 
stolic See, and others by Saint Louis. If their 
accounts were to be credited, diere was reason to 
hope that their endeavours would be successfuL 
This belief was further supported by the arrival 
from time to time of various Taiilar legations : and 
in particular, a brace of grim, shaggy, swarthy 
personages, calling themselves Embassadors tnmk 
a Khan, had even presented themselves at the 
Council of the Church at Lyons, and subsequently 
at the court of the French king. 

It is true, that shrewd suspicions were entertained 
respecting the credentials of these well-furred and 
awful plenipotentiaries. But the same prudent 
reasons which induced the citizen-legislators of the 
National Convention to avoid any very rigid scrutiny 
into the birth and parentage of the ' deputes du 
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genre himiam,^ when Anacharsis Clootz conducted 

tkem ta the bar of that august asBemUy, probably 

operated equally upon the fathers of the Church 

aid the nunistry of I^bUip the Bold. The mum- 

ning, as many supposed it to be, was allowed to 

produce its fiill effects upon the public mind. And 

St such a juncture, it may easily be understood 

hm great a sensation^ to use the modern term, 

ipould be excited in the Abbey of Abingdon, when 

its iomates were informed by the Sacristan, that 

s party of travellers from Cathay had just arrived 

St the town. 

Kindness and hospitality, no less than curiosity, 
instantly determined the Abbot to request that the 
wayfarers would be pleased to partake of the con- 
ventual hospitality : and the message was courte- 
ously conveyed by the Sacristan to the Saracen^s 
Head, where the strangers had alighted, though 
not to rest or repose. He found them in the yard, 
where they were absolutely beset by the towns- 
men, townswomen, and townschildren : some dili- 
gently comparing the countenance of the chief 
personage of the group with the sign, and con- 
jecturing, from the strong resemblance between 
him and the bearded effigy, that he was a spy from 
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Bagdad; others listening with eager anxiety to 
the discourse of the strangers amongst themselves ; 
others touching their silken garments. Meanwhile, 
the junior population of Ahingdon, found ample 
delight and amusement in scrambUng for the 
dates, almonds, and pistachio-nuts, which the good- 
humoured foreigners dispersed with a liberal hand. 

Thus circumstanced, the Abbot'^s invitation was 
readily accepted by the strangers, who were most 
happy to escape from the noise and throng of the 
hostelry. In half an hour, therefore, the whole 
party, masters and serving-men, vallets and varlets, 
Bumpter-mules and saddle-horses. And, neither 
last nor least in the sight and estimation of the by- 
standers, their sacks, manteaux, and valises, secured 
with many a bright steel lock, and tightly bound 
by many a whang and thong deeply indented in 
their bulging sides, were safely deposited within 
the precincts of the abbey. 

" Welcome, Sirs ;'^ — exclaimed the Abbot, as he 
advanced to the Pilgrims when they ascended the 
dais of the refectory ; — " and what is the last best 
news from Benamarin and Garbo ? We are anxi- 
ous to learn some fresh intelligence, for, as appears 
by our chronicle sheet, we have had none since just 
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aboBt llie battle of Evesham, when we heard how 
kii^ Mnley AhnsQzor had been discomfited by the 
MifUBamolin. And how stand matters at Con- 
stantinople? And how are the afiairs of the 
Emperor Alexis and his Griffons going on !^ 

** We hare one of their eggs, set in silver, in 
wir garderobe -^ — exclaimed John Vinesaulf, the 
celkuper; — ^^ please your Seignories, as soon as 
dinaer is served up, it will be filled for each and 
every of yon, with the best wine of Gascony.'' 

" H(dd your peace, you ignorant dolt,'** — replied 
die Abbot, zealous for the credit of the intellectual 
cahdvaition of his establishment ; '' ye ought to be 
soundly whipped at our granmiar-school : the 
Oriffi)ns, of whom 1 speak, are not beasts, but 
buman creatures — Greeks^ you jackanapes, who are 
ealled Griffons wherever Romance is spdken. But 
as for our griffon'^s egg, it is, in truth, a rare curio- 
sity. We purchased it for twenty marks from Leo 
the Erminian merchant, a trusty and honest man, 
and not a pestilent schismatic like the Syrians, who 
took it out of the nest at the peril of his life, for, 
had he not escaped, and he had just time to escape, 
belbore the return of the griffoness, she would have 
torn him asunder. When we first had it. Sirs, this 

c 
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griffon's egg was ooveced vrith coarse brown hair, 
exactly of the colour of the parent bird, as ye may 
see her portrayed from the Ufe in the ' Speculum 
Naturale' of Maater Vincent of Beauvais; but 
when we sawed it asunder, different from all other 
eggs, it lacked a yolk. Your griffon'^s egg is 
hollow, the centre being partly filled with a milky 
fluid, whilst the white of the egg, which adheres 
closely to the shell, is sweeter than the almond.**' 

The worthy Abbot's dissertation upon the griffon's 
egg, was interrupted by that Pilgrim who was 
evidently the leader of the party. So much was 
his complexion darkened by the sun, that observers, 
who, like those in the inn-yard, were little accus- 
tomed to the varieties of the human species, might 
readily have supposed him to be a Moor. But to 
those of greater experience, — ^and the Abbot was 
more conversant with outlandish strangers, — ^his 
regular features, and a few shades of auburn, still 
visible amongst his gray hairs, betrayed his Euro- 
pean origin. This person had been listening, with 
much smiling deference, to the account of the 
griffon's egg. And as the Abbot, by displaying his 
own sound information and correct knowledge of 
zoology, had nearly worked off his anger and shame 
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at the Cellarer'^s ignorance, the Pilgrim completed 
the amnesty by complimenting the Abbot upon his 
learning, adding, — " And your reverence need not 
be much surprised at the error of good Master 
Vinesaulf, since in my own country there are 
many, I believe, who might be apt to suppose that 
the ^ Gran Cane^ of the Tartars, from whose empire 
I have lately returned, is really and truly a hound : 
not in his avowed and acknowledged quality of a 
heathen, but as being actually the animal designated 
by the word into which his title of ' Chagan^ — for 
this, please your worships, is the real term in the 
Mongul language — is corrupted in our vulgar 
tongue.'' 

The appearance of the Reader in the pulpit, 
which jutted forth from the wall of the refectory, 
gave notice to the company that the meal was 
about to begin. The servitors, lay-brethren of the 
monastery, advanced, bearing the dishes, and 
chanting an anthem; and grace was followed by 
the recitation of an homily repeated by the Monk 
first mentioned, and to whom this task was as- 
signed. In many of the persons present, such 
devotional exercises had probably become only an 
habitual form : but even as a mere ceremony, the 

C2 
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pnotioe of invoking the Hearing of the Giver of all 
good before we partake of His bounty, is infinitely 
preferable to the usage of shrinking from the men- 
tion of His holy name. 

The Pilgrim'^s aeknowledgment, that he was 
actnally a oourtier of Kublai Khan, rendered him 
what in common parlance is termed the ' li<m'' of 
the party, and innmnerable were the questions, 
discreet and indiscreet, wise and foolish, with which 
he was assailed. But not only had he explored the 
continent of Asia, he had visited many of the 
islands of the Indian seas; and though the frank 
acknowledgment that he had never met with men 
whose heads grew beneath their shoulders, was 
evidently a balk, creating a certain degree of dis- 
i^pointment, still the circumstance of his having 
really been amongst the Anthropophagi in Sumatra, 
was considered almost as a AiU compensation by the 
greater part of the auditory. Few topics, how- 
ever, excited more attention, than the Pilgrim^s 
description of the genial temperature and the luxur 
riant productions of ' Ynde la Majeure.' A coun- 
try in which that high-prized, rare, and valued 
delicacy, seen only on the tables of the great, 
ginger, actually grew in the very fields, seemed as 
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an ear&Ij paradise. Still more delight was excited 
hy the accounts of perpetual spring ; the trees con*- 
stantlj covered with foliage; the gardens never 
destitute of fruit ; the earth covered by perennial 

"Your tale, Sir Pilgrim,^— aaid the Abbot; 
^^ reminds me of a marvellous matter which oc» 
enrred not long since at Cologne. I have it from 
the best authority, from Guillemart le Losengier, 
iiB minstrel of Lisle, one of the best Trouveurs 
n(»th of the Loire. Ye all have heard of Albert 
the Great, he to whom every secret of art and 
nature was unfolded."*' 

" Well did I know him,'' answered a gray Friar, 
who had hitherto continued silent, having employed 
Umself wholly in Ustening with steady attentkm 
to the discourse. — " Albert wrote so many books, 
^ it was said he might have been burnt oa a pile 
composed solely of his own works." 

^ Would that he had been so consumed for a vile 
neenmiancer !"— exclaimed a portly personage, whose 
searlet hood denoted his Oxford degree, and who, in 
&et, was Master Nicholas de Mamham, the Vioe- 
CSbancellor of the University. " It is high time,^ 
"-continued he, — addressing the Friap with bittoc 
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asperity, " that my Lord of Canterbury should tak^ 
cognizance of those caitiffs, who, protecting them- 
selves by the habit of St. Francis;'' pronouncing" 
these last words with much emphasis, and pointing* 
at the Friar's cowl ; " act as traitors under this dis- 
guise ; and with the specious excuse of pursuing 
the study of philosophy, practise the accursed arts 
of magic. Recreants, pretending to employ their 
knowledge for Jhe benefit of the Church, and pro- 
posing what they call a reformation; a reforma- 
tion, forsooth, a deformation, in fact, which will 
lead to the destruction of the faith and the ruin of 
the hierarchy." 

" Think not, that I flinch from the charge of 
professing myself a reformer," replied the Friar, 
with great energy. " In my letter to the Holy 
Father, I have boldly shown, it is true, that a 
reformation is imperatively needed — ^but of what— 
why, — of the calendar? For, by following the 
rules of computation now erroneously observed in 
the Church of England, we place the equinox about 
eight days afber the real time, in consequence of 
which mistake we frequently celebrate the Paschal 
festival, when the proper period has long since 
passed away. Why and how do I advocate the 
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C(NrrBetion of . this error, introduced hj ignorance^ 
and. oQBtiuued, — ^shall I say venerated, — ^by obsti- 
na^aod sloth! Assuredly it is the spirit of the 
^bserFanca which sanctifies the commemoration of 
ouiJEiOrdVi resurrection, and not the astronomical 
pwion of the hour. But, Sirs, ye know that we 
Flfewto keep our Easter on the new moon next after 
^^ yeroal equinox; and we maintain that we are 
.in tl^. right, when we are absolutely in the wrong. 
:'"I believe the point to be entirely indif- 
ferent; but we render it of vital importance by 
Qur pertinacity in attempting to advocate that 
which cannot be supported. And though the 
matter be not worth contention, we ruin our cleri- 
cal character by fighting for the wrong side of the 
question. By our miscalculations, we. Christians, 
exfose ourselves to the ridicule of the infidel phi- 
losophers : whilst it is our bounden duty to employ, 
in advancing the doctrine of the Gospel, all the 
talents which the Lord has bestowed upon us. 
The Jew, the Moor, the Saracen, all scoff at our 
mveterate stolidity. By opening Albumasar, they 
eonvict us beyond the possibility of escape. We 
cannot, if we vnshed to do so, keep this knowledge 
from our flock ; and when they become aware of 
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our obstinacy, they will deride us, and extend that 
derifioon to the doctrines which we all, I trust and 
believe, equally and earnestly desire to defend. It 
is for the purpose of protecting the faith against 
scoffers, as I have fiilly explained in my letter to 
the Pope, that I am so anxious to stop the cavils 
of our common enemies. Let us defeat them by 
their own weapons upon their own ground.*" 

The Vice-Chancellor, whose naturaUy, or, to 
speak more correctly, not naturally rubicund coun- 
tenance, had acquired a more intense glow from 
anger, now stood up, and, doubling his fist at his 
antagonist, was preparing to reply. But the Pil- 
grim, who had exchanged a whiter with the Friar, 
interposed, and stating that he was desirous of 
hearing more concerning Albertus Magnus, ex* 
pressed a wish that the Abbot would resume the 
tale which had been interrupted by this unhappy 
controversy. 

" Were I the Mayor of Oxford, Master Vice- 
Chancellor,^^ — quoth the Abbot, making a si^ at 
the same time to the cellarer to hand the griffon^s 
egg to the personage whom he addressed, — '' de- 
spite of your privileges, your maces, and your 
charters, I would give you a syllogism in Boeardoi 
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which should cool you in the gatehouse, with bolts 
at jour heels for a month. It is a shame thus to 
(listorb good fellowship: but a truce to quarrels, 
^tythe egg before it passes to his Seignory;^ 
(the Vice-Chancellor obeyed.) " And now for our 
inmstrel^s story. 

" When the En^ror came to Cologne, Albertus, 
with great himiility, prayed the honour of his 
company, promising to entertain the whole impe- 
rial retinue to the best of his poor means. Much 
did they e^ect &om Albert^s lore, nor were they 
^appointed. Every chamber exhibited new mar- 
vels. The first contained a costly cabinet filled 
with precious stones of mystic virtue. Here was 
the haematite, which stanches the welling gore, 
the many-coloured cameo, which alleviates the 
pains of child-birth, the beryl, which restores 
vision to the blind. Thou^ young, the sight of 
the EmpercNT is most imperfect : were a choir-book, 
written in the largest text, open before him on the 
desk, he could scarcely read a word. He could 
not distinguish the features of the Empress, were 
she sitting on the other side of this table. 

" Albertus gave the beryl to the Emperor, and 
desired him to apply it to his eye ; and how sur- 
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pnsing was the effect produced by the ocoU^ 
power ! The clouds which dimmed his sight we^* 
instantly dispelled ; and whilst he gazed throu^^ 
the wondrous gem, every object appeared disfcin^J'^* 
clear, and bright as the day.*" ^S^ 

" Was the shape of the beryl described t€H(yiO* 
by the minstrel T inquired the Friar with' wAP^ 
eagerness. < v>t 

" Yes, and accurately, for he was allowedi:t<^ 
take the gem in his hand. It was circular, aii<I^ 
slightly hollowed on both sides — so slightly, tha^ 
the spherical concavity was scarcely perceptible to 
the touch. But, of course, the shape was nierely 
an accident, of no importance whatever. Thd 
assistance which the beryl affords to the sight 
arises wholly from the occult power, the essentiiil 
mrtue of the stone : is it not so, Friar ? '' 

The Friar did not answer the question, he gave 
no opinion upon the subject ; he merely observed, — 
" Brother Albert is an apt scholar, and I conjec- 
ture that the section, entitled ' De Perspectiva,' 
contained in a certain treatise written not long 
since by a brother of our order, who shall be name- 
less, has reached his study. On this occasion, 
your friend the minstrel hath refrained from 
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poetic inventions; but pray proceed with youp 
story." 

" In the next chamber,*" — continued the Abbot, 
"were contrivances which surpassed the skill of 
the fabled Daedalus. An eagle of brass flew down 
from the portal, and placed a crown on the head of 
the Emperor. The imperial bird then soared again 
"to the place whence it had descended. And a bee, 
fcnned wholly of steel, made three circles in the 
^ ronnd the company, buzzing all the while, and 
then alighted upon the Emperor's hand.*" 

"A story loses nothing in telling,*" — said the Friar 
with a slight smile, " especially if it pass through 
the mouth of a poet, a minstrel ballad-monger. I 
learned from one of our brethren, who afterwards 
visited the learned Albert, that the brazen eagle 
merely flapped its wings upon its perch, and that 
the bee of steel, instead of describing three circles 
in the air, ran three times upon its belly round the 
pilver salver.^ 

The Abbot, much as he evidently respected the 
Friar, could not brook the contradiction. He was 
crossed and vexed by these corrections. Guillemart 
le Losengier, a good man and true, as he did not 
scruple to say, had affirmed that he had seen the 
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flight of the eagle and of the bee with his own 
eyes. 

In a lower voice, approaching to a whisper, 
addressed to his immediate neighbours^ the Abbot 
made further remarks. Something might be heard 
about scientific envy and rivalry, and that the 
same spirit of detraction which induced the mere 
workman to carp at his rival in trade, was equallj 
prevalent among philosophers, who, devoted to 
higher pursuits, should learn the practical lesson of 
soaring above such ignoble feelings. Little as the 
Friar really deserved such a reproof, he felt that, by 
endeavouring to put his host in the right, he had 
put himself in the wrong. The good folks who 
surrounded the table loved a marvel, or, in other 
words, they loved their own opinions, they were 
provoked at being undeceived. The Friar made no 
reply, and the Abbot continued his tale. 

'^ At the end of the second chamber was a small 
door, which Albertus opened slowly and cautiou&ly. 
It discovered a low passage of rather considerable 
length, into which he introduced the Emperor and 
the imperial retinue. The door was then closed, 
and Albertus informed them that their entertainr 
ment would be heightened if they would submit 
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to be blindfolded, with which request they will- 
ioglj complied. The door was heard to open. 
Each, with his eyes covered by a kerchief^ paced 
^ong, directed, gently and carefully, by the hand 
and voice of their host, the Emperor taking the 
lead, and they felt that a very few footsteps had 
GQQdacted them out of the gallery. But when, at 
the command of Albertus, they simultaneously 
ramoved the coverings frcwn their eyes, they ascer- 
tained, to their inexpressible surprise, that these few 
footeteps had conveyed than at once to such a cli- 
mate as you, Sir Pilgrim, were only enabled to reach 
by a toilsome journey of months, perhaps of years. 

" Without, the cold of the season was so in- 
tense, that the mighty Rhine was fettered by the 
frost, and laden wagons could pass from shore to 
duore. Yet, what did the spectators behold? 
Above and around them hung the grape in the 
most luxuriant clusters. Tuscany never produced 
such a vintage. The clear and translucent fruit of 
these enchanted vines, possessed a beauty which 
nature never could bestow. On either side of the 
path which led through the bower, grew the fairest 
flowers of the summer, — the rose, the honeysuckle, 
the jasmine, in the brightest bloom, and diffusing 
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the sweetest odours through an atmosphere per- 
vaded by genial and dewy warmth, and reposing 
in undisturbed tranquillity.'*' 

" And what took place next T quoth the 
Pilgrim, 

" A right merry jest. The magician — I beg 
pardon, brother Roger, — the Friar, now gave to the 
Emperor, and to each of his nobles, a golden knife, 
and directed each man to choose himself a bunck 
of grapes, but to be very careful not to cut the 
bunch till he gave the signal. The Emperor 
selected his bunch, so did the Duke of Brunswick, 
the Count Palatine of the Rhine, and all the rest ; 
and then lifting up their hands, they only awaited 
the word of command before they should sever the 
clusters from the parent stems. Albertus struck 
the ground with his wand — ^the charm was dis- 
pelled — and the Emperor and all the company per- 
ceived, that, under the influence of the magical 
delusion, each, thinking that he held a bunch of 
grapes, had, in fact, seized his own nose, which he 
infallibly would have amputated without mercy, 
had not the glamour been dispelled.'*' 

At this conclusion of the tale, all the guests 
laughed aloud, and expressed equal credence and 
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delight. The Friar did not join in the merriment, 
though he was evidently amused; and from the 
cast of his countenance you might see that the 
words were on the tip of his tongue ; but, warned 
by the rebuff which he had before experienced, he 
compressed his thin lips and held his peace. 

"Albert did good service to the Emperor by 
supplying his treasury,*" resumed the Abbot. — " It 
is said that Frederick sent him the vesper-bell 
which hung in the chapel at the Imperial Palace 
of Gellenhausen, and that Albert returned an equal 
weight in gold."' 

" I have seen a far greater marvel in Cathay,'* 
replied the Pilgrim, " for my lord and master — I 
honour him still as such, — Kublai Klian, with 
more than chemical skill, can turn paper into gold 
at his sovereign will and pleasure.^' 

" Paper turned into gold !'' — ^was the universal 
exclamation of the company, the Friar himself 
appearing to participate in the general surprise. 

" Even so ; paper turned into gold. Throughout 
the vast dominions of Kublai Khan, the currency 
consists, almost wholly, of paper-money. The 
paper, used in Cathay, is made from the bark of 
the mulberry-tree. This paper is cut into pieces 
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of a Qoav^uient si^e.:.. EarbfiieeeisiHrAewAJipre oi 
a paralj^logi^aai, rect>agpiW>^biifc- ioognr i^^i^' iti^ 
wide ; and, ^dionDufKuiy . bj Bi«ms-tdr «malL«ikbi iff 
wood, property oaived^aiid oorerwlrwithja pi^ent, 
tbey print cert^ Ium9 ifid «Qharaeftrs,.«aMdy-<kr 
which expreeses. a word. -] ;. t -r/.) T.«N|Ci{-. ^^ 
'' Tbei , coinage, (^ , I majr. so. call the rprooeci^ tb^ 
which the papea^moBej acquinea iti vahia^^ft^ pofei- 
formed with much precaution and^eetem^^nyi^i devh 
tain officers, appointed for tlMit ptuposd^tsiihicribe 
their names and affix their si^e^is ; amdy iialstiyi ^tlie 
principal, who is especially deputed ib^^therKJhttsj 
adds a stamp, expressing his nanMtaod tifcloB, (and 
which, dipped into vermilicm, leaye9(hiil;mffl?L.; • 3%ki 
process authenticates the docuxnenti; and it fatekm 
throughout the whole ^mpii^e. .Buuk iTmght'rha^fB 
spared you this lengtlwied -dqscription by tringing> 
the object before your eyes, fooril haveione.abolit md. 
" Here,'' continued the Pilgmm^ opening a sjJi^hdid^ 
purse of yellow silkj upon whi(ih wm lexpanded iix& 
five-clawed dragon, ",is a .^peeim^i- of Ktiblai'b 
money. IJ^p piece ^f paper, v^hich OL told in ^taj^ 
hand, will ,b|e reiQ^ed in atiy>.{)art.(Or> provinee of* 
Cathay for,jifcpn ,b^2;^unts. ,^Jtieri3!.aii^ others <# 
lower deuqmf(ialdQn^,|t}2e^malJie«iA being' dqu^ 
...jfroat sterling.'' 
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''The characters printed or impressed upon th6 
face of the paper are numerous,*" — said the Friar. — 
''It might, in fact, be a page of a book.*" 

"Ay, and a very important page,'' — ^replied thd 
Pilgrim, " for these columns of characters contain 
a chapter extracted from the criminal code of 
Cathay, an edict enacted by Kublai, declaring that 
the offender who counterfeits the note is to be 
putushed by death.*" 

" But the value of this paper-money is merely 
ideal. Can such a rag, be accepted even by those 
heathen infidels, those ignorant votaries of Mahom- 
med and Tarmagaunt, as readily as gold or silver^ 
durable metals of intrinsic value ? — What use would 
it be to my Lord the King, if, upon my return to 
the Treasury at Westminster, I were, instead of 
emptying the bag of sterlings on the chequered 
cloth before the Chancellor, to present him with ^ 
bandfiil of these paper leaves, saying, — ' My Lord, 
here are the proceeds of the talliage of the county 
of Berks for the service of his Serenity.' — In good 
troth, the staff of the Usher would soon come in 
Qontact with my shoulders." — Thus spake a lean- 
visaged^ crabbed-looking personage, who sat at the 
npper end of the table, and who was treated by thd 
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Abbot) M welLaA bythd Mayorof tike Borough, in 
such a manner as to show that they wi&te eqmiUy 
anxious to dispky their deference apd toicimofiiil 
their antipathy. , / , , / 

'^ You shall be satisfied, Friend,^^ — aiiswefed.^ 
Pilgrim. "The note is Tirfcually nKmeyy fon.it 
buys money^s worth, as well as the pur^t. 0Wkii 
Every individual within the dominionB oi jKiiblw 
receives the Khan^s paper^mon^ without ; jthft 
slightest hesitation or difficultly. Whate^v^ ineifr 
diandise you need, can be purchased by KuhUi^s 
tdcens, which on all occaeioDs r^resent the .sums 
denoted by them. The vendor never doubts their 
worth, and you may, naerely by this p^p^y cjbtain 
the most valuable^ articles: pearls, rubies, gems of 
every scurt, or. the precious miatals themselves,, gpUL 
and silver, if you require them ; but for the la^ttin;^ 
it is more usual to apply at Kublaf s x^int, whe^rs 
you may receive the value of youc note in bulliw« 
The fact, however, is, lihat Kublai^s paper-nmej 
is worth even more than gold. If,the«ie|nptes,bi^ 
come damaged by n8e,,/ai^d,y)9^>nll cidbiperv^/ that 
thi^piipw^iljfiw .Iffhi^i thci cihaiacters ai?e«printod is 
iMyi ^t«n^ liMt/ JKtider! eytri^ th^rq t^ the jpnl^ 

meixshanta, call an agio, after the rate of three in 
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the hu&dr^, he receives new notes in exchange: 
and) on aooOQnt of the greater oonvenienee of the 
paper, this dight premium is willingly paid.** 

^' Very different from your Exchequer tallies^ 
M a totor Griffe-de-Loup,^ — exclaimed J(dm Good- 
childe, the Mayor of the Borough. '^ In payment 
far five good bales of broadcloth, twenty quintals of 
ifax, fifty fat hogs, and one hundred barrels of ale, 
sii))|>liedioour Sovereign Lord the King, for the use 
of his Household, and amounting to fourscore marks, 
i reoeived forty sticks duly notched, which, as I 
was told, would foe duly exchanged for the amount 
in Bterling silver, next quarter. But pay-day at 
ilbe Exchequer stands next in the calendar to 
Christmas-come-never. When I went to Weat-^ 
nunster, Iwas informed that the Exchequer had 
removed to Yotk^ After a troublesome journey to 
York, I found it had travelled to Carlisle. At 
hit, after a desp^ate hunt, I caught the Lord 
TfMmref at Gloucester. But I made more haste 
thatf ^1^ speed."^ 
•^ * WaJ& dte E«5heqtier shutr 
' ^Vd ; it %ad 'CptfUi, Had so was Ae money-dhest ; 
Siijdst^ktcfth riwhred^thtif lasi«(!ii;y4hil^ that 
iWdtt^d^lWd 1^e^'«]^Me« ^ttay iHend') Grift» 
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d«-IiOiip, iu: paymeiH of hifl.(qqii.rt€ff^p.saJlftry^., J^ 
W me Irml: bare been.foiu' tQ.Mll, jipiy.itallijes ,tp, H^. 
quin, the J^w^ .for.iona-half, of .tbft:debt/w3?^(^)^,;they; 

profes^d to secujpQ. Would ,thftt:Iiwigi..E4>r^r4's 
tallies eould . be converted into JCi^blai ) Kfba^l^ s^ 

paper! -m Si »-.if'.i!jt'.t^ji«v» 

! ',*: But^ Master Jobn,''Wretprte4 (JiFJiffeT4^itftup^ 
EK)meiVf bat . aettled at this diapj^^sure Qfit^e(:;r^]t;^,j9j^ 
state, '^you have forgottea to ^jihcm Y^^^lj m^ 
diaereetly you provided against any cQntwg0n^5r,iO^ 
loss. A yard-wand reckoned, as .fin ^U,, sbprti 
weight) scanty niieasnre, the delivery of ii^n aptffil^ 
which no chapman but the King"*s Pqryeyor, >v:oul4 
have bought, and a higher price than any cb^pm^. 
except the King would have offered, will aH l^y^ 
a handsome profit out of the eight hundred clipped 
groats which Haquin has paid to you." = ; .:,, 
^' I. will not speak a word which may.temdtp 
theidiAonouc-of hiSiiGjSSMSJe- thQ.King^ Qr,,t(t>,tbfi. 
fiisereditrtrf any )broth^r merchant, for li atu lalsQ.Sf 
trader^V^BlEiid the : Pilgrim^ " Yet* :b&. ijt ;knw^«i 
that bonestjf is 9iwskf4 /th^.bfl^ p<>H<?y, . Jf the gLii^g 
pheats the dealer, the dealer w^ilii^fiyil^ly phea^ 
the; Kingii Jtjis -wfiiiSp jfli, Cath^U^.p.JC: I^ijrVlai. 
d^teots the sUg^hAlrtkJlf^!^d,;3.Jiwi4r^ sl^okjes 
hambooj. at,thft.i^s^.le^t»TOll Jfiave a.l^stipgjift^ 



prb^ioil ti^(yn tlie^ off^der. I i^coll^et my diear and 
sftttriiig tt«4d,'Hf-Hof, the lidhest Hong merchant 
df'Natlkfti;'\^ unkblii'tb sit oti his chair, with any 
kik* 6^cbiAfortj dittoing a whole twelvemonth, after 
ihtr pkWhikl 'Ishklst^ement bestowed upon him in 
consequence of the bad quality of a single pekul 
oJ^^peippfer;' 'which, as Poo-Puh, the Master-cook, 
affir&^M^'^diil tt6t make him sneeee more than six 
tithie£r.Wllc^ti he^ ^petted the package : it ought to have 
itiad^ 'hiai' Meezi&'i^veni But Kublai only demands 
frbtttfotA!ers,"*hat ptt*ity of whieh he sets the ex- 
kaiplei ' Thb'faUJt is; iftiat the value of Kublai's paper 
id' ba^ed whcfliy upoti good foith. Kufebi is fully 
cdrivifa^fed that tli^ yiblation of any obligation con-^ 
tt^tki by iiii^ with any metnber of the state, rich or 
ymti^' is dierirti6<Jiv6^ of' thfe first principles of human 
society. If he Were, either directly or indirectly, 
to cottninit Or {[^otlhtenalice anyitri^k or fraud, such 
^l*eftisitig to' 'receive back liis botes at the value 
for-^hicto they are" issued^ then their worth would 
be 6*'WicW d^istn^^d. — It is the credit, the honesty, 
^ li-tttk bt KilMai [RhiEln, which is represented by 
fliii'*^yikibolidatl'ieoiii:'' ■'•'■■/'' ■'' /'■•'••••• ■"•:• -■'• ' 
,'^•^1^ hioiBpitality^F the middle -^gys, lik^d Aat of 
m ^^^ttf^llb^-'^eht' day, fatlMe aiiy^f the 
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tioQS. To be unknown, afforded at once a claim 
and a title to protection and kindness ; and to have 
asked the trayeller£| for their names would have 
be^i an act of rudeness and incivility. But cu- 
riosity might be discreetly QX{»»iaed»ia3id the Abbot, 
who had formed a supposition concerning his guest, 
continued on the watch for some decoii opportimit^ 
of verifying his conjecture. That the Piligrim was 
an Italian, he had already acknowledged: -and th^ 
Abbot hit upon the ingenious device of turHang' the 
winged lion, one of the emUems of the BvangeUstil 
which adorned the silvw beaker, towards the 
Pilgrim, pledging him, at the same timei, toth^ 
health of his Tartarian Majesty. 

The strange, who had no wish to evade tfao 
questicm which was asked by the action of the 
Abbot, replied, — ^^ Saint Mark is doubly my patreiou 
He is the protector of our glorious and invineible 
Republic ; and in his patriarchal church, I, Marco, 
received his name." 

It was not necessary that he should say more.*^ 
There was no one person present who did not feel 
as if he were an old and intinuite acquaintance of 
the Traveller, acknowledged by universal consent 

a citizen, not of Venice, but of the %i^orld. 
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Chapter IL 



/ «i MOfc COUNTY ELECTION. 

)&8BZR Marco Millions, the appdlation whicii^ 
k generally known, our friend the Pi^rim usually 
bdret^ was a commercial traveller in the strietest 
sense of the term. Gain s^it him forth. And, 
however active his curiosity may have been, the 
mere wish of visiting strange countries, and th^i 
describing them after he had seen them, would no 
more have conducted him to England than to 
CSathay. It is, perhaps, to the circumstance that 
Biost of our early travellers were men of business : 
and the missionary or the ambassador were, in their 
respective lines, as much men of business as the 
iaerchant,-^thiil \^e. owe the vivacity and interest 
of their narratives, and their great saperiority over 
those writers,: whom authdrship'^pn^nse, has cDn- 
dBCtedrfrom their ihomes. ,- r: 

: In the first; case^ihe journey m^es the book: 
fast in the last^ it is the book which mak^s the 
journeys 'The' busin^ss^travelldr, records those 
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epipiftg! Ji:ppi, , the . fyi^m. of^.tfee. Mteltert, ^f¥l{lthw^t 

wi;iifc6? is^ijaOl^, to the .wofiK ff be. wililiogly.lp^O^: 
the employmi^pt jfor ivhich jhiui Wfld li^iprfgjjwe^if 
yOft qu#^theiTpk^* It i* th^ juicae^pjj^iiseiifiKmi 
the.^gy^pi^.by, ite owa riphQes^.^^li, rip^neifiiSHf jBwi- 
if .J^ ip fcr^^ or fciccea binaself luppn.jth^ ts^eto^iyjouii 
a^e , , jiQt : w^ely, .. do^d * with ; thfi ; Qyudei 'and . 5«Hm. • 
ej^tr^ptOjf th^;^f;(^ but,ar^,,C5<^pjQll€|d!^fir«p:^,Yr-, 
*bft.^??7bv^^W4s*flJ^9^ttqio^i3ly,ep..^ i,( . ..j|]i. 
.A^i fQj:...])jIafpo. Pojio^ he l^as,;p^g^ged flpon ^r 
%T?^%fti P9WPW)P^ h the,:CoUpctiipxx of ; the Jong 
outf tajW(J\i[ig ^rii^^f^ „duiQ to tbe.ireprft?e|^tatives qf!., 
P^jlj^ di^Aqu^lJft,, wljfl^oifle, Bishop of HerefwA.,. 
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iMil^ i#^n<i^4^ '^iifeieg^tic^ 'dU^i^i* thaW 'Mah:ky 

lad, in fact, offered to condti6t'1;hrf"VcW«ia?i!i 'ti)'' 
l6««to,»%H^'^l^^^o^Aed att^din^'il 'Chajrtyr- 
g«fefel M^^#^i-,'^lirttif*Hy feoniposed of dfeptttfei 
^iftflitf^llNbe H ^§d§ k)f i^ai dbd^hrance in Bhglaild' ;! 
a^ipAes dP^Me^ii^^it^^r piaHiament; not i^thot^ 
ii«ft«^<SB;^liiitf ' t f ih^jf, ^ J)ei*li(aps, explain rffeewhfefi^^, 
ujfeftJf ^til^^iif ft fejtoWittrtiori of th^ realm; '. " ^ 

ffF*kif^=S«tel>l?i^» Midlit^Wsation w^»^ irery singUkt 
Sl)lAfetini«dni^a*tobly >e3iplicit and pei-spii5Uou» ; 
Iifi^l;torfd*^oftfei"tt]^ttiil tecdme^lent; r^sertfed; aiid 
bB*tiret'^'^HW>'A?^6Uld= p46r frbm the most sound 
e:t]fyid):4l^al^t^l'''^^^ bdtmdlejss expanse 

of theory and \xf^6^^^^. 'sdfid afid c6ri*ect reason- 
ing »Wdtfld^SMa^iily h'e/i«fft^,'as it werti, by a 
tr^i'if HlrilA'ci^dUlitlj^i 'atfd' th^ftin and clear dis- 
p% ^df at 'iftiiiaibiphitiil truth would suddenly be 
Bwice^^dM' 'by «ti^' Jiiscr^dtkble enigma. At one 
m6tttent,ll^ affj^^kf ^ii te put ;^u iti eritire possession 
6f^likV^6feiMiffits.^'at^'tl!ie nekt, yoii felt that he 
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rieti^'Withiji; hiihs^li^ and Ubouted to deprive yoiss 
cf a])j indicftiion by which you could lificertaki hiiM 
Tieal thoughts* Maro6 Polo, therefore, aftennirdi^ 
observed that the Friar might be bodipar^ 'td 
progpeet of a mountain-range, whose loftj^aummi 
are seen, bow resplendent in floods of lights '^n< 
now shrouded in impenetrable mists, a cea>^d0iM^ 
alternation of darkness and sunshine. 

During a considerable portion of the road, th^ 
travellers continued skirting along the Thames, 
scantily dotted here and there with heavy barged 
and ballingers: some, drifting lazily down the 
shallow river; others, still more slowly ptmting 
their way upwards by dint of pole and oar. 

" In Cathay,**' — observed Marco Polo, " the 
people hold all other nations in such contempt^ 
that, speaking of them according to their conmioii 
proverb, they say, ' Cathay-man, two eye — ^Red- 
pate, one eye — Black-pate, no eye.** They found 
this complimentary scale upon their own imagined 
superiority over all other races, though they cannot 
help acknowledging the evident advantages whicii 
we, European S^ed-pates, possess over the wild and 
nomade tribes in their vicinity. But if KiiUaL 
Khan's subjects were to travel into ourweatesiL 



piupft%/l(fBi^ AfijluA:<tfe«tiri'm>i2ld-doiA*i>trbftbir 
liil^ levvB >tli^> one barbarian eye, which ihejri flB9 
«t> kmd^ to fvUow lis. . Water-dafrriage- ia theilil^ 
<4 tiMbin;nAAd 2^t^ with th^ exception of the 
JSilomings^ ' "Whcs as I hear^ have formed a tana} 
betiwiaett Ghent- and Bruges^ in some parta hy oiilr 
ti^4ybroiigh the Boil, but mostly by deepening the 
beds of the sluggiah streams, and a few oth^ 
fiitnilar works in Lombardy^ there is not a nation 
or QQiUitry £11 Christendom wh^re any attempt has 
been biade to improve the advantages of inland 
navigation. 

*^ How ' differently they manage matters in 
Cathay ! — (There, the broad expanses of the lakes 
are connected by excavaticms with the ample floods 
which intersect the Empire ; forming conmiuniea^ 
tifms denied by nature; and enabling the most 
distant provinces to exchange their productions, 
the abimdance of the southern regions helping the 
arid sterility of the north. 

^^ Henoe, ^mmerce has been extended in . a 
maoner of which you, in Europe, havo no (a>noep4 
tioiu Oa the banks of the Kiang, which unites 
itself with thia largest cf those artifieial channels, 
thne are upwards of two hundred cities, each 
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pp^i^l^i^iqg fi^QtibotiBandrbiUfksil J I virily/bciiierro fliM 
ifif^p )ye^sd» i &q&ti lupon >tU i ISLiaitAg than* iate^tb bb 

,„^^ Muchv^TTTtrepliedlBaoon^ ^^ihatbceHiniiyr'beeii 
^eptod by those distsuit ikatknis, wbo'tti?' cM^'iffiM 
U4 An>exadBple smd a 'warnin^^-ab ebceuii{>Iid>ib^i^t%kll^ 
latiog:ua4}0 exert our industry, a^Tvaniiliig m^<Cdii(ii^ 
ii^g.us to refrain from self-conceit^; lAhd ye'dj^hi^ 
little has their knowledge ' advanced^ 'Whta'Oobii 
pared to the wonders which will' 'bfe i^visried'by 
the,4;ombined powers of art arid fiaMre, ^iste^iH^ 
all the miracles ascribed to magical dilU'drifteKirO^ 
mastic art. • . • :':i m//- •.:<■ 

,(1 ■' Bridges, unsupported by arches, c^i -be mad«i 
tOi span the foaming torrent. Man shall d^i^^^6ili>d'to 
the. bottom of the ocean safely^ breathing; ' aattd 
trieadiog with firm step on the goM^n sands ne'<^^ 
brighteaed by the light of day. Call but the sdelfet 
powers of Sol and Luna into action,' arid rbishoidi 
single steersman sitting at the helm, and gtiidii/g 
the vessel, which divides the waves with gi^eat^r 
rapidity than if she had been filled with 'la crew 
pf , miNriners itoiliiig^' at the oars. • A.nd tide loaded 
chario9t|y. rio>tlmigeri ieneumbered b;^ the> pantii^ 
^tecid^ ^ dA^ oIH) t in . f its. course with < resiistless ibro^ 
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\gAt»piQiiy{lnIjdi the .par ei> and i^knplb - demefHtik 
l^thyiiabomfj JBidd) th^^eteppal enekiicld', and y6Ve 
hem to the same plough.' 'Mkk^ tiiiic6hti^irife 
l8iti9,vlaidji«!aQbithe diBool*dant mfluentl^ lb eon- 
a^i^)'bftrmpnjrv/ .Aid:th& antagonkts to eoiiqi^r 
f^^/oik^A'^im^do tboni profit by their mutual 
BetW^ft- .^iTff¥^> are /my words, though ispoken ^iik 
Vi^bVv^ bri^peu: .the treasury of nature, — abov*6^ 
^yr^ i^flwnd , you are^^ th^ keys.'' 
({IlofQiMghjk b^vj^> been difficult for Marco PolatO 
fflll^^;iy.df£i^te;idea to these sentekices, so mys^ 
I9fi^[^ (imtha ftmrtei^nth century, so intelligibk in 
)ur own. But, circumstances had enabted hitii> to 
iK9n, ^on^e. x^aeonable ' conjeotu^ea respecH^tig the 
^]^l^tian$| jpf. the-, powers of nature indicated^ by 
Jt#t Friar.;! and ithe subject was not entirely n^w t6 
jim^. Ftfiar ,[Ba«^n had, spme time before, in* 
iQfib^d' 1^1^ < ^i^l^ to .Brother William of Paris, 
Kia^Dg 1 tb^ M .titl«^ . '• i?^ MoretU \ Qperibm Artis et 
ifyts^€p,\.Hi', chi^lMcllitate^ iffo^'^r," in the fourth 
imfiii^ (tvfa^roof .flil tbiese.. prospective discoveries 
tf*^en»niftrated*.IIii ■ - ■• •';-. i 
)f)(I'bis e{^slle,/like many! others (ujpon similar' jdub^ 
^9fi^^,:vfhiQb thl| Eriar ihad addressed! to Pq^ Gl^ 
WStty-fptiii^to ;<pther :distingui4ied< personageiTj 



■/■ 
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belonged to that extensive geniis which, in 01 
timies, has been designated as correspondence 
the press, and not for the post. Neithefr press noc" 
post then existed. But, nevertheless, the coy re- 
serve which shrinks from the sight in order to b^ 
more surelj drawn forth into the universal gaze^ 
obtained the degree of tenderness which such sen- 
sitive shyness required. Modesty is not always 
rendered indignant by gentle violence ; and it wag 
as well understood then, as it could possibly be 
now, that the discreet friend who received the fiill 
Miswers to questions which had never been asked, 
— ^the satisfactory explanations of matters about 
which he had never inquired, — ^the clear solution of 
doubts which he had never raised, — and the affec- 
tionate explanations for the relief of his non- 
existent anxiety, — ^would ill requite the kindness ci 
his correspondent, unless he took effectual means 
for preventing the world at large from being de- 
prived of the ^' private and confidential ccnnmuni- 
cation'^ with which he had thus been favoured. 

Brother William, therefore, did not scruple ta 
B^fow the ^pie^e of the English philosopher to all 
the 'curious wko wished to inspect it ; attd — as col- 
lectors are wont to do— even to many who did not. 
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I hg ever refuse the loan thereof to the tran- 

by. trade, first exacting, it is true, a solemn 
i!.that the document should be treated with 
h precaution as it was imparted. So that 
I not wonder that a copy had very speedily — 
nine years from the day of its date — ^reached 
, and that Marco was fully aware of the 
38 which the Friar held. 
3d, even if Friar Bacon had practised more 

with respect to the transmission of his 
8, there was no breach of the social compact 
lulgating his scientific views and schemes, 
stantly made them the subject of his con- 
\n ; and many of the discourses which are 
«orded, are found in substance in such of 
rks as are still extant. In some cases, I 
3ally been quite surprised and astonished 

agreement between Friar Bacon'^s text^ 
le manuscript which I use. — ^And this 
r coincidence, by the way, is such a proof 
accuracy of the ancient chronicler from 
larrative this tale is rendered, that, if the 
shposes, he is at liberty to conjecture that 

odher p(Mrtions of the adventures of the 



I 
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Merchant and the Friar have been given with 
equal fidelity. 

Marco, then, as one who was well prepaifd for 
the subject^ began at once earnestly to interrogato 
the Friar upon the means of realizing his predion 
tions. — " And why, then,^ continued he, *' -dp yott 
tiot place the keys of science in the hands of thoif 
who would use them for the purpose gf ppemng 
the most valuable of all treasuries, the productive 
industry of the community! What an impulse 
would these, now occult and secret powers, impart 
to commerce, to every kind of handicraft ! Let 
us suppose your inventions to be carried into prao- 
tice, and since you make the assertion, I entertain 
no doubt of their practicability, I speak as if 
these wondrous engines were before us, — and the 
very face of the world is changed. 

" The rapid transit of commodities increasing thct. 
facility of supply, and the increased supply stimu-: 
lating the demand, trade and traffic expand to th^ 
most gigantic scale. The merchant, instead ofj 
being compelled as now, to consume his time, to 
risk his health, his life, in long and toilsome jour^ 
neys, is enabled, by his agents and factors, to co|X^ 



from nis dwelling. 

pafitaj ^ ^tiSiMky of ilie eiemenk powers! 
T!^^ ^j^' Aii^hm; BO 'm^AkMe mfheii 
mSt^'^d'y^'^ easify 'dJrected, may lie com- 
famW'^nh''^f l^xxr wWct'iiieir mas^^^ 
tfiyiltiip^He. ''iv4^ tPiW, When the liMids of tte 
^pm Cfbitf6Miig at tKe quern afforded the sole 
Mirce of fflbn^ttto'the only machine then tnown 
t6'«tiiii''^'7Vi«<^'&, and th6 rippling stream and the 
i48li]'ri^''iniid are m^de to assist him hy their im- 
]kiLie. l^Bie shaU he^ ahd the virtues of nature will 
biJstoW'tipon'hini an energy of resistless activity. 

^ Whatever we now' eJSeci by hmnan or animal 
^Iniii^th, by ierve and innsele, or by the action of 
tMHifor gale, will be operated' by a servant who 
\idll tifever'til-e, a slave who will never rebel, a vital 
fi^ '^virbi^ tvffl never slacken^ never slumber, 
never' it^/ and syBbeptible of inde^nite increase. 
ISMif %i 'the ' ^i&BoA ' tWinto ' the ' single ' i^rea^, 
"^ ihsdii8ikl& ' ihktii^ to 



iwolve in ceaseless whirl through ni^t and day. 
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Self-moving^ the loom will cov^r the mazjr web^ 
The hammer, which even the arm of Cyclops 
could n6t wield, vibrates like a reed through th^ 
yielding air. f . ....,: 

*' Wha4jever ministers to the luxury or tihe con- 
venience of mankind will be so increased ii|i quan- 
tity, as well as reduced in cost, that ihe objects 
which now the sovereign's wealth oan)ifloaaro9 
obtain, will be accessible to all who arc but one 
grade removed from absolute poverty, — >-Such will 
be the results of machinery I'' ' ' 

" And why,'' — exclaimed Marco Polo, " do you 
jealously deprive your contemporaries of * th«ese 
benefits I — Must the burning lamp be buried in 
your sepulchre, leaving to future ages the chance 
discovery of its flame!" 

'' I dread that all these boons,'' said the Friar, 
" will be purchasable only at too high a pric6. 
Recollect our old proverb, — * You may buy gold toa 
dear.' " 

" Surely," — exclaimed Marco Polo ; — ^but Marco 
Polo's exclamation, which possibly elicited an ex-^ 
planation of these oracular declarations, as well aa 
ihe remainder of the Friar's argument upon tho 
wulte of machinery, is nearly, perhaps, irrecover^ 
ably lost, the manuscript having become extremely 
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blurred and tmiatelligible ; partly by decay, but 
still more by^ tfaje injudicious application of tincture 
q( g^lla> ^' process which, though it affords a tem- 
porary aid to the reader in deciphering the faded 
writings ultimately covers the whole surface with 
aoi! impenetrable shade. And from these and other 
similar injuries, I am apprehensive that the re- 
mainder of the narrative will offer rather a succes- 
sion of fragments than a connected history. 

I must also confess I have sometimes supposed, that 
the Monk of Croyland, the Author to whom I owe 
my original, has acted even as the ingenious painter, 
who enlivens the circle of his panorama with all the 
groups which might, could, would, or should ha-^e 
congregated in the locality of his scene during the 
whole revolving year. The caravan entering one 
gate; and the funeral going out at another* Here 
the infliction of a marriage, there the celebration of 
the bastinado. Storks on every cupola, and Muz- 
zeins in every minaret; In short, whose pencil, 
true in each detail, but inventive in the composition, 
has decorated the canvass with a host of men and 
creatures, all natural to the place, all having a full 
right to be there at some one time, but who never 
assembled together at one precise moment of time. 

16 ^ 
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Try what I can, I cannot find any given date uudec 
which Marco Polo and Friar Bacon could, accord- 
ing to the vulgarly received chronology of Englisk 
history, have concurred in witnessing the transac- 
tions which my manuscripts disclose. And yefc 
there is hardly any material fact here narrated, 
respecting which I have not read the same, or 
something nearly like it, either in authentic records, 
«uch as I myself have printed or used in my offiqial 
capacity, or in an extant chronicle. The main 
statements seem true, hut I cannot make them 
synchronize, and it is that which puzzles me. 

I must now resume from the passage where the 
manuscript first becomes legible again. It tells us 
that the oak near which the Travellers aUghted was 
in the last stage of decay ; reduced to a mere shell, 
and hoary with mosses and lichens. Yet the huge 
trunk still bore a few verdant branches, whose bri^t 
and tender freshness formed a striking contcast to 
:^e de^repitu^ek oS the parent stem from which they 
[^ung«, The landscape offered some repvirkabiq 
|q^i^^ The: tree grew upon a small hillock, aa 

1 ! _ - • ■ 

r^ji^i^ly shaped^ that t^e rising seemed to be a 
^rptk,, pfii of QSk^iM^ but of art. . A more attentive 
ezanoiiiation confirmed this sapposdtion. Gopoei^ 
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trie ramparts and fosses environed the circular 
mound, whose form was distinctly seen, though 
dieir outline was entirely rounded off at the summits 
and edges by ibe compact floweiy turf, with which 
&BJ were as folly covered as the rest of the downs : 
dius afibrding full evidence of the many winters and 
summers which had rolled away since the soil had 
been disturbed. 

Other tokens of past ages also appeared. A tall, 
rude obelisk, of unhewn rock, surrounded by smaller 
pillars of the same shape and material, stood at the 
foot of the knoll. A cool spring-head above, welled 
out into a little stream, gliding through the rushes, 
steadily and rapidly, yet so tranquilly, that when 
you looked down upon it, the uniform direction of 
the blades, vibrating in the clear fluid, alone indi- 
cated the existence of the current. Indeed, the tiny 
rivulet would, perhi^s, have been unnoticed by our 
Travellers, had not their attention been drawn to it 
by a slight splashing sound, Uke that of eight or 
nine pebbles successively cast into the water : and 
by the appearance of a young girl, who tripped 
away in very great haste, as if she had been 
doing some deed of which was either ashamed ot 
afraid. 



" It is sifagulaf;^-^said 'MittoPeilb,"^'iid obsferV^ 
how identical the^e sUp^stitioaii i^rcielti^s" iMtt^ 
opinions ai'e m all pai4;s of' th^' 'trorfdC^ ''Itt':-Wd 
tlie tec^lses of Hindostan, ' j^u 'finil' fh^^i^aii^ 
«cheme of planetary iufiiten^s as'lc^Ai* iii^li^Ogie^ 
adopt, and the tiame cla^s of i3p6Ur'^til^b}^6d^^f6ir 
obtaining a fallacious prbfep'ect bfftittlrSuJ^, ^'M^Ifi 
vogue, in spite of all thfe 'aeMHc}^ciiis*f^''Mf 
prelates, in every country of w^tlBi'ii C3!«-ii^edd6fcK 
The dark-eyed daughtei^ of' J&Va^ etfd^aviAr to 
reclaim an unfaithfiil lovefr bj^ 4(6' sstefilfe att^s^a^'tli^ 
the Grecian Amaryllis. Aiii -. thi^ M^^ep^mi 
around the hearth of the Italiih ^dSfetAt to^y'bfe 
heard on the banks of the O^ngdi.'^'' ■' V'^ ^''^' 

"Rather say,— it is not Bingilar,^^— repH^ tfit 
Friar, "that these superstitiouis ptacfticeis attd 6pi^ 
nions should be identical in ail pirtsttf the'Wod^Wi 
since they all spring from the sai!ne cbinniori c^tM, 
— Man rebelling against the Wl' of his Cifeiitbi^, 
striving to obtain that knowlferfge'^ichr hasbeM 
withheld from us by mercy : yielding to stttftil ItiatB 
and wishes; and seeking iaJd and cbrirfbW in any 
source rather than in $ti!Wrii^S6n' Wthe Diviii^ wiH- 
The spirit of this fcloktry'is tiiii^^l^l;^^ B^ 
special form which it fikk in' the 'da^Hof tie 



J04w^ ^ictfi4,pi;.%??^kpQ .dami^^l, Yf^P has, just 
<%fcen.fti^t,;ip d^iiwi fr9m the h^athe^i^Ri of h^x* 
AftgWtSaxjQft, . ^O0$to^, It . Cometh eyen . >y:ithin 
tiwi^ettflf of,*he: fifth lobaptqri of the law whiph 
QaiBut^rthe Dieme.estabjlidaed by thp Council of the 
lS{i^i,tJt»j9,i«fisfi! jcap pf England, and which whjolly 
pfo^^^i)^ t]^.,|j^ljactiQ jc^^repipnie? performed in the 
^j9^s^ip^,itjt^. greenwood tree, the rock, the flood- 

„j "i JRqi?^,! w^ h?fc^e( the very objects before us. Race 
j|ftpi:,,;r^HB§: ^?^t-inl^rited these delusions. These 
pi||Q}f^.4enq^ tb^. I^e of sacrifice, as well as the 
^urtiftf 3J^stipe, wd it is more than possible that 
this very oak hath whilome witnessed the rites of 
Ifc^n^i^, If ^ppe^rance and aspect can now be 
];^iy;^ 9J$.,^eiqu2^€| evidence, one might almost 
^ifi^j^ii^ttli^at 4^e British Druids, of whom we 
i^ i^, .P^iny, ^^ cropped the misletoe from it$ 
jljpVtf^): ,thoiighi!j,.a<J^it.Jth^^,we Ij^pk sufficient 
Pm^>^ ^ti«i)^;igt^ Kwhich,yieg9t^Jj9 ]^e.i?j^y be 

4l)nrtiaip,.Bit(5l^^d,his,tfn^. . An4,jt^is px.em9naj. pf 
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the Patriarch was felled, not by tbe sQrthe of tiiue^ 
but by the axe of the destroyer.'" 

^^ I should require sotne surer testimony, Master 
Marco, both of the antiquity and identity of the 
tree, than such unsupported Oiietital traditions can 
afford.'' 

" I will seek, then, to find examples for you in 
Europe, good Friar. You know, without doubt, 
that the descendants of the ancient Oantabrians are 
to be found in the men of Biscay, who, defying 
alik€» the powet of ihe Roman, the Goth, and the 
Mo6r, yet retain possession of their land and assert 
th^r pristine liberty, notwithstanding they h»?e 
been compelled to acknowledge, from time to time, 
the supremacy of their more powerful neighbovSr 
CWten, in all my peregrinations, I have never met 
with -any Cfliristian folk whose laws and instita- 
tions^ laoanners, customs, and language, bear ^be 
impress of smk unaltered eld. They yet possess a 
popular ballad, commemorating the resistance,-'-^ 
that steady, patient, and determined resisti^nce, 
grc^nded Itpdn' the love of all that tnakes our 
eountry dear to ns, -and which, humanly speakipgr 
n^e^^faiLs^inthe long Tun, to defeat an invader,—* 
eippmei hyhhe €£^tabri^s ito the viotorioiM Av*' 



gofbis^ jUl^ . !E^IEP9^ he ia termed 

in the lay, the rulw pf tfiiQ wo44« 

Alfiguineta, 

'■' ^' -^.J''^' ■•'■'' • Viz<k2aedaJTfas 

-'/> 'i|.>'Ili'i.*f .» Ii: ft ff W^* 

Octabiano 

Munduco jaiina^ 

Yizcaico^* " 

•■;iJOi» 'i.i.iiK J- . .'.■ r, : ■ 

ij-'^Chese^.iY^raes oaay be very pathetic and in- 
tjQre8ting}'*''-rHrqaor|^ Friar Bacon ; ^' bnt I really do 
flfll mtderstimd oae word of what you are saying.^ 

*^ J^eiAhear ! do > I,'' — replifed Marco ; " but that 
ZQakies/n0'di£rfafeii0& at all in poetry. I liked the 
mmi of tbem^-r-ribat. is quite enough for me, — saii 
soJl^f^Eloed thei verses by heart.'^ 

.1^^ Mosser.Maroo, Messer MMrco,*" said the Friar, 
lookiiig somewhat stem ; '^ in this vagary I cannot 
peteeive your^ieoustoiiijed good sense : it seemeth to 
me wholly beside the purport and purpose of our 
GonveisatiQtt;^ * 

^^ Bet not over hasty, Friar,^ — ^retorted Marco. 
^Mt is ;«iiffieieilt thatt a tmsty interpreter has 
expliRB/ed the general meaning of the lay to me, 
and assuffed ime of its present currency, and its 
tokens of oremote'tatiquity : and, now, Friar, mark 
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my t^asoning. I am about to. Bihdg^.0, ttvAiiig^ 
transmitted from father to son: aod the i9toJiy>iii(od9 
of appreckUiing the credibility of hi^tOrii^al. jb^adi- 
tionfi, often the sole beacons, £Eillacious m )tk^xn9(!\ 
be, through the night of history, ia byconsid^iW^ 
them as a portion of the nationility of thjonp^opte 
unto whom they belong. i. / .lii v/^mVA 

'^ Take, for example, the Biscayaxtsv ^NfolUKg h 
the land which possibly they reacheil!diiiriiig//th0 
eaSrliest . outwandeiring of mankind feoitiiihiQi^lAnl 
of Shinary speaking a peculiar aadi unmixed, IfHSH 
guage, cultivated in the highest degree. <by ' {the 
idFectioii which they bear to every tokeni.frf.jthw 
blood and race, and preserving the great, (OiAtlj^Q^ 
of .their history by pc^ular song. Amongst* svidl[ 
a» people, a fact, though resting only: > UpoE, , jow 
tradition, may be considered to be a9 Mfell x^iiiji^e^ 
^icated, as if it were recorded in thep^ges pf.,1^9 

Chronicler.' .. , , . ..., ,. ^u ivJi 

[ " You have a$ked jnpfor sQtr^e good eyidjaijB^^e 9/ 
.vegefeijble;Jic(|ige(vity; — and. th^^refefe, I,,f:v^ll.ijb^ 
y<^u, fthat. :the ;Canta,brian,9 point o^t the Jpfving.;9(^ 
of Guernica as the very identical t^eQirjben^fftll 
whose branchea lihp Janvgiveysiapd n?!9gistwties of 
their Commonwealth have ^.^s^nbled; j^ypr si^^rit^P 
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rMj^'iof Chariemagne, when it was alreadj their 
iH^Mtitripiaceiof sneeting. i ■ 

'^^^ Arbund'tiie onk of Odernica^ the d^nti^s from 
tto'idifiWi*ent itiyal districts into whiih Biscay is 
dMd4d;''eonTdne, and by their adriee and aissent 
dlf|*'k|,nd< Is' rtiled« Ask the Biseayan for. the 
Fueras, the charter guaranteeing the ind^ndenoe 
rf fbii^^ national le^slature: and^ in reply^ he will 
dilrtw' the'dagglBP, with which, pursuant to their 
fasth^mbHal UBiage^ he may stab the messenger who 
Nuts 'any (mandate from the Lord of Biscay;, tsoiln 
ftriiryt^ their i^ights and privileges. With all these 
Nfllbtefral ednfinxtations, with this aecumulation'of 
inditkms ' repeated, and rights maintained, from 
^oration t^ generation, you will^ I am snre^ 
hsiMlily admit; that I have produced ta you sofficient 
e^dehce of the oak-tree's age. Those who have 
9^ it, tell me that it is yet so green and vigorous, 
that there is scarcely any reason to doubt but that 
it tnay* be fldttrishing and healthy fivie huhdred 
yclir^ ■ hende ; 'Whieh, if' the wOrid ^^hduld lafet so 
foittg,- ^11 be in the nin^denth^eirttry off the 
tlhristian'fe'tti.'^'-" ^••- --■ "■ •.■••.'•» ^. 

^ Biit ^to ybu firid,*^ fi(aid Bdcdn',^ ^^ any other 
iiilsiAtit^ equally well authenticfsiiedf? 
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" Many,^ — replied Marco; " all resting, however, 
upon the same class of proofs,-— legal usages con- 
joined to traditions. You know that in the old 
time it was the custom, still preserved in nume- 
rous parts of Europe, to hold the courts of judic^ 
ture beneath the shadow of the tree. Coeval wiih 
the oak of Guernica, perhaps even of greater aniit 
quity, are the oaks of Upstallsbaum, in the country 
of the free Frieslanders, the true brethren of your 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Friar, still speaking your 
own old English language almost without a change. 
Into Seven Sea-lands is the country divided. Go- 
verned by Judges, elected in each Sea-land, the 
Frieslanders have, as yet, defended their laws and 
customs and liberties, against priest and prelate, 
king and kaisar. And it is very possible, that the 
three oak-trees of Upstallsbaum, around whose 
stems the Representatives of the Friesick Common- 
wealth hold their tribunal, may have been in full 
vigour before the keels of Hengist, whom the 
Frieslanders commemorate as their Sovereign, had 
landed their crews on the shores of Britain. 

" The trees of Upstallsbaum stand, like the oak 
before us, on the summit of a small hill or mound. 
And the spot where we now are, reminds me so 
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stron^y of the site where the Frieslanders are thus 
accQO^tmed to assemble for the administratioii of 
their laws, that I might ahnost suppose '^ 

Th^ f'riair, who had hitherto been quietly attend^ 
ing tp thi^s narration, — though, by the way, as I have 
sfti^bQCp^^ he was not the most patient listener in 
Iteworld^— now suddenly silenced the speaker, and 
apatkupated the conclusion of the sentence, by telling 
him that his supposition was a certainty. '' For 
this,!*' — continued he, — " is no other thanGrimbald's 
oak;^ beneath whose boughs the Shire-court of this 
County, the earliest and most important of our 
oatiostal tribunals, is held at this present day.'*' 

Manno Polo and the Friar had been so earnestly 
engaged in their discussions, that they had scarcely 
noticed th^ Suitors, though the latter, during the 
hust half hour, had been gathering around the Shire- 
oak^ awaiting the arrival of the high Officer whose 
duty it was to preside. Notwithstanding the size 
<tf t)ie mieeting, — ^and Marco conjectures, — if we read 
lua^ nmnerals properly, that upwards of two thou- 
sand people w;ere present : thei:e w^s, nevertheless^ 
a semli^lance of system in the crowd ; for a conai- 
derable proportion of the throng (ponsisi^ed of little 
knots of hudbandmen. The churls,, four or five of 
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whom were gerierallif stianding together, each com- 
pany seeming to compose a deputations; might be 
easily distinguished by their dress — a long frock <>f 
coarse,' ydt snow*-white linen, hanging down to the 
same length before and behind, and ornamented 
round the neck with broidery rudely executed in 
blue thread. They wore, in fact, the attire of the 
carter and the ploughman, which yet lingers in some 
few parts of Cambridgeshire and Suifolk, common 
enough about five and twenty years ago, but which 
will probably soon be recollected only as an ancient 
costume, cast away with all the other obsolete 
characteristics of merry old England, by which our 
native country was known and distinguished in 
the days — days as unrecallable now as the age of 
chivalry, — of patriotism and loyalty, of ' Hearts 
of Oak,' ^ Rule Britannia,' and ' Long live the 
King; 

Every one of these groups of peasantry, who, it 
must be observed, were the representatives of their 
respective Townships, the rural communes into 
which the whole Realm was divided, had a species 
of chieftain, in the person of an individual, who, 
though it was evident that he belonged to the same 
rank in Society, gave directions to the rest. In- 
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terq)er8ed aniong the dmrls, though not confounded 
-with d>em^ were' alflo very many well-clad person^, 
'^oiteesding ^n appearance of rustic reepectability. 
Thede, also, Trere subjected to some kind of classi- 
ficati<m, being collected into sets of twelve men 
each,- who, when so collected, were busily employed 
in Confabulation among themselves. And, from 
drcmnstanoes which, at present, I shall for various 
prudent and cogent reasons refrain from detailing, 
Marco ascertained that they were the '* sworn 
centenary deputies,'' a phrase by which I suppose 
he means the Jurors who answered for and repre- 
sented the several Hundreds. But a third class of 
members of the Shire-court could be equally dis- 
tinguished, proudly known by their gilt spurs and 
blazoned tabards, as the provincial Knighthood, and 
who, though thus honoured, appeared to mix freely 
and affably in converse with the rest of the Com- 
mons of the Shire^ 

" I see but few shaven crowns amidst the multi- 
tude," — observed Marco Polo, — " and but for this 
deficiency, I might conclude that this assembly had 
been the legislature of an ancient Commonwealth.'' 

** Marco, — in your last position, you are corrects 
Time was, when the predecessors of the Suitors 



here pQpvp^ed, ^prfl %.;4»a)w, of, %,^»«^(^i ^ 

people,, taught, a^,,;ai ^^Mwia^,fwgltf,,t^,j^^t^ 
tbeir ciyil tpeliqy. wa«.(fouif(^,flpjt^^^^^^ 
Bui, Qoe of (O^e 4^|atw§ W VVoipvfiFiH?!^ 
effected by >Yilli^^ tb9;^fjwm;^i,il|»ftvj^^ 
gatioD (rf an>lict prohit^tiagrttie. .4^PI9^ ^f 

Secular Courts, of oertain 9iat|^ F]u§hii ^«fil»rfr 
iBg tathe new |Qriq»-udei|ce intfo4ocf4:r;J^FjtA^^ 
franc, belonged to tbe ec^^^is^q^jii^^fli^ptob 
Seldoip,, therefore, do tba /Cleigyi nts^WnjC^i^dtiiW 
attend these assemblies, e^ocepting, wbc^ lU^fnti^ 
Abbot of Oseney,**" — ^pointing to_th^tiAbf|>o^ .wh^ 
vras just then ambling in npoa hia wel]r^ {lol&ej) 
— ^Y they are compelled to doi so % reaipi^,io|j.tb9 
business they have to transact in t^ Coonitjf Ofm/^ 
which offers a . species of . representatioai iof , ftjie 
several ranks an4: orders ppmpofling /the;[ eoifh 
munity.'' 

A flouri^ pf trop^piets inten^fi^ l^.^^acooEifk 
and announced ^ th^ .^q^roach of . ti^ W^^Simi^ 

Sir Giles de Aig^nt^ii^nSunrouiHMtibyr^ €|SCp^M^ 
javelin men, tall yeoipen, all ancayi^ i^ a, naifimn 
suit or livery, and accompanied, amongst othoa^ 
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bjrfoar Knights, wbo, though they yielded pre- 
cedence to the Sheriff, were evidently considered 
to be almost of equal importance. No sooner had 
the Sheriff and the four Coroners — ^for these were 
the four Knights who thus attended him — ap- 
poared in the Court, when a Girl, whom the Tra- 
veliers recognised as her who had cast the spell, 
the nine charmed pebbles, into the streamlet, 
rashed into the ring, and exclaimed with a loud 
and a^tated voice, — " You, Sheriff, you Coroners, 
you honest men of the Shire, by the law and lore, 
which good King Alfred, all England's father, 
granted and taught, I appeal Sir Richard de 

Pogeys, for that ^" 

" My Masters,'' — said the Sheriff, in a tone of 
great decision, and such as showed that he would 
broc^ no contradiction, — " you must not listen to 
such idlenesses. You, John Catchpole, remove 
the silly Wench from the court : and, if she con- 
tinue her abuse of men of worship, silence her in 
the tumbrel, for we are bound to proceed to 
business concerning the whole Commonwealth; 
Even now hath the Porte-joye of the Chancery 
delivered to me certain most important writs of 



our S«TBV8igiL LcHrd the Kmg, contaming his 
Graee^B high «^»iiAnd£k^ 

. Thergftid J?Qirte-joy§of the Ghancerjr often acted as 
eneof themeifiiengersoftheOrewtSeal: and, ilrhai- 
mwvaskj h»re been the original nature of the affidis 
wherewithikewas chajged in tfaeitim8*of Thonuuii 
Becket, it is certain, that in the> fourteentk^een- 
tiirjr he wa» anything rather th»i a bearer ef ghdr 
mfli. In our own times, euar* spirits are notpaiv 
tieularly exhilarated by the approach ol any prooMs 
issued by the Court of Chancery: and^ in good 
aooib, there was then no particular reason to^wal- 
oome the satellites of that renerable taribuml. 
The Chancellor, who might be de^gnated b» prin- 
oipal Secretary of State tw all d^artments^ was 
the great medium of communication between^ the 
KLiii^ and his subjects: and whatev^ the S » i» 
teiff^ had to ask or to teU, was usually aeked^er 
tcdd by or under tho direetions <^ this high tamih 
tioMry. ^ 

« Kowiy altlwhgh: ihe gcacious declaratibiur wkSA. 
iJiB OhanfldObr was ohargadM to ddirer, wenr-MMJi 
diveraofied in. thaizr imnJ^ £Smag » tbek^ UfB»i iMi 
iii»ki£Hriai^']tt:>thBii» aMtter^ yet^ «omehOiir o^ iao- 
then, theijlii generally all c<^Veyedihe sliyaiQfixitiditl. 
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Even; oar ihe aey&nl rariotion^ <^ a skilftil com* 
poser, after conducting the heae«P thfougk every 
mi»e of fasmmmif,. round about and np and dawn, 
byiflatB flad aharps^ erotehets and quavers, sweetly 
didis- and gtide; at last, into the sane identical 
thmnp^ idonip) thmnp, thump, — ^thump, tweedle, 
twvedLchdkee^i of the Tema. Even so, did the 
maadnflea fif oiBT ancient Kings, whether kind or 
aDgry,n— Aether tender or dignified, — whedier 
&)eQting:;tke preservation of the peace, or pre- 
paring for the proeecution of a war, — ^whether 
ftimGUDcing. a royal birth or a royal death, — 
vheiiier t0 daoliffe that the royal son would wear 
Uft > first- ^itrs^ On his royal heels, or the royal 
dangbjte? firet iwieeive the marriage ring on her royal 
Sli^ar,^-r*miiraoiaMy o(»ielude with a request or a 
4eitattd for mon^^s worth or money : either by 
eixptem teirma^ or by implication ; either by a plain 
iftff^mpiotj demand, or by the enunciation of some 
potent cause, which would produce the salutary 
cfiebt of peeviiiary depletion, as surely as thf blood 
ktreiBtmctodL by the ^pliciufcion of iim keck to iiie 
]^ien^ mudek!^ the' doetev^i hands. 

Tliie pie^ieitfc mstaace offered no excqition to iha 
leneeral rule. I^g Edward, greeting his laving 

IP 1 
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subjects, expatiated in most emphatic terms '^dati 
the miseries which the realm was ilikely to sukain 
by the invasion of the wicked, barbafbug, iind piei*- 
iidious Scots. Church and State, he alleged, H*^e 
in equal danger; and, " inasmuch as that Which 
concerneth all, ought to be determined 'by ^fhe 
advice of all concerned, we have deterabiiied;'^ — 
the writ continued, — " to hold our Parlianient at 
Westminster, in eight days of St. Hilary.* 

Parliament ! — The effect of thfe arinbunCemeiit 
was magical. Parliament ! — Even before the second 
syllable of the word had been uttered, a visi6n of 
aids and subsidies instantly rose before the Appalled 
multitude : — ^assessors and ieoUectoi^ flitted in th^ 
ambient air. And whilst the Sheriff and the Othclr 
functionaries preserved a tranquil, but not a cheer- 
ful gravity, every one else present, high or lo#, 
earl or churl, as the Anglo-Saxon rhyme has it, 
seemed impressed with the comniion fear of the 
impondiiig Visitation, and occupied by the thoughts 
of averting or evading the blow. Sir Gilbert de 
Hastings instiAfetivbly pliidked his purse out of' his 
sleeve: ^iid, draWing the sti^iiigs together, he 
twisted and tied theih,' in tHe course of ti^lf a 
minute of ii^rV^us' agitation, into a 'Gordlan 'knot. 



^p«M-Qj?,tlj^ .d^fyiiii^ ^ a^^ attempt, tp undo it,. except 
]^Yr.ih^ ^eam9 . pwtised by the sqi^. qf.Ammon: 
bju^vp;l;^ich,,,9^,tb9 .owner well knew by sad ©?:pe7 
iliej^e^.WQiflW .fja-il to defend the contents, against 
th,9,j4e^?rou8 unj:ayelment of the cunniijig emis- 
^^e^.of ^he Trq^sury, 

Hf^jt^^g^.tarried, in the field. But the Abbot, of 

Qsei^ejr ,fpj^hwith gpided his steed to the righjt- 

about, andi. rode away from the meeting as fast a^ 

lie could tiTpt, tu^^ing the deafest of deaf ears to 

the monitions which he received, — " My Lord 

^bbot, we \yaiit you I'' — My Lord trotted pn.—- 

".My. Lord Abbot, we want you!'" — vociferajted 

the Sheriff in a voice of thunder. — My Lord heard 

nothings but, QontiAued his progress until he was 

iiit^cepted. by,|the Porte-joye,. who, respectfully 

d^^ng his cap, and offering a salutation which the 

^bbot seeiued yeiry unwilling to return, attempted 

,to^ Sjervp the. Prelate with .the. muqh-abominated 

^pppes^ the wrijt of summons^ by wl^ich ,he was 

.fjon;unwd£(}j all pther u^t^era laid ^side,;to attend 

.^ R^rso^, ^t tfee P^i;liapi^pt,^tp Ipceat .\vi|;h a;id give 

,)5pun^e]i^to the ]5.ing^uppi^ th^^ affairs ]iv][^ich shoi^d 

. Whether tenure or custpm did pr did, not, render 
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the Abbot of Oseney.liiibite to^ihe rei^ disagreeable 
duty of taking his seat in ParUasuent^ by whieb ihe 
would be taxed amongst the holders pf liff ppo^ 
perty, was a question which had longbleen agitated, 
both in fact and in law. The name of ihe' Abbot 
of Oseney stood high on the roll of Parliaflii&iilAi^y 
Prelates; jnet, years had elapsed since sUch an 
Abbot had been seen among the Lords. Many 
attempts, it is true, had been made to enforce the 
attendance of the last Abbot but one, Abbot Peter; 
who, according to the tradition current amongst 
the officers of the House of Lords, was what, in 
the technical language of Carey-street and Bell- 
yard, wonld be called a very shy customer. It was 
almost as diflBeult to execute a Parliamentary writ 
of summons at Oseney, as it would now be to 
effect the -execution of a writ of capias in the 
county Galway. Every kind of device was re- 
8<MH;ed to for the purpose of obtaining a legal hoH 
upon the Abbot, and these attempts were resisted 
with singular energy. 

On one very urgent occasion, the Lord Chan- 
cellor did not think it beneath the dignity of Par- 
liament to dispatch a Master, William de Eyre- 
minne, afterwards advanced to the RoUff, and ulti- 
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masbelf jpoem&M to the Bishopric rf Norwieli, who 
oiiDikUiiilyHliined.taeoeia to the Abbot in tibe-dia- 
gtticie iffliiijpeiiitaliti tjHo &r he waa successful, but 
as .«f9fm,;afi hds^^emimd was dieolosed, the Master 
Nioi9il^.fMch4( salutary discipline from the knotted 
<>i^l|g^ rpppyided hj the Monks for the benefit of 
d^e ^ifi^ters to the idirine of Saint BrithwoM, as 
ii^ucjaed hina to doeamp luost speedily, adopting mAi 
entipoailioea'ily the Qharacter which he had assumed. 
On another occasion, it was reported that the 
Messenger was agreeably surprised by the unex- 
pected 450fdiality of his reception. No obstacle 
was ^offered; asd the Abbot, receiving die Pariia- 
iiontary .proeess with much respect, deUvered it to 
liis Seneschal, telling him to take care that it was 
{NToperly jetomed. The summoning officer was 
then alK>wn into a '' parloir,"*" and kindly requested 
to take a meal previous to the resumption of his 
journey. The dish was brought up and placed 
before him. Well did fae augur from the ampli- 
tude of the cover, — ^but, when the towering dome 
wafi jemoved, it displayed a mess &r more novel 
thaan invitijQg, — the parchm^it writ fried in the 
wax of the great seaL Before he could recover 
from his sminise, the atteaa^ants disappeared, the 
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loud sbAtitS'Bf kli^te3l-te'oih'WlAouti%i'iii6ard)<h^ 
#ce%f"tKy'Pit^itei4^^,'d^krt«^ th«4J h^Bsboold 
ne^F t^^fc^ '^ s^cifi/d 6Btii*Afe Until We" fe«d'id<b«i>}Jibt 
tibe'^iji' ffie first, thfedUiity^ disb li^t^ befdi^tfeta 
upon the 'liable: ' AM the ' threit%aij^mi«rie*'ittfe 
effect wiiliout the slightest iri^igatiOttV'f6y'^f'»ti^ 
othier' food did he partake/ rifefiherbitcf' '116* >yf> 
could he obtain, until, after !iW6 trlioliB' Idaj^ rf^bliL 
tude and abstinence, the ci^vin^i bf niingfet c&tti- 
pelled the unlucky representative df thfe Ghkn^etfjr 
to swallow both the afiront iand the prbeesi^: " 
Such were the reports, "whether tru:6 or felse ; 
and there were very many bthers of ttie 'sathi^ tind, 
concerning the ability shown by the Abboftd ntf 
Oseney in defeating the legal process intended -to 
enforce their Parliamentary duties : and dtiriilg'i* 
long period, no further attempts had "been liiade 
upon them. A learned member of the Society^of 
Antiquaries, the principal contributor (entre fidks) 
to that venerable periodical, the Gehtlenien's 
Magazine, and who collects materials for a Supple- 
ment to the last splendid, new, and enlarged edition 
of Dugdale'^s Monasticon, to be published by sub- 
scription, in as many parts as the subscribers^ resig- 
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:*Jllatiri>f»(H5S*iitf,[?iftF iA;^b^ i^VOT^entatipn office, 
fifttftlwliiA1^r^^f?i avd, .^l^mX'tion^ i^\ iufwhich all 
(^l^sl)o ft Wiei?, . >*n4 , qtiiei: ; particulargf, ^ ^ bave been 
4jfti^6iIJj| er^i^f..,jPi;V^ h^ swmises that tbejr would, 
,if,4eg]il)le);jiip>y^^&rded a more satisfactory expla- 
4^q^ i^,.^;i9^s|§ati9U of hostilities. Be this as it 

W>Jn t!l^$uVp^^i97\^ :W^ B^iQ^ like a man deter- 

iai];i^(tp.||f) ^{s d^tjr^.aiid seizing the hprse^s rein 

with tl^.,p^.bf^iuii,.bB attempted, with the other, 

tgtfprcifl ,tb,9, ;iyrj\t, iutip the Abbot's grasp. 

i ,.''>|GwJtly^.geffLtly, .^ptly, Master Porte-joye,''— 

jiug(^^4,t]ae 4-bbQt^ — ^^jon may e'en put your scrap 

jpiljQi^jpUi^, , scrip, jfgaLa. . My much-lamented pre- 

d^fl^ssipr? i^ichard de Dronebury, to whose station, 

^r ^ei.l3a4.fuled us ifi peacp and quietness during 

t,t\ij^»jfcy yeafp, I, aU un^ro^thy as I be, was called 

. \^% Eaajt^r, ba^^ s^t , u^ q,uite at ea^e. A blessing be 

/uppu .hii^y — ^fpr he obtained sevfsral most valuable 

priyijleges.fpr our Cpnveiit,:andsvich as will for ever 

cpnuuenior^te hifi name. ^ A grant of twelve fat 

bucks^yearly,! ^nd every yeai*, frpn^ Woodstock f ark. 

A thousaiid ,fagots of wqo4 at each fsj^ll, to every 
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stick wbereof you shall be haartily welcome, Macrfser 
Porte-joye. And, lastly, a patent, declaring ikaii 
the Reverend Abbot of Oseney, sad all his sueoefih 
sors for ever thereafter, shall be wholly exenopted^. 
exonerated, and discharged from attending JParliar 
ment, or in any way resorting to the same, or from 
being held, bound, or obliged to give any advioe:^. 
counsel to the King, his heirs or successoiv^ i^ool 
any matter, cause, or thing whatever. Well do I 
know how anxious my Lord Chancellor is to fiU; 
the Parliament House with the like of me; but 
with this patent I defy him. — Let him do his woi»6, 
I wo^nt come to Parliament.'*^ 

^' You shall answer for this contempt befcn*e the 
Chancellor, my Lord, when the seals are next 
opened in Westminster Hall, on the table of marble 
stone. A conmiission of rebellion will bring y<Mi, 
to your senees,"'' — exclaimed the Porte-joye, scowls 
ing at the Abbot. But all further discussion bar 
tween these parties was prevented by the Hii^ 
Sheriff, who conmianded his clerk to read thft 
whole of the writ, by wl^h he was c(»nmandod 
^' to cause two Knights to be -elected for the Shb»; 
and from every City within his Bailiwick two 
Citizens ; and from every Borough two Biiia*geflsai^ 
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aS of die mote <Iiscireet and wnier sort, and to cause 
tLem to come before the King in his Parliament 
at the befbrcHmeiitioned place and day, with full 
foWwB from iiieir respective comintmities, to per- 
feradand^ oeMseBt to «adb matters as hj ccmttnosa 
cimniiei Bhall beihen and there ordained ; and this 
ym wHl in no wise omit, as you will answer at 
yonr peril."" 

A momentary pause ensued. The main body of 
die Suitors retreated from the High Sheriff, as 
&ough he had been a centre of repulsion: and, 
aftcfr a short but vehement conversation amongst 
themselves, one of the bettermost sort of yeomen, — 
a gentleman farmer, if we may use the modern 
term, — stepped fc^ward and addressed Sir Giles : — 
"Your worship well knows that we, poor Com- 
mons, are not bound to proceed to the election. 
You have no right to call upon us to interfere. So 
many of the Earls and Barons of the Shire, the 
great men, who ought to take the main trouble, 
burthen, and business of the dioice of the Knights 
iqxm themselves, are absent now in the King^s 
service, that we neither can nor dare proceed to 
nominate those who are to represent the County. 
Sudbi slender folk as we have no concern with these 
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weighty matters. How oari wei.tell wfadKareibe^il 
qikalifiMito s^tveT''-; - '/; i n«» / \-u:^>\ /nr i'l fj.riv/ 
•^' What of ibat^ Johakt TEraflfoH,P?*4.^aidfiiiy 
Sheriff;-^' do you think that his Ora^b ivill aHoiti' 
his aiffairs to be delated! by excuitses such •. as lih^se I 
You, Suitbts of the Shire, ar^raismiiich >b6aiij4 and 
obliged to concur in' the ohoicc'of itBe 'Oomrirf^ 
Members as any Baron of the reahfa. /uDorypur 
duty; I tjommand ye in the King's namttiV rn. ) 
" Prove your allegations,' Siit Sheriff,? Vrcreplied 
the sturdy Yeoman, whoj as thei JReevH^rjaieaded, 
the deputation of.his to'wnshipi— ffQuofciQ t^eijtidg- 
saent, read the statute, cite the lawviok* pir6duee[the 
roU,' showing that our odncurrjKace.ii .the.ifEarii&r 
mentary elections is a pjwrt of onr<auit ajndii^epvicfe 
in the Shire. And if you sniec^ ia findingllhat 
you havfe any coercive right ovej^msia thisree^Hd^ 
yovi shall harness me in tb^e. te^m, aiLd knpwl ^xis- 
ther, Sip Sheriffj^'-r-^-contiAued John Toraffbrdr; <fihd 
I appear in this ;^ineiQQurt>a8.ftheAtt«rney. and 
Stewaifdiof SirRofewt'deYece."" f . -li >r -,,1=,^, 
: . A' So'be 'it, 1 Master. Jobhv*^--r)etorted the (Sfaetift 
wHh'i all diiie)d«lighi'>o£;a;4isputant..abwt to^pl^K^ 
his ^v^rsai^ h^twieen! ithe horliis ofi ar4ile«un&»tTr 
'^ Sincor J:haV<6'y6u^ !a» your masteif^/ri^ifQs^tafif^ 
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IB; thviiSliise (Donrt^^/ iDimill/ lei you go as a Suitor 
with all my heart. You have just alleged that th|8 
UD-tUcfK-^andiddtyiof 1Ji0< elections &lls upoh the 
EaUs heoA Baroiisjii This is your acknowledgment^ 
in>'fdU'and[')open>43ouvt,/^hich you cannot retract, 
tod Miwhich land.die Coroners wiU all bear record 
^rmid oflmdutb before the Exchequer. Now deny, 
i()ij9pu)<cian,.thkt,iin all proceedings of this County 
Court, yauiiare^fiallyiempow^ed, by immemorial 
boBtpm^^.iiiDsiidel* for Sir Hobert your master, in the 
iaii[i» oiamiep ais if'he were' here present. Therefore, 
tobd^rtf^ril'Of'the KingVr high displeasure, and as 
y(iu >ieiidei| life ^imd'lhnb, proceed at once to the 
di^1^dn;j^ks >you'aire in duty bound, and as it has 
been 'iTil^^ Again 'tod again, in Yorkshire.*" 
'' OPhiKituiLtingi and u9!iceHain as the elective fran- 
ehiiEfe Vi^ani attteiridr to the creation of the forty- 
billing auiSi^age', the only practice almost, in which 
>mii(5h ubiformlty ban be discovered, or which is de- 
fine^ • wi^ cleai^oss ■ and precision in coeval docu- 
ments, is the usage of the Stewards or Attorneys of 
thififBj&ronAgte concurring in the Parliamentary nomi- 
fiMttioni^, '^UHd> 00' isMtO' occasions electing, or rather 
msdcingy^iiftie mendberfe without the assent of any 
^Iifel»pi^i^'whate?5e«, — a professional arrangement 
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whicb, aa some folks saj, is by iu> means ebficdete. 
John Trafibrd, therefore, bad no help.. L3c:e a wiae 
debater, he yielded to the pinch of thei argument^ 
without confessing that he felt it : and, hailing 
muttered a few wor& to the Sheriff, which might 
be considered as an assent, a long conference itook 
place betwem him and some of his; bro&er 
Stewards^ as- well as with the other Suitors* 
During this confahulation,^ sevesal nods and winks 
of intelligeoiee passed between Trafford and a vmH- 
mounted Kni^t: and whilst the former appeared 
to be settling the business, with the Suitors^, the 
latter, who had been close to Sir Giles^. coniinned 
gradually backing and sidleing away through illis 
groups of Shiresmen* And, just, aa he had got elns 
out of the ring, John Trafford declared, in a most 
sonorous mce, that the Suitors had; chosen Sb 
B4^hard de Pogeys as one of their representativetjL 
The Sheriff, who^ keeping his eye fix^ updlt 
Sir Biohaid as ha receded, had. evidently suspected 
some inaooewvTe,. instantly ordered his BaiM& te 
secure, the body of the Memben*-thisi is rather an 
Hibernian phrase, but, as I camiot depact fisw mjr 
authoiities^ I do aot fanow how iteaa be adaendiedH- 
^^ and,^ QOHtinued he witk mudi vehemenoe, '^ 8if 
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Bkhard mii8t> be* forthwith ccmimitted to custody, 
uhn Imi giveB gocd bail — ^two substantial free- 
IioIdGm — that he wiU duly attend in his place 
amoogstthe Commons on the first day of the Sesh 

Moa, acoosding to the laws and usage of Parlia- 

-^ * w 

BUUC 

AH ^diia^ however, was more easily said than 
donft, for, before the verbal precept had proceeded 
iamf the lips of the Sheriff, Sir Richard was gal^ 
hpmg sway at full speed across the fields. Off 
dasdied tbo Baili% after the Member, amidst the 
iboutsi of iiie' surrounding crowd, who forgot all 
&dir ginevanees int the stimulus of the chase, which 
ikey- eoitempliated with the perfect certainty of 
teeeiving soma satisfttotion by its termination : 
nhetibeo by the escape of the fugitive, in which 
difiir common enemy, the Sheriff, would be 
to » hea¥y amercement : or by the capture 
off>11ie Kid^ht, » result which would give them 
afami^'aqual delight^ hy imposing a disagreeable 
■ttdtifiaMabe <iufy upon an individual who was vaai^ 
vondiftdidiihed, in ednsequenee e( his overbearing 
liiiiiil—iiili mm! iliiiniiiifiii tyranny. 
Mv ei^^thi^ t«n>^ abfip^e^xneiitioifed gratifications 



tb«re,.wap ^ Ahir4iiwa*i|ifent;,^wuiien>ft^t^ bf/te 
mQWi9.ta,beiov,erIciok04; nftrndly^.tl^c^Me^itJidi; 
in tke oontegA, ffthoae ]r&9peej^ble;ra|kdni9t^gent 
fuiiiQtionarieft). the SbotiCa Bmli&) mighty f^wiobQ^iiS 
or.anOtheir, ccnne to.somQ kind of: baroiv ,;!in 1^ 
oharitable^ expectation, the good vxm ofihetiS^m^ 
were not entirely disafppointed. . Bounduigutionj 
the open, fields, whilst the welkuijiesOiiiideA jfidtif 
the cheers of the spectators, theffleet<coui!ser-«fiSil 
Bichard sliddered on the grass^ atid tibeu: stuoiU^ 
and fell down the sloping side ofiooe^of ihQ flpaii^ 
ancient British entrenchments by whdd)I;th».ipUib 
was crossed, and the horse and the rider icoUing;oT«r, 
the latter was deposited quite at the hotlioka ofiithd 
foss, unhurt, but, of course, mudb discKManpoised'l < 
]^unc-estoyle had received as little tdailmge jasihis 
master. Horse and rider were imiitiediatejly^ on •, tbeir 
respective legscigain: Blaunenestoyle shook himself 
snorted, and was quite ready to start; butSiir Jtidbattl 
had to regird his sword, and before be <iould tmmmt^ 
the Baili^ were close at himi: I>ick-o'4thM97fflft 
attempted to trip bim up,, whilst John CatGh|fiole 
seised him by the . oellar of / his ffoumpoii^. ^.^A 
sQiiffl^ eiKi|i€^,;duriQg wbi^ the m^M.4ke BaiiSii^ 
^y tQ(^->tbe . opppj^twitf .<^ epiaii^tiiig: thewk 



«0lv^ ftom'iH)i»rtKol:«i Di^etlyMyiEleA fhkn the 
Miift-flilijI th6' ^Btldfe* ^wita 1>6^ and Mended vn a 
lAildMM^iaiMl^itt'i^^bk^ in^ kad ended \¥a« 

Medrltt«ediWiUioa!i > iAiiy Au^het explanation,' when 
thl^ (MBScem'ii^jiUnled the' asmmbl^^ by Diok'g 
iflii^ngl ^it and flie closed eye of his companion. 
inofchet^ttyaanwIile^^Sir Riokaid had wholly disap^ 
{i^fli%A')i>flnd'1)heiiipl9oial return made by the "Sheriff 
tor^fbetwrit^'which I ' translate from an o£SceH;opy 
^Vh0^0mk-^^Mifpjkj^j furnished by the Deputy 
Ki9qtef^^l4f^'tb#''Itlecords in the Tower — ^will best 
elttiillati^Hhb' 4bleari)i|g of the transaction. 
7 /^Siiffiltefthajfdi def Pogey^^ Knight, duly elected 
by 'the fflhktdv^efiisM to find bail for his appearance 
in Pbrliainetirt'-k'ithe day and place within men* 
^(ibed,«aDfdliaviti^' grievously assaulted my Bailiffs, 
iti<!i0nten)^'of the* King, his crown and dignity, 
akid-'iablKKinded to ike Ghfltem Hundreds^ into 
wfaaik lAhertyii' n<»t'being sfaire-hnd or guildable, I 
PMMniit center, I am* unable to make any other exe- 
eoliotf of' the writs as fiir as he-is concerned.^ 
' 'If jr toeadem arowell aware that, at the present 
&y, ft niittinal'^AteWKrddup connected with the 
CkBieJrn BulMbndfl, ealled an (^fioe of profit under 
the Orown^ enaMes ihe notember, by a species of 
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juggle,--^ such a term may be ttsed wiihaat a 
breach ^f priTilege^ — ^to lesigii his Beat m com- 
plete violatioa of the principles of the eonstitutioiit 
and to the destruction of the puriiy of Parliament 
and the poHtieal independence of the individual. 
But, it is not so generally known, that this ancieoit 
dcHiiain, which now affords the means (tf retreating 
out oP the House of Commons, was, in the foor^ 
teenth century, not imfrequently emj^yed as a 
sanctuary, in which the Kni^it of tibe Shire took 
refuge in order to avoid being dragged into Parlia- 
ment against his will. For, being a distinct juris- 
diction, in which the Sheriff had no control, and 
where he could not ^rab the county member, it 
enabled the recusant to baffle the process, at leaat 
until the short session had closed. 

As soon as the excitement occasioned by the 
chase had in some degree subsided. Sir Giles de 
Argentein commanded the Suitors to proceed to 
the election of a seeond Knight, as required by the 
writ. There was some doubt whether the Sheriff 
might not be entitled to declare that the election 
of Sir Richanl de Pogeyi was void, and that they 
were therefore bound to dboose another in his 
place ; but after a tumultuous diseussion the qpoh 
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tion wa« waived. Indeed, several of tlie Shiresmen 
maiatamed) tiiat it was of no kind of oonsequezice 
wfaedier they rotumed one Kni^t or a eoore, sinoe, 
ivkatei^r tke nmnber might be, the Knights of the 
Sldre, liice the Citiaens appearing lor London, had 
«dy A collective vcHoe for the Gmnty, — one jcont 
^iteaxnongst tbem,*— «nd not an individual suffirage 
Yeij thou^ this was confidently asserted, nobody 
speared to be certain as to the practice prevailing 
in Pariianaeat, upon a point which, one would 
&ink, vras of great importance in all times, and most 
vitsUy BO at a period like the present, when, as 
Marco Polo easily collected from the conversation 
tf the bystanders, there was a strong feeling of 
O|^ositioik against the Crown. 

A pause ensued, and Sir Giles presented himself 
as if 40 reoeive the nomination of the Court. No 
me eame forward, and the High Sheriff, with much 
more patience and fi^bearanee than might have 
Wtti expected from him, continued apparently 
waiting fir the nomination. At this moment, a 
liawk which one of ^tme foUowers of Sir Giles bore 
Ifon his fist, having broken ber leadi, soured i^ 
wards, and ^en descended in her flight, attra^ed 
by mther an ^aMiUe object,^ a pigeon, after whom 
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she winged her way. This spectacle, as might be 
supposed, drew off the attention of tibe cifowd,— 
Trafford, indeed, always maintained, to his dyin^ 
day, that it was no accident, bnt ihat MaitinH^'^-ithe^ 
Mews had slipped the leash when tiudffed by fiiif 
Giles, — ^and during their diversion from the 'biui^ 
ness, the Sheriff, after a few minutest t^nVeln^Atf 
with the Knights who were nearest to'him,'iH9e2tlI^ 
the attention of the Shiresmen, by ^daring this^ 
Sir Thomas de Turberville was fairiy d^t^ 'by- 
the County, as the other Knight tO'serv^fdr flltt^ 
same in Parliament, and that John atfc Ore^ 'aiid^ 
Kichard att Wood were his manucaptbrs. ' • " 
This declaration excited a nniversal btitci^ tk 
discontent suid indignation amongst th^ 6hirei§tGiei!tV 
They whooped, scolded, groaned, abd John Traf-' 
ford, again acting as spokesman, loudly accused tibo' 
Sheriff with jobbing and collusion, employing the 
most uncourteous and unmeasured language. " It 
is a repetition of the fraud and deceit which you 
practised at the last Parliament, when you levied 
seven pounds sterling for the wages of your ally and 
cater-cousin Sir Marmaduke Vavasour, being at the 
enormous rate of four shillings and eight-pence a 
day — ^two groats above the settled allowance— 
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wh^it^: he waa n^yer duly elected by us, and we 
could.teve,. hired aa good a member, aye, and a 
l^ettjBf? ctm9, Yfhq woijlii have been glad to do all the 
is^jk Aif ith^iCo^pl^ for five pounds, yea, even five 
n^^]^ %md who ysrould have agreed in the lump, to 



^c^pt t^e said sum for all his expenses going and 
];9;iiU,ri]i^g,;and for all his keep at Westminster, let 
Ih^.^i^^^m^nt sit as long as it might — ^yea, even 
iofi\^ whoJiB month.'' Voices were rising louder 
hifxi ilpud^r, and there was every appearance of a 
n^y^ s^orm. .But the banner of Sir Giles de Ar- 
gem^ein, emblazoned with the bearing allusive to 
his name-r4h^ three cups of silver — ^was elevated, 
the tiamipets sounded, the horses were in motion, 
aoid the isipearmen and knights, closing round the 
Sheriff, pierced through the crowd, and the meeting 
was dissolved. 
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GUILDHALL. 



As I have before observed, my imperfect matcfrbls 
merely afford broken passages from a narrative of 
wliich the greater portion has perished: Y^t I 
apprehend that you, gentle Keadet' — and I address 
you as gentle, according to the old establiahed 
usage, though it is very possible you are quite 
the contrary, and looking on me and my produc- 
tion with aspect of verjuice and lips of scorn, — ^nay, 
worse than all, — preparing to discharge your long 
outstanding tailor^s bill, by cutting me up in your 
next review — ^that you, gentle Reader, may, in spite 
of these deficiencies, be able to form a very adequate 
idea of the objects here presented to your imder- 
standing. 

There are on the outside of Lichfield Cathedral 
some singular monuments, — I think that Darwin 
has commented upon them, — ^by which my meaning 
may be exemplified. Of each individual statue, 
nothing more is preserved, than a head and 
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shoulders, and ankles and feet. These fragments, 
placed at the proper distances from each other, are 
built up in the wall : and though the eye sees nothing 
bat parts of a figtdrfe, yet the mind sees all the 
remainder, and supplies all that is wanting. You 
have the entire effigy before you. — ^And I hope 
tbat, m like manner, I have enough left of the 
seyezal personages, to give you as good a notion of 
what they were, at least for all practical purposes, 
even as though the whole of the original history 
had been extant and printed at large. 
. Resuming, therefore, my tale, I must state, that 
I am utterly unable to trace the exact road by 
which pur Travellers reached London. All I do 
know is this, that Marco Polo arrived at a happy 
time, when there was a great deal of movement in 
the City, capable of exciting his curiosity. London 
did not claim the political attributes of sovereignty 
exercised by the Italian Republics, or the Teutonic 
Hsmse towns : but our Troynovant did nevertheless, 
Ui practice, possess such a degree of self-government 
as frequently to exhibit the feelings of an inde 
pendent community. Whatever liberties the bur- 
gesses of London had held in the Anglo-Saxon age, 
—and I believe that the City was then in the 
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naturo/off a r^pjabUp,,s^bj^^:^n?':^*t^ iW^lthe .wfW/ 

which ^ha.forp^ifi. an4 l»ngu^g^, of hfW pQi4(J,i§|iHp^j 
thw frwchises, they were swi*^i«^4)bjjjtbe9|^fttr, 
solemn cjon^pacte and assura^cei^;j^Ap4i)^i#*byn4 
tional guarantees aflorded bytheigo^diflijoQ^ W^lsr 
which; enpircled the city, and ,biy,t^e Jfcrty <|^qi^B4j 
fighting men who dwelt isri^hin ,tbe^^, i?$imp5M!*»j(( 
were sufficient to cause these rprJivjilQl^jitOf'NF 
respected, even by thfe most powerful; ^vl^ignskiti) 
Not. that the Londoners esgoyeidl tb^Qor^lklfti 
without disturbance. Bepeatedly; wero^llbaUiage^r 
levied which they represeoated as, «ttprB[)ous^r-r-hutlr 
the closer the sheep were shorn, th^j faster, this ivv'iarpl 
grew; the harder the sponge lyas i6qu^«zedi I^hftl 
more it absorbed^-^London^s qitis^n^.aptually thr<yv#i- 
in proportion to the pluckings whi^ :^y sjULg^^ed ;i • 
and all the contemporary writppsi. who, ttari;atei,tb©i; 
exactions which they suffered, req^ally: be^^ \f itnte^ 
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to their increasing property. !f r,. Imj; ♦ ui iiiuv 
Occasions, also, more than on^ s>\^^^m^^\ wh^chi 
their liberties were seized into .the^!Jat9llds,(<)f Ithtf* 



(*W»«^ritoea W'^ toutfejy^, froM^^nfl dating' ili^ 
iMia!e'>4^4;^ eV^ll '^oWn id ' bur bwn'tiih^. Thk 
giiiii3<ftr^%fefe^of ^ufHbrlty pd6s6ssed By the SiJVb^ 
rei^ ^♦l}ii^*ttd,4faA', m trtrth, the safeguard at 
th^i^l^^hfi^^^^yiAieh they disputed the Royal 
p(r^wr}AiueV0!i»*^heft'»tihat plower was most abiiseid.* 
If Pitederi^^lBMrbaiiosfsfii cotdd have summoned ^' 
citisieniEr 'Of ^Milbd^befote his Exchequer; a healry 
mtd^ might liav^'ibeeir imposed upon tfaein, Kut 
thei^iJwils'Wdul^'tiot'haVe be^ prostrated,' 'nbi'' 
theii* city given' «cip^ isfpoS and deittmction. ' ' ' 
I'Not y^s'ednduoite to the real iniiepehdence of 
Lofadohy^wattiflie^ftjifety^vttlve, if such aA expression 
mayble ^pl^yedy ^ibh the'RJngV cdtirtd of jus- 
tice 'flJIbfrdiedvftir thd-es^iatiebfftlre angry |)assion& 
and I diifi^ft^tii^ 'bf- ttle t5iti*feiisj • They fiJeqtientily 
purstt^' 2im^ plii^Wttted: ' oii^ atocithfci*» ' With ' gt6*t 
virulence and animosity i ' yi^t;*! the- •exist^nk^e'^ of 
regtikr t^bMMt^lfer, by tod'tdirought i?rfa((3h i^engidtiA^e 
cottld^<be^«tt^roM, errtdn'iffljustiy; 'prc^il^d th6^ 
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whdlesale proscriptioiis of the Branchi aiaid the Neri, 
of Gtielfe and GFhibeHns. And thongh it was- by 
no ikteaiis agreeable to be outlawed without reason, 
6till there was a wide difference between the most 
ill^al lejgal proceeding of an English special eon- 
mission of oyer and terminer, and the sentence of 
the democracy, who arrived at the termi'mr without 
the preliminary rfthe oyer, pronouncing the doom, 
by which you were banished, under the pensdty of 
being burnt alive if you returned. 

Nor amongst the causes of the well-being of 
London, must we omit the kindly influence of civie 
hospitality, — ^and Icmg may it continue, and we be 
there to eat. — Constantly in the habit of assem- 
bling at the festive board, as well in the greater 
associations of the city, as in the smaHer bodies of 
the guilds, our citizens, however mudi they might 
be at discord or variance, were always in the way 
of being brought together by good fellowship* 
When the rival parties at Florence would have 
heea employed in razing each other^s towers to the 
ground, ou^ London fections- united in demolishing 
the ramparts of a venison pasty« In fact, our 
English municipalities were placed exactly in the 
middle term, best calculated to insure the prosperity 



^.die peQ]>le(«t l«ge« The abeence of a su£Bcient 
CDBtrolUngiponfiffr in tiie Sovereign of the Rcnnaiio* 
6al^a|^J6 jEiHiplre) allowed the several members of 
wbieh it ,wa9 composed to sever themselves into 
idisdnqt oopmaLunities, in which, after a painful and 
distwrbed-existence, every trace of real liberty has 
Mtoyr expired* In France, the absence of sufficient 
Qoosistency in the municipalities and provincial 
governmeniifa, ^labled the Crown to overcome every 
obstacle, and to leave the people no other franchises 
esoepi those held by the Sovereign'*s will and plea- 
sure. And, after every revolution which that vol- 
canic country sustains, its shaken elements gravitate 
ugaan upon- a central despotism. Not so in England, 
^ere the municipal communities were enabled to 
maintain iheir quaUfied independence, until the 
Aerelopovent of a general legislature, into which all 
the political powers of these minor orbs could merge 
fop the benefit of the community at large. 

If I were in a mood to theorize upon the scanty 
vestiges of the ancient state of society in London, 
I shoold be inclined to maintain, that the inhabi- 
tants, the Burhwara, or Burgesses, as they are 
termed in. the Charter of William the Norman, were 
sev€fFed j into two distinct classes, — ^the Aldermen, 
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Magnates, or JSarons, the ;repr^8ie(nta.tiy6$ of some 
vpry ancient and remote victarioii3 W5^> in, wbona, iim 
powers of government principally; flested^T-raad tho 
Citizens at large, the descendants of ia,y.anquisbeii 
race, a mixed multitude, and who wei^e ,peYha|)^ 
themselves subdivided into various plebeian cs^3t<98*). 
In some respects, however, the City migbl^ibei 
considered as a federal State, and each , pf th^^ 
districts or Wards of which it was: compc^eeid, .wb-: 
sisted under the local government of an Alderm^Jji, 
the presiding magistrate of the little caminm^ityn 
Several of these Rulers held their authority in, fuH 
property. The Aldermanry descended from father, 
to son, and might be sold by the son, if ,he chpse 
to alienate his patrimonial inheritanpef It may 
appear singular that such a spepieg of austhority.ift 
a great and populous cityj should be susceptibloi of 
transfer by bargain and sale. But the inappro- 
priateness will diminish when it is j:ecollected, that 
the Aldermanry bpjce a great resemblance to a 
baronial jurisdiction, ja loiidship, an honour, .or. a. 
manor,, to .which p.n^ogous rights, of jurisdiction 
were appifrtppant, and which might equally become 
the subject of dealings between party and party. 
Nor must it be forgotten that in this, as in many 
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other ap{mrM€^{]i€«tlliHi*iti^'of th^ thiddle ag^s', the 
fitk«geri^d is itict^iEtseaby the obisolete gait which 
tiii^iaASmnk*' Jwisdiction is at this JjreSent 5ay^ 
ki^feiUy'bciughi'aittl'sbld. When a commission in 
A(^^4>f^g6btfs if^'flrgit J)urcliafied ly a Cornet, he 
acifdif*efe;''by pif^tot* 6f the regulation price, the 
initokty^Vight^of tittiM^ as a judge in a coiirt-mar- 
ti^, alnd ^iiflictin^ the' heaviest punishments known 
to'tlie'-I*W.!'"Otber' Aldermen were elected by tfiiel 
"Ip^dbt *'1i(imittes,^ -the good men or inhabitants of 
tte itttrfV 'icJldiii^' pffiice foi^life, but removable for 
mSdfeoiidtibt'; bP'depriialB some remarkable instances^ 

^j^t H.'fi i..:-— ' - ' •■■•■I- 

-nl'er^r Svtere '■ also ' various Sbkes^ as ' they were 
calli^d, br jiiriisdicftiohs analogoiis to the Alder- 
msinrieis, al^^ Held in full property by their Lords, 
with important powers. In these, the Owner often 
poddtiBisysed the then touch-valued privilege of hanging 
the'cfulprits belonging t6 his own demesne, or who 
had incautiously strayed into this legal preserve, a 
right known by the uncouth Teutonic terms of in- 
fang-iheof^xA out-fang-iheof. Such districts, which, 
as it may be remarked, existed in other towns, 
were often very minute. At Colchester, for ex- 
ample, we can distinguish one of these regalities 
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on so small a scale, that if the unlucky in-gefangma- 
theof\aA been placed in its centre, a hop, a stej), 
and a jump, in school-boy fashion, would hiv« 
carried him beyond the awftd boundary. 

The Lords of these Bohes appear to hare been ori« 
ginally included amongst the municipal magistracy 
or rulers, though not usually reckoned as Aldermen: 
But amongst the functionaries, so denominated imd 
called, there was nevertheless a Prelate whose Alder* 
manry had arisen out of a Soke^ by rather a sin^- 
gular combination of circumstances, which placed 
him in a situation little analogous to his ecclesias- 
tical calling. Before the Norman Conquest, theto 
existed a certain Guild or body of Knights, deno- 
minated, in Anglo-Saxon, the Cnihtena-gild^ and 
who possessed a plot of land just within the gate 
of the city, and thence called the Port-soien. These 
Knights retained their jurisdiction, as well as thar 
land, in, and through, and after the grea^ changes 
consequent upon the Norman invasion, until aome 
time in the reign of Henry I^ when they bestowed 
their territory upon the neighbouring conip^nt of 
ihe Holy Trinity. By virtue of the trstiasfet, tJ» 
Prior of the Convent acquired the rank of «k 
Ald^noaan oi the cily* The demesne of tibe ftater- 
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nitj became, and istill 'm, tke well-known Portsoken 
Ward: whilst the name of Nightingale4a»e^ into 
which the denomination of the '^ CnHUena-^ild UmdT 
has passed hj colloqnial alteration, yet prefierves a 
memorial of the ancient owners of the soil. 

In this patrician order, these Aldermen, Mag- 
nates, or Barons, as the Hneage of the remote con- 
querors, the goyernment of the City appears to 
have been originally vested : but upon all impor- 
tant affidrs concerning the interest of the whole 
oommunity, consultation was to be had with their 
subjects^ the entire body of Citizens in Folkmoot 
assembled. Of these occasions none was more 
urgent, than when the King^s Justices itinerant 
appeared at the Tower of London. 

The professed object of this periodical visitation^ 
was the determination of *' pleas of the Crown,'^ 
or of all offences of which the King could take 
cognizance, either m supreme conservator of the 
peace, or in vindication of his rights and dignity, 
constituting, indeed, a wide field of inquiry. The 
Justices could punish the smallest and the greatest 
trespassets. From the encroachment of a foot- 
path, up to high treason, manifold were indeed 
the defaults sure to be charged against not only the 
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individuals, but the aggregate community. — " And 
as, in such case, it is impossible for us Citizens to 
avoid being handled by the King and his Justices, 
it is a great point to obtain their good will ; nor 
should we grudge or spare a liberal compliment to 
them, not omitting their clerks and ministers in 
the distribution of the same. Thus did our wise 
ancestors act, who so strenuously defended our 
liberties ; and it is no shame in us to do the like, 
and to follow the example which they have 
shown.''' — These, are very nearly the words, of an 
ancient volume treasured in the civic archives. In 
the margin of the latter clause an emphatic " non 
bene'' marks the dissent of a sturdy Town-clerk, 
who protests against such a mode of conciliating 
the ruling powers. 

Practical prudence, however, prevailed over the 
theory of patriotism^ and pecuniary compromises 
were neither unfrequent nor ineffectual. Transac- 
tions of this nature would necessarily impose some 
additional burthen upon the citizens. It was expe- 
dient to conduct the business in such a manner as 
to obtain the confidence of the people, and at the 
same time to manage with due caution and discretion. 
And a practice was introduced, of appointing a small 
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(imlaWv ^J>Hnui%^H«boi^^^ out of the 

rFoUBaabofi ^ii!hfi»\rarb«40fa8Bii^ the ma^idtrates in 
,d«tUii^«widitthe i!i9rrte»ta.tive (^ Bxr^altj', or with 
iGk»ypUointMl4 ooxibehaEof the Oonunimity of citi- 
(aBiAdiniAqocaaiihHtcle^ in &ot) by wbom any popo- 
laticiniemiMt beribettito'disQusaed than by a hirge asul 
elumidiNOilaibodiyli and who were dissolved when 
ike biitin0jaHid)forirT!^eh^diey had been appointed 
.n^ odndibded ^.thou^ not, sus we shall see here- 
(aft^, vwAhoiitiiieKerdi^big a permanent influence 
fupdn tiienmnilsipal pelioy. 
II r The* ^inrknquilHty of the City was frequently dis- 
<ut!t>^d>b]f ffiiiternial dii^utes, as well as by the vari- 
^I difitsenyic^iflri'in the nalm at large. But no 
:d^6]:>^<ni>ap^rB<to hav« taken place in the Civic 
government, until the era of the famous Parliament 
ieiitiT«eiied^aii>'Oxfi)rdy under the auspices of Simon 
de'^Montfert, JBari' of Leicester, an assembly to 
HihMfetiie contemporary chroniclers have given the 
.tnme^of !<^6 iffa&Parliemen/t. — Hath it not most 
tbllkiirly^'monopolised this title, to its own cruel 
^^xMNIg^dtii^ll^^l'^ftt leaist'SO far as any fair com- 
pjkriMi^'Wfth'tlie'flctings^ and doifigs of some of its 
liM()^eit«d^ iluec^flsoils ma^ concerned. 

By thef |)rovisions made in this same Mad Par- 
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liament^ the King was virtually deprived of the 
Koyal authority. Not indeed in style, for he re- 
tained his Grown upon his head, and all public 
enactments ran in his name ; but all the powers by 
which a government could then be carried on, were 
transferred to the Barons, with whom the Citizens 
of London entered into a close alliance and con- 
federacy. Professing, at the same time, aJl due re- 
spect for the Crown, they declared ihat they joined 
the Parliamentary rulers, ^^ saving their allegiance 
to our Lord the King.'' — ^But the spirit of tibeir 
submission may be exemplified by the following 
passage, which is nearly contemporary. — Thomas 
Pitz Thomas, when taking the oufii of allegiance 
to the Sovereign, whom it was found convenient to 
retain as a pageant of royalty, explained himself 
by saying, — " My Lord King, we Londoners will 
be your faithful and devoted subjects, so long as 
you will be good King to us ;''— or, in other words, 
*^ as long as you obey us, we, your humble servants, 
will obey you.'' 

Concurrent with the great revolution in the 
State, was a corresponding revolution in the Civic 
community. Thomas Fitz Thomas, completdiy 
excluding the ^^ Aldermen" or '' Magnates" firom 
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the dominion of the City, threw the whole power 
into the hands of the lower or lowest order of tho 
people, — '^calling themselves the Communia,^ a 
term borrowed from the opposite side of the 
Channel : and then denoting an alteration in the 
municipal policy, which, expounded in our modem 
political nomenclature, may be considered as 
designating an ultra-radical reform. A subversion, 
or rather inversion, of authority, which, though it 
shakes established institutions to the ground, never 
succeeds in obtaining for itself any permanent 
stability. 

London now became a turbulent and disorganized 
republic, independent of the central government of 
&e realm, and completely ruled by a democracy and 
its demagogue : for there really never was such a 
thing as an acephalous multitude. Base as the 
body of the reptile may be, a baser head is always 
its guide. ^' Our business,^ — ^the ancient Civic 
chronicle relates — ^^was transacted aa if no such 
thing as an Alderman existed in the whole 
nniversal world. Whatever Fitz Thomas had to 
do, he proposed to the Common people, advising 
with them, and them alone; and they cried out ya ! 
ya /'' — literally thus in the nMnuscript — " or i?ay, 

u 1 
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nay! just as he chose, and there was no way 
or means of making them either do justice, or 
suffer justice, except according to their will.*" 

It need not here be told, how Simon de Mont- 
fort fell in the field of Evesham, earning a heroes 
honour and a martyr'^s name. Popular predomi- 
nance in the City, as it had risen and thriven con- 
currently with the prosperity of the Barons, so did 
it sympathetically shrink and contract when De 
Montfort'^s party was subdued. — In appearance, the 
Aldermen resumed the same preponderance and 
magisterial functions which they had previously en- 
joyed. Again were they seen upon the hustings in 
all their former pomp and pride, whilst Fitz Thomas, 
reviled and abandoned, was cast into a fetid dungeon. 

I have said that this reinstatement of the City 
Magnates to their ancient preponderance, was 
effected in appearance. Particular and local is the 
fact ; but the principle which it involves possesses 
a general and universal applicability. 

It would be well for the peace of the world, were 
it possible for political partisans, of all sides and 
parties, to understand how entirely they miscal- 
culate the elements of the courses in which their 
tutelary planets move. As the luminary recedes, 
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and diminishes, and fades away froDfi the sight, 
they comfort themselves with the idea, that the Star 
is revolving in a parabola. However protracted 
the period may be, they ween it will, at length, 
reappear with accelerated rapidity and increased 
splendour. But, alas! it has flown off in an 
hyperbolic curve, never returning into the orbit 
from which it has once departed. 

The Orangeman, revelling in imagination in the 
renewed delights of " Protestant ascendency^** and 
" Croppies lie down f' — and the Inquisitor storing 
fagots for the future Auto da fe. — The Ancien 
noble, tottering upon his crutch in sure expecta- 
tion that the fleur de lys will again unfold upon 
the scutcheon of Louis Quatorze, and the de re- 
gain its particular and monopolizing privileges : — 
and the son of " la Jeune Frarice^ gaily chanting 
the hymns of Berenger, as he watches, with the red 
night-cap of liberty on his brow, until the Republio 
is awakened from her slumbers. — The Cavalier con- 
fiding in the revival of the High Conunission Court : 
— ^and the Roundhead, calculating upon the pro- 
fitable and pleasing spectacle of the Sequestrators 
again hard at work in Haberdashers'* Hall, — all are 
to be ranked in the same category with the Britons 
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awaiting the return of King Arthur from the fated 
fairy bower* 

In sach cases, there is much always to 
pardon, often to tolerate, sometimes to admire. 
Even imdue veneration of the past is connected 
with the best feelings of our nature,— even the 
selfishness of the friends of a fallen cause is closely 
allied to gratitude. But truth must be told,— 
smd it is the most egregious of follies to reject the 
lessons taught by the unvarying annals of mankind. 

Never was there, and never can there be, a 
restoration by which authority, once absolutely 
extinguished, can possibly regain its pristine power. 
When the Statue is dragged from the pedestal, the 
very clamps which fixed the effigy so firmly to the 
support, have acted as levers in rending and wrench- 
ing the marble asunder. Place the image upon the 
dislocated basis, »id it stands but to fall. Titles 
may be resumed and proclaimed, the voice of the 
herald drowned amidst the clangour of the pealing 
bells, the shouts of the multitude, the swelling 
notes of the clarion, and the blair of the trumpet. 
Again, upon the Tower^s battlements, the broad 
emblazoned banner may be unfurled, and the 
bright regalia brought forth from their conceal- 
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ment to deck the Monarch returned firom exile, 
and inaugurated upon his paternal throne. Bon- 
fires blaze in the market-place. Conduits run with 
daret wine. Healths are drunk hy the kneeling 
carousers in the Banquet chamber. Charles Stuart 
is in his Palace, — ^but the Stuart King is not 
restored. 

The King never " gets his own again.*" — The 
broken bone will knit, and become even stronger 
than before the fracture ; but, if the sceptre be onoe 
snapped asunder, the soldered stem never possesses 
the toughness of the original metal, — ^its solidity ia 
destroyed. 

But is there any reason to wonder, if the devices 
of mortal man, the shadows of a shade, are seen to 
waste and wane away t — Should we sorrow, because 
the stability of the everlasting hills is denied to the 
&bric raised upon dust and ashes t Must we not 
confess the truth, and submit, without repining, 
to the vnsdom of the dispensation which decrees 
that when humian institutions have once arrived at 
their fatal term, they never can be revived. During * 
the convulsions which alter the level of society, new 
opinions have been adopted, new habits have been 
assumed. Young spirits have arisen, confident in 
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their own untaught conceit ; whilst ranks of con- 
tending champions have sunk in the grave. Diver- 
sified as the human countenance is, by feature and 
expression, the human mind is still more varied 
by temper, education, rank, position, and in- 
tellect. Providence works by -eliciting modes of 
thought, not cyclical, but successive; and in 
which man freely acts, though without the power 
of controlling their evolution. No era which has 
once gone by, can ever be brought back. Indi- 
viduals are never reproduced: and the creatures, 
not merely of the last age, but of the last year, or 
even of the yesterday, will never more be found 
together. The same combinations will never 
recur, so long as the world endures. 

The fitness of the forms possessed by the extin- 
guished policy is utterly lost : and the same integrity 
which resisted the removal of the old landmai^s, 
will, as consistently, refuse to disturb the new, 
within whose boundaries other rights of property 
have been acquired. — Blessed is the protecting hand. 

But I must continue my versions of another 
passage of my manuscript, which, as far as I 
can judge, was originally extracted, and I hope 
without interpolation, from the year-book, or 
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chronicle, still kept in Guildhall. And the transac- 
tions accompanjing the election of Walter Hervej 
to the Mayoralty, in the year 1272, will show how 
much the popular party, put down, but not put 
oat, continued to act by means of the influence 
which recent events had bestowed. 

The choice of the Lord Mayor, the chief Magis- 
trate, who succeeded unto the Port Gere/a of the 
Anglo-Saxons, had always been claimed as belong- 
ing of right to the Aldermen, the men of worship 
of the niunicipality — b> vestige, it may be supposed, 
of the ancient sovereignty of these Magistrates, 
when they were a distinct and conquering race. — 
Philip Taylor was by the Aldermen duly called 
to the Chair. — " iVoy, way, way,^^ vociferated the 
*' Small Commons,^ assembled in the Guildhall, 
using the voices which they had so recently 
acquired, and which, according to the true and 
legitimate constitution, as ^' Liber Legum^ informs 
us, they ought to have employed only for the pur- 
pose of cheering the nomination made by my 
masters, the Aldermen. " Nobody shall be our 
Mayor but Walter Hervey — Walter Hervey, ho 
who hath already done good service to our cause ;^^ 
•—and as such, upon the Hustings was he installed. 
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Resistance on the part of the Aldermen against 
the overwhehning force of the multitude, was quite 
impracticable. As the stout reforming Common- 
Councilman said to the spare conservative Alder- 
man, when they walked together out of the Egyp- 
tian Hall, after last Easter dinner — ^the Common- 
Councilman seizing the Alderman by the top 
button, and poking him under the fifth rib, — ^ I am 
free to confess you do us in the intellectual, my 
old boy: but we have all the physical on our 
side :^ — and Hervey entered upon his office amidst 
thunders of applause* Some of the more thought- 
ful Citizens, it is true, distrusted the earnest- 
ness with which Hervey had sought the mayor* 
alty, for, as they whispered, — ^^ They had heard 
father and grandfather say, that when any man 
strives very hard to obtain the good place of 
Mayor of our City— or any good place — ^he is 
labouring for his own good, and not for the good 
of those who are under him.^^ A sage observation, 
neither the gloss of the old Town Clerk, nor the 
result of the Monk of Croyland'^s acutenesa and 
wisdom, but taken, as I find by a careful exami- 
nation, verbatim from the original Civic chronicle. 

Hervey, who had obtained a notion of the 
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picioiis which were rising against him, forthwith 
lieBsed the crowd from the hustings, with tho 
atest spirit and energy. He declared, — " That 
most reluctantly came forward upon public 
nnds, to undertake so arduous and responsible 
office. His inclinations and his interest tended 
irely to th coscurity of private life ; but still it 
I his duty, his imperative duty, however irksome 
night be, humbly to obey the call of his con- 
oents. Their wishes Were his commands. For 
m, he was willing to sacrifice his domestic 
iBures. For them, he gave up the comforts of 
home. For them, he quitted the cheerful fire- 
s, the blessings of his family circle, the endear- 
Qis of his smiHng children.''— In this oration 
rvey was mterrupted by a shriU yell, proceedmg 
n an open gallery, midheight in the Ouildhall 
il, where his wife and progeny had been stowed, 
I which was eUcited by the forcible appUcation of 
maternal paw to the cheek of the most unruly 
die urchins : but, though ^^ evidently afiected,'' 
the newspapers have it, he proceeded. — " For 
m, he would sacrifice the care of his extensive 
cems, and most gladly bear all the labour ; in 
Br to uphold the rights of the people against the 
I, who were ever seeking to throw ;)2[!L^<^Va^ 
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of taxes upon the poor. And, as to the calumny 
which had been so industriously circulated against 
him, he lifted up the adamantine shield of conscious 
integrity between his honest bosom and the enve- 
nomed shafts of his political antagonists ; men who 
were willing to immolate every virtue upon the pol- 
luted altar of a bloated and factious minority. He 
fearlessly challenged the most searching inquiry into 
his public and private character ; and, in particular, 
with respect to the base assertion that he had 
his own advancement or profit in view, he repelled 
the charge with ineffable scorn,**^ &c. &c. &c. &c. 
&c. &c. In short, as appears by the notes faith- 
fully taken by the Town Clerk, and recorded in the 
" Liber de Antiquis Legibus,^^ — (and to which for 
greater certainty I refer,) — Hervey made a capital 
speech, which lasted until he was entirely out of 
breath. Hervey said exactly the same kind of 
thing, said, under similar circumstances, by every 
party-man, whatever that party may be, — ^they are 
all alike—" the whole pedigree on ^em,^ — Radical 
or Conservative, Whig or Tory. — He profusely 
showered down upon his adherents the clinking 
brass, which they professed to accept as sterling 
coin, fully knowing all the while, that the pieces 
were base metal : but satisfied that they would act 
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as a useful circulating medium during the contest 
in which they were engaged. 

Conceiving themselves deeply aggrieved by this 
usurpation, for, as I have said before, there was no 
possibility of withstanding Hervey's nomination by 
the Folkmoot, the Aldermen forthwith proceeded 
to lay their complaints and grievances before the 
King'^s Council. This Tribunal, in which the 
King actually sat and presided, then exercised 
the jurisdiction over corporate bodies, now vested 
in the Court of King'^s Bench, where, as is well 
known, the Sovereign is present by fiction of law. 
That is to say, it was the Court in which the King, 
as Supreme Magistrate, decided upon the legality of 
the elections of those, who, holding o£Sce under him, 
were, as the case might require, to dispense justice 
or injustice to the Commonwealth in his name. 

Hervey ap{|M^ before the same Court ; and, 
from the minute account which has been preserved 
of these transactions, we can collect, that the 
Council sat either in the venerable " White HalP 
of Edward the Confessor, formerly the House of 
Lords, but from which their Lordships have been 
80 recently ousted by the Commons: or in the 
Painted Chamber, where the House of Lords are 
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Still accommodated in a temporary way, — ^bnildings 
to be contemplated with the feeling that every 
stone in their time-worn, fire-scathed walls, is a page 
in our Constitutional history. 

Hundreds and thousands of partisans sup- 
ported the Lord Mayor intrusive: they esccM-ted 
and accompanied him on foot and on horseback, 
and by them, Westminster Hall was entirely filled. 
The Aldermen opened their case, but whilst they 
were pleading, the Crowd in the Hall took good 
care to be heard at the same time. In order to 
obtain an impartial adjudication, they stamped, 
they stumped, they hissed, they hooted, they yelled, 
they groaned, they hallooed, they bellowed, — '^ We 
are the Commons of the City — ^it is we who are the 
real Electors of the City — ^we will choose our Lord 
Mayor — and we will not have any Lord Mayor 
excepting Walter Hervey.^' 

During this wild tumult, the King, Henry IIL, 
was literally on his death-bed, in an apartm^it of 
the Palace, close adjoining to the Hall. These 
conflicting claims greatly perplexed the members of 
the CounciL Some legal difficulties really attended 
the most calm examination of the question. Half 
intimidated by the roars sounding in their ears, 
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they felt a natural anxiety to remove fiorther dis- 
quietude from the expiring Monarch ; and, actuated 
by these motives, they adjourned the discussion till 
the morrow, when they required the parties to 
attend again. At the same time, the Lord Mayor 
intrusive was strictly charged that his escort should 
not exceed ten in number. 

Hervey received this command, and bowed as- 
sent : the Citizens returned back to the City, and 
forthwith dispersed to their mid-day meal, for 
whatever political disputes are going on, folks will 
dine, if they can : — ^if they can\ they foment the 
disputes to win the dinner. 

Early in the afternoon, Hervey called a full 
and free Folkmoot of the whole body of the Citizens, 
with the slight exception of all tbe Aldermen, and 
of all those who adhered to the Aristocratic party ; 
and the bats and clubs displayed in the vicinity of 
Guildhall, gave the minority constmctive notice 
not to appear. 

Hervey, addressing the multitude, strictly en- 
joined them, in the King'^s name, and on the 
Eong^s behalf, to follow him on the subsequent 
day, for the purpose of assisting at the hearing of 
the cause before the Council : an injunction, which, 
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whilst it displays the consummate assurance of the 
popular leader, equally shows the strong attach- 
ment of the people to the forms of a Monarchy. 

The crowd most readily obeyed. Congregating 
at the appointed time, they escorted Hervey to West- 
minster in as great numbers as on the yesterday, 
and with equal fury and tempest. The proceedings 
were resumed without any substantial variation. 
Again the Aldermen opened their case: again 
the good Citizens accompanied the pleadings of the 
Aldermen, by a constant chorus of — " Hervey for 
ever I'" " It is we who are the real Electors: — ^we 
will choose our own Lord Mayor : — ^and we will not 
have any Lord Mayor, unless he be Walter Hervey.*^ 
Various efforts were made by the Council to effect 
a compromise. With other very interesting details, 
I must, however, reserve them for the new and 
complete History of London now in preparation 
by me, and to which I should like to add an ample 
Appendix of illustrative documents, taken from 
authentic records. Sorry, however, am I to 
state, that the materials will long continue laid 
tip in my portfolio, if, indeed, they ever appear; 
for my shrewd and active publisher, to whom I 
proposed the work with the greatest possible 
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humility, put me down smiling, with his most civil 
but inflexible decree, — " I can''t do the thing, except 
at your own risk. — Quartos don't sell.'' 

It is high time that some legislative measure 
should be adopted in relation to the distressed 
operatives in our line: and that in the pending 
Bill, for " giving publicity to the prices of handloom 
labour," " literary labour" be also included. — I 
do hope that the honourable member who has the 
charge of the Bill will think of us, and move, at 
least, for a Committee ; the state of our branch of 
the trade being such as most urgently to require 
immediate relief. I belong to that ancient and 
highly respectable, but daily diminishing class of 
book-makers, who steal the materials for the brooms 
— ^that is all fair — ^but then tee are quite beat out 
of the market, by those who steal the brooms 
ready-made. Honour there is amongst thieves, but 
none amongst authors. Crows will not pick out 
other crows' eyes, but authors do. Dog will not eat 
dog, but author does. And, taken altogether, we 
authors are certainly the most unkindly kind of 
beasts in existence. 

Well, Reader, it is more your loss than mine, 
if you refuse to encourage sound learning: for, 

1 
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since my publisher said that ^^ Quartos donH sell,^^ 
I infer that you won't buy ; — so I must revert to 
my brief and desultory tale. 

During these proceedings, Henry III. died, an 
event which was considered by the common people 
as suspending the Royal authority, until fealty had 
been performed to his successor. Forthwith a 
patriotic plot was organized for diminishing the 
baneful influence of the Aristocracy, by a general 
plunder of the Aldermen and the richer Citizens. 
This scheme was frustrated, in great measure, 
through the vigilance and activity of Humphry de 
Bohun, Earl of Gloucester, who, advancing into the 
City, caused the " King's peace'' to be proclaimed. 
This ceremony was of great legal importance. 
Until the Sovereign imparted his protection to 
his subjects by a formal act and compact, there 
was a species of interregnum : and it seems to 
have been doubted whether any offences became 
cognizable before the Royal tribunals. Bohun, 
an acute politician, and an old soldier, went to 
Guildhall: and, having with some little difficulty 
collected what, in Newspaper language, is called 
" the sense of the City," a phrase, however, which a 
foreigner could not always interpret by a reference 
to Jobnson^a Dictionary, he advised the Aldermen 
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to alter their whole course,— to desist from opposmg 
the general feeling of the multitude, and to admit 
Herve J to the Mayoralty. 

Snch advice is always more easily given than 
received. Indeed, Thomas Aquinas, in his cele- 
brated treatise, De Beffiminej addressed to the Prime 
Minister of the King of Cyprus, says that is the 
case with all good advice given to people in power. 
This treatise has been often printed, from an imper- 
fect copy, but the diligent antiquary, Charles Julius 
Bertram, professor ot the English language at the 
Royal Military Academy, Copenhagen, discovered 
a more complete text upcm the same shelf with his 
Richard of Cirencester. Both the manuscripts 
were deposited, by Dr. Stukely, to whom they were 
transmitted by Professor Bertram, in the celebrated 
Qieteham library at Manchester, where they now 
are : and it is this Cheteham Aquinas which I use. 

" No man in office, in the Kingdom of Cyprus,^' — 
quoth Aquinas, — ^^likes good advice much, whatever 
he may pretend. If he tells you he does, don^t 
believe him.^^ Thomas Aquinas then devotes the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth chapters of 
his ssad work, to an elaborate and very instructive 
comparison between medicine and good advice. 

1 ^ 
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Medicine is never nice to the taste, neither is 
the other article. 

" Three modes there are,*"— Aquinas continues, — 
" of administering the medicine of good advice to 
Prime Ministers of the King of Cyprus, or other 
great men. 

^^ The first is to pour it down their throats by a 
drench, as you do to mules. This,'^ — ^Thomas Aqui- 
nas says, — '^is thought by certain practitioners to 
be very effectual. Sometimes there is no other way. 
But then the patients do not fancy it : though it does 
good to them, it generally does harm to the physi- 
cian. They recollect the disagreeableness of the 
operation, and forget the benefit which has resulted 
to them. They are cured of their sickness, but 
they are sick of the Doctor : and he is not called 
in again.^^ — ^And, indeed, I beUeve that Thomas 
Aquinas is in the right, — ^for the patriotic rallying 
song of the brave Spanish Constitutionalists, '^ Tror 
gala^ perro^ tragala^ or " Gulp it, cv/r, gvlp it,'* 
is not a tune which sounds harmoniously in any 
one's ears. — It is not really admired by the hungriest 
dog that eats the dirtiest pudding ; not even by the 
pledged representative of a Radical constituency. 

The second mode, according to Aquinas, of 
administenng the medicine of good advice to 
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Prime Ministers of the King of Cyprus, or other 
great men, is, as you do to Uttle children, to mix 
the unpleasant stuff up with some sweet thing. If 
they do not discover the trick, this may answer 
once or twice ; but the chance is that they will. 
When the innocent device is detected, they ever after 
spit and sputter at the cup: and dangers may be in* 
curred by the phyrician, which I dare not describe. 

The third and last mode, according to Aquinas, 
of administering the medicine of good advice to 
Prime Ministers of the King of Cyprus, or other 
great men, is, neither to drench nor to coax : but, 
treating the patient as a creature of reason, to 
state, in plain terms, the nature of his complaint, 
and the ingredients of the prescription which you 
propose to employ. But to effect this result 
requires the combination of equal good sense ^'Ud 
experience in both parties, — Patient and Doctor, — 
a combination rare indeed, and of which no mathe- 
matician can calculate the chance. Mankind may 
be defined as a species which does not grow wise 
by experience. Individuals may improve, but the 
species never. 

The Aldermen, who, in their own estimation at 
least, were far greater men than a whole cabinet erf 
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Prime Ministers, received Bohnn^s cathartic with 
great reluctance. Their Worships coughed, and 
hemmed, and demurred. The minority looked 
confessedly silly. The majority tried to look 
wise. Had the proportions been inverted, the 
general look of the whole Court would have 
txxitinued unaltered. — What was to be done! 
All stated that they wished to let the matter 
remain in the hands of a committee of ten persons, 
five named by the Aldermen, and five by Hervey, 
who had been abeady appointed for the pur- 
pose of determining the validity of the election. 
But the Earl having probably some good reason 
for supposing that the matter would not thus be 
brought to a satisfactory termination, persisted 
steadily in his opinion, and required that a Folk- 
moot should be holden the following day in St. 
Paulas Churchyard. 

In this accustcHued spot, the whole body of 
Citizens, possessing or claiming the dective fran- 
chise, assembled. The Earl, who was assisted by 
William de Merton, the Chancellor, — well known 
to my Oxford readers as the munificent founds 
of the College which still bears his name, — 
the Archbishop (^ Canterbury, and other Lords of 
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the Council, then held a private meeting with the 
Aldermen in the Chapterhouse, advising them 
again, in a friendly way, to assent to Hervey^'s 
election. If this concession were refused, the Earl 
hinted that something worse might happen ; and 
the Aldermen most unwiUingly compUed. In such 
cases our phrase is, that the assenting party makes 
a virtue of necessity : — I should like to change the 
idiom, and say that necessity makes the virtue. 
But, be that as it may, — Hervey, by direction 
of the Earl, engaged to abstain &om any aggres- 
fflon against the members of the party who had 
opposed him. And the Lord Chancellor Merton, 
for the purpose of giving a solemn ratification to 
the transaction, came forward, at St. Paulas Cross, 
and graciously declared to the crowd how the 
choice, made by the great body of the Citizens, 
had been accepted and confirmed. — In fact, the 
people substantially gained the victory. 

To the increasing weight and influence of the 
Civic Commons, thus manifested, we may unques- 
tionably attribute a most important alteration in 
the municipal constitution; and which united 
the two classes, hitherto separated as the ruling 
and the ruled classes into one community. These 
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transactions not having been hitherto explained 
by Strype or Stowe, a very brief notice of them 
may not be entirely unacceptable in this our age 
of reform. 

During the earlier periods, the powers of govern- 
ment in London were exercised by the Magnates, 
or Patrician order. As far as we can collect, they 
disclaimed any legal responsibility towards the 
inferior Citizens : but they were controlled in an 
irregular manner by the expediency of obtaining 
the cordial co-operation of the people on those im- 
portant occasions, in which the interests of the 
whole body were concerned. 

Aldermen, in those days, had occasionally a per- 
ception of the method which it was prudent to adopt 
as the means of conciliating the community. To 
have asked the assent of the ^^ Small Commons,^^ to 
have made them parties to a legislative act, would 
have been a degradation to these men of estate. 
But if the advice of the people was obtained, those 
who gave the counsel would be mixed up in the 
business: and not only desirous to promote, but 
become responsible for its issue. Hence arose the 
practice of selecting the Committees of twenty-five, 
for the purpose of treating with the King, or his 
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Justices, in the manner already described: and 
these Committees gradually gave rise to a per- 
manent branch of the Civic Legislature. 

"I guess,'' — said the philosophical supercargo, 
Jonathan Downing, when he wrote home from 
Canton to his uncle the Major, — ^^ that there really 
be but two sorts of good government in the 
nature of things: — ^Bamboo, or the like, as in 
China; — ^and Bamboozle, or the like, as in the 
old Country ; — ^but, we, in the States, use "em both, 
and our's is the grandest government in the 
universe, — Bamboo for the Niggers, and Bam- 
boozle for ourselves." 

A distinguished orator, whom I am proud to 
call *^ my friend,'' the grace and ornament of the 
Marybone vestry, tells me, further, that Man is an 
animal whom it is more easy to lead than to drive. 
If you can but tickle him up through his vanity, 
he is just like the Irishman's pig — ^you can make 
him believe he is going to Cork all the while you 

are taking him to Fermoy. Whatever collective 
body you may be dealing with — I must not be per- 
sonal or particular — ^he, my authority, "my friend," 
says it is just the same. Make them — ^your mob, 
your members, your mob-members, or your mob of 
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members — ^pleased with themselves, by teaching 
them to rely on their own wisdom, and you will 
do more with them than if yon had done what 
no living creature has ever yet been able to do, — 
than if you had read Bentham Dmnont^s ^' Tao- 
tique des Assemblees L^islatives,^ from end 
to end. 

No one perceived the tendency of the alteration, 
introduced by the Committees of Citizens : no one 
felt the extent to which it would lead. New 
political institutions originate just as a path is 
made in a field. The first person who crosses the 
grass, treads it down. The mass of elastic verdure 
immediately rises up again : nevertheless some few 
of the more limber stalks and slender blades are 
bruised and crushed, and continue prostrate on 
the ground; yet so slight is the impression 
made upon the herbage, that the clearest eye- 
sight can hardly discover the harm. After the 
first passenger, however, other people follow ;« and 
within a little while, marks of their footsteps 
begin to be perceivable. Nobody noticed the first 
footsteps. At what period they became visible, 
nobody can recollect : but now, there the footsteps 
are, the grass has changed its colour, the dopresuoiffi 
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are distinct, and they direct other way&rers to 
follow the same line. 

Not long aflberwards, bits and patches of the soil, 
where very recently the grass was only flattened and 
trodden down, are now worn quite bare. You see 
the naked earth ; the roots oi the grass are dried, 
the grass is killed, — ^it springs i^ no more ; and 
then the bare places gradually and gradually extend, 
till the brown devours the intervening green : the 
bare-worn places join one another, all the grass 
between them is destroyed, and the continuons 
path is formed. 

But the path does not continue single. One 
passenger treads upon the bounding grass to suit 
his convenience: another, wuitonly: a third for 
want of thought ; — ^more footsteps, more bare places. 
Tracks enlarge the path on either side ; and these 
means of transit invite so many passengers that 
they break down the hedges for their further accom- 
modation, without waiting to ask the owner^s leave. 
The trespass has received the sanction of usage : 
and the law, however imwillingly, is compelled to 
pronounce the judgment that a public right of 
way has been acquired, which can never more be 
denied or closed. 
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When this happens, how often does the Pro- 
prietor regret that he did not take due measures for 
preventing the invasion, by decidedly stopping up 
the path at first, when he was possessed both of 
the right and the power. There is a moment when 
you can warn ofi^ the trespassers and stop up the 
path ; but if once forborne, your power is gone for 
ever. — ^And then all that you can do is to diminish 
the mischief, by making a stile so as to let the folks 
go easily over. — ^Take matters quietly, when they 
have come to this pass, for there is no help. — Grudge 
not what you have lost ; save what you can. 

I must return, however, to the events which 
have extorted this simile from the Monk of 
Croyland, — ^for you must not suppose that a 
word of it is mine own. The custom adopted by 
the Aldermen, of advising with the Committees of 
Citizens, a usage appearing to have been in vogue 
in the earlier portion of the reign of Henry III., 
and possibly at a more remote period, expanded, in 
the following reign, into another practice ; namely, 
that upon most matters of internal legislature or 
business, a certain number of good and discreet 
men were summoned, or called, from the several 
wards, and sworn to consult with the Aldermen. 
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They were to help their superiors by their 
experience: to let them know what the people 
thought, to intimate what would please the people : 
and to aid them in feeling out how far they could 
venture to go, in what would assuredly not please 
the people, but to which all governments end and 
tend, to make the people pay, — ^in short, to carry 
on the whole effective administration of the Civic 
community. It is true that the City Magistrates 
continueld to hold up their heads as high as they 
could. But th^ir position, though they would 
hardly believe it, had been totally changed. 

In theory, it was still unnecessary for the Alder- 
men to solicit the opinions of the territorial Re- 
presentatives ; and the Aldermen continued, as 
they still are, a distinct, and, in some respects, a 
sovereign and conflicting Court, and with very 
large claims of authority, according to the Civio 
theory and the traditions of the Hall. But, in 
practice, no ^Common Councir was ever held 
without the presence of the Delegates of the Com- 
munity. The Ordo and the Pkbs were conjoined. 

The mode, indeed, of nominating the members 
of the Common Council sustained various revolu- 
tions and changes, all of which my beforemen- 
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tioned quarto is intended fiillj to eiq)onnd and 
declare. From the time when Marco Polo 
visited London down to the present day, the path 
has continued widening. The Aldermen have 
let go the end of the rope. Often have they tried 
to catch at it, but in vain : and the good citizen 
Gcmunoners c^ London have not aalj kept the 
rope in their hands, but seem likely at no distant 
period to engross every yard of it to themselves. 

Such, then, was the state of London when the 
metropolis was visited by our Venetian Traveller; 
and the City exhibited the full and vigorous acti- 
vity of a rising Commonwealth. Marco had 
obtained good information concerning the general 
aspect of English Society ; and, — " I had ex- 
pected,^ — said he, as he was walking along New- 
gate Street, in company with the Friar, — ^^' to 
have found amongst the common people in this 
country, more evident tokens of the Conquest,— 
recent, I may call it,— effected here by the Duke of 
Normandy. Though a stranger, I am sufficiently 
acquainted with your language to chaffer and 
cheapen with any gossip in your markets: but, I 
cannot discern any Bomance^ in the dialect of the 
Engliah Landsman. Yom, C«>iimtfsfta^ ^x^ %Il 
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Tedeschi, at the present day. The speech of the 
Flemings seems to me to differ from your English, 
scarcely so much as the Volffore iUustre of Florence, 
from our Venetian langnage.^^ 

" But,''— replied the Friar,— "though the lan- 
guages may not be much mixed, they flourish 
concurrently; — ^what say you to the employment 
of the French, as some people call the Romance 
language, in court and camp, in all matters of 
business, even in this cityf 

" I will admit,'' — ^answered Marco, — "that the 
first introduction of that tongue might have been 
the result of conquest. Fully am I also aware 
that, in consequence of ancient recollections, it is 
considered as savouring of gentle birth, and be- 
tokening nobility, — ^yet, we thereby only obtain an 
incomplete proof or test of the point at issue. The 
French speech has become a language of general 
intercourse throughout Western Christendom. — 
' Son,' says the King of Norway, in his Book of 
Sage Instruction, 'learn Welch^ the Welch of 
France, for that is the language which goes widest 
in this universal world ;' and I need not tell you, 
that by the Welch^ — ^that is to say, strange^ — ha 
me^ns the dialect prevailing in M.o^<et\i C^^?q1« 
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Messer firuneitb Latini tells m& that ne intends 

'first to try ms pen in Frencli, for the same reasofi. 
!^nt, waiving this discussion, I aak for the more 

Evident tokens of laws, and righto, and privilegpm 
distinguishing the conquerors from the conqnerefl, 
iold retaining the Saxon race by positive institd- 
tions, in a condition of political inferiority. — ia 

'wis the case in England T 
* " Aye, Marco,^ — replied the Friar, with a good- 

'tampered smile of encouragement, — '' you have 

discovered the clue, by which the inquirer will 

♦ ' ' ■ . . .' . ' 

be most surely guided. Though I tried to put 

' . ' ■ _ .•«■'• 

you on a wrong scent, you have found your way 

ii^in. No, it is indeed a marvel, that so few 

chapters can be clearly traced in our jurisprud^ice 

io the Norman invasion as a cause. 






Popular opinion teaches otherwise. Visibns 
of happiness, wholly inconsistent with the moral 
conditions of our earth, — Landscape^ tinged 
with ethereal colours, as if seen thrpugh the 
rainbow, — are amongst the constantly i*ecurring 
errors of the huma^ mind, willing to delude 
and comfort itself with the belief that sin and 
misery can \^e, subdued and eradicated by hunaaii 
policy and power.^' 
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" Ask those sturdy peasantry, whom you saw at 
the Shiremoot the other day, they will certainly 
tell you that all the ^servage,^ and all the 
oppressions of the land, were occasioned by thd 
Norman Conquest. To the era of the Anglo- 
Saxons, they ascribe the perfection of good govern- 
ment, impartial justice, and universal prosperity. 

" In the days of Alfred, they tell you, the 
golden bracelets, which were hung by the road- 
side, continued untouched by the spoiler. Fondly 
is it supposed that the vigilance of the Anglo- 
Saxon Monarch had repressed all violence ; whilst 
the universal well-being and affluence of the people 
had withdrawn all temptation to crime: a pic- 
ture, which, although avouched by many a grave 
Chronicler, possesses about as much veracity as 
the description given by the rhyme of Cockney 
Land, where, as they say, — 

Strewed with gold and silver sheen, 

In Cockneye streets no molde is seen; 

Pancakes be the shingles alle, 

Of churche and cloister, bower and halle ; 

Bunning rivers, grete and fine. 

Of hypocras, and ale, and wine ; 

And which same Cockney Land is localised^ b^ 
popular humour, in the good city ot IiOTmSlQvi. 
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" With respect to the political condition of 
ffdr comitry, I believe, however, that the iitti& 
liody of the English nation continued nnscat- 
tered and unbroken, beneath the rule of the 
foreigners to whom the superiority of the ami unis 
transferred* 

/^^ A large proportion of our Earls and Nobles 
certainly fell in the field of Hastings: most of the 
tithers were foireibly dispossessed. Still, I do mat 
Vloubt, but that many of the lesser Thanes retained 
*flieir lands, under the oUigation of rendering 
homage to Norman superiors, formmg a race of 
%niddle-men, between the Barons and the tiHers 
xlt the soil. 

" If time allowed, I could tell ye how Edwin 
xlt Shambume was confirmed in his domain by 
the Norman Sovereign. Were not the Thanes 
of Brougham and of Triermain, in the distutt 
North, content to wear and bear a Norman 
name, veiling their old English ancestry! And, 
recollect ye not John Traffi)rd, tibe stwpdy anta- 
gonist of the Sheriff: he who took so prolninent a 
part in the Election, a scene by which you were IK> 

ttiuih amused I'' 
"Idb:^ 



y: 



^^ WeUf^if •J'ohii Trafford were armed for the 
joBster of ike Boyal lioet, you would see upon hifi 
Jielinet a strange and uncouth crest : a man annod 
with a flail. And this, the bearing of the famijlf^ 
betokens their descent and history. 

'*• Thurkill, whose name stands at the head 4i(l 
•ibe Traff(M*d genealogy : — the Lancashire Trafibrds, 
•the Cheshire Tn^ords, and the branch settilA^ 
more recently in our county, are all one funily^^r- 
pimdently i^efirained from continuing in arms a£fxr 
.William had been consecrated at Westminster 16 
Sovereign of the realm. He continued at homd, 
patiently, yet anxiously, awaiting the result ; tillat 
length the expected intelligence reached him, tbat 
a Norman marauder, who had recently ravaged 
the country, and lived at free quarters in thAt 
Hundred, was now guerdoned by a mandate^ a 
writ and seal, as it was termed, from the King, 
commanding Thurkill to surrender up his land^ > 

" Gislebert Mallore, when he arrived at Tra&rd, 
was neither welcomed, nor resisted. The gate <£ 
the curtilage was open, and the well-tiasbeml 
iiOQSO was tenanted merely by the maiden and tlie 
<duld. But when the foreigner stalked dbout tjjke 
homestead, and examined with eager curi^ity the 
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pofis^^MjOtt^ v^biqb M capie tp ^f^ize^ the stables, 
toi tb^ byre^iaod the, bam; be found, ia iihe 
hitter, a sturdy Thresber, intent upon :his work^ 
swinging his large, long, heavy flail, whose 
rhythpiioal strokes raised clouds of chaffy rising 
witbeacb heavy blow, and filling the air^' 
. o^MXpcoi the entrance of Gislebert, the Thresber 
iBtennitted his labour. Stem w<ere his looks^ but 
biS language was cautious, almost courteous ; and, 
producing a purse of decent magnitude, he made 
himself known as Thurkill, the Lord of Traffor^ 
Strange and awkward was the greeting, as may 
be well supposed. But Thurkill contrived to intir 
mate, that possibly Sir Gislebert might prefer 
returning home with the value of the harvestis 
4uring the last three years, rather than. quit bis 
•eastle of stone and lime in the smiling plains i of 
<Normandy. Would it be worth his while >^ 
ipigrate to this poor, cold, and rude domaimS 
whilst, as Thurkill further hinted, the render of a 
pair of gilt spurs at Martinmas, and the accustomed 
auH- and service due for the Totcn of Toifibrd to 
the Halhnoot of Oldthorpe Mall<»ry — ^a Soke which 
Ctisldbert' had; acqmred, «nd which he had design 
xufted by tina Anglo-Norman comapaxHiBSup^^w^A 



preserve to hitti all the honours <if''ftife ^ignioryi 
Th\Ls sayingv Thurkill began swinginrg^ \m flaii 
agMH. The ; faomeistead iir th^ meanwhilerhad 
beed'filled witib a host of English churls^* irhose 
lines and ranks bristled with scythes andpit^h^ 
forks. Oidebert, wholly unaccompanied 'asf rhe 
mtb-^'did not £0el entire comfort in his »ii^iaiti6n, 
and gi^ng one glance at the gold, and anothevist 
the 'flail^>**^lie largest, longest, and heaviest— (ad 
he afterwards told his wife,) — ^he ever set ejrwj 
uipon; he did not feel very indignant wheri 
the^: purse dropped into his palm, which^^ riii 
BLedaoal fashion, happened, by the merest efaanod 
iniagiiiable, to be upturned, whilst he was lookkig 
tibe>other way. And, wafted by a favourable rwind 
firdm} S(|nithampton to St. Yalery, Gislebert giadljn 
perBui()ti9d Thurkill to continue in the posses6ijdn';0f 
the 'jia4iemal acres, which his remote posterity ^3^ 

}; ViToM^iif'iBM you say, the Angk^Sa^ton ptftfjida^ 
tioaiuecattinued unbroken on; /the wl^olei,: dD< ym\ 
thiiiki^ibaft there- were'^inany; SasLonS' wha ihana^edi 
^tliv4;h^ <&dFoitne6itd£ TJfniiddUl >&> idiatnOwlCeib. 
qnnxir didl not alteif/ail|^«£ltheLr}»wabaildl;taai^^ 
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/ ^^ In ibis crowded and noisy street I csnnot w^ 
discuss a very complicated subject, wbrek, perbs^ 
we may resume at a more fitting opportunity. At 
present, I will only give you one argumentaftire 
Cut, or one &ct in place of argument. 

^' You know better tban I do, bow, wbilome tbe 
law, under whicb tbe individual livedo was ^ 
best part and portion of bis inberitance« Tbe law 
was literally bis birtb-rigbt, — ^it regulated tbe 
price of bis bonour, bis life, and bis limbs, — ^all of 
wbicb were taxed and valued by an establiidied 
tariff or rule, so that, wben two rival tribes or 
&milies settled tbeir accounts, from tbe price 
wbicb tbe beirs of Walter bad to receive in con3b- 
pensation for tbe life of tbeir slaughtered kinsmaiSy 
was to be deducted tbe value of tbe arm, or tbe 
band, or tbe finger, wbicb Robert, bis adsayanfft, 
Ti$fi lost in tbe affray. Tbe Noble, wbose long* 
bearded ancestors bad followed King Alboin to 
HOan^ retamed, even in the days of your grand- 
fltre^ Marco, tbe right of being judged aceordii^ 
to tbe Edict of King Rothar; whilst one of tbe 
Roman Savelli* or Frangipani, tracing tbeir 
anacestij to the patrieians of tbe Capitol^ tboa^ 
(ABncing to dwell in tlie same ixidaisi&iQiaoiilicsA^ 
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bud ground, reclaimed the privileges imparted bj 
the awful shades of Theodosius and Justinian. 

^^ Faint tokens of a difference of laws and pri^ 
vilege between the N(H*man and the Englishman 
may be discerned in the age of the Conqueror, 
but after the reign of our Rufus, — ^whose bj* 
same is identical with that of the Lombard 
Baihar — ^when we may suppose that the greater 
portion of the Normans in the first degree, had 
departed, we had not a trace of any such patri- 
monial law, which would have been assuredly 
insisted upon by them, had that law continued 
ruling and predominant. — When the Angles 
Norman Nobles have sought to obtain a ri^tftil 
defence against any invasion of their rights or 
possessions, do yon know whose protection they 
have invoked r 

" Not I,'' — ({uoth Marco, with a jerk of impfr 
tienoe. 

" Did they cry out ' Haro !"* or claim the laws 
«f Rdlo r — continued Bacon, with the placid tran- 
quillity of an experienced lecturer. — ^^ They would 
just as soon have claimed the tutelar patronage of 
Biehard sans Peur, or Robert le Diablo^ Noi 
Wbst these. AngJo-NormanB \iav^ i\M^^ ^s^ui^ 



tlM^;f: ci^iia aft the : inbefit^ncet of : Snglis^.: , . . Tf ^}rv* . 
v^% ifl: 0vett mor0 TesmarkaWe^ they hare • 4irii$d'tQ»; 
bring England into Normandy : — ^they are willing;! 
i^ /believe that tbeir own country custoooM^ tare 
tsa«i^n\itted to them from the wisdom audi e(|:ttitji. 
of ,t^fi|,,€'Qnfessor: and that the grand CouMumwtn 
Jofotbe Norman Duchy was grounded upot^^the 
ji^igprudence of the Anglo-Saxon King.^^ . t > 

t-Marco, unlike the Friar, was a most obedient 
he^e^) and anxious to obtain instruction: but: 
faw toleration was now almost worn out. And. 
tbo^h the hand clapped before his mouth contJi 
ce^ed what was going on behind it, yet — Reader^^ • 
tlie> closing of his eyes, and the soughing of tbe- 
ii^^piration, revealed the yawn, which doubtless^ iat(> 
■this livery moment, exercises its sympathetic influ-^ 
ett^^ lUpOQ you. — If it does not, I shall be mneb< 
;flurppised. 

j)MarQO^ however, was compelled to hear > a little 
nu)iG) — far less fortunate in that respect than you 
aiej > Iic&der,-*^or you may close the book if you 
ckooBQ,i'and, was I presume you have paid for it^ I 
sbolLnot bentihe • iwolrsoi even it }^ou threw it behind 
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coHl)(f not i fl^e ; ■ 'tHiree, » nill^eej,' he' ^a» ^ oMttpeUrf ^ 
to»^stibtiiStvto 'the ifeeqiienee of Bacon's 'CoUoqtiiill''^ 

i^*^iFw«* these ftwjts,''* — continued Bisicon— ^W^'^ 
c^^ttu^Ml to observe that the Anglo-Saxon la!^^ 
were considered as wise and equitable; Aflbrdih^'^ 
a'^eompavative degree of tranquillity, and a' pr(A'^ 
tection to all the inhabitants of the land, Ithwi 
conquerors adopted them as their own. I doUot 
deny, that, in the ranks and orders of soei^t|);^^I 
a carious inquirer may not suppose, that he traced'^ 
thevestdges of the subjection of race to race. Bu(j^ 
I would rather refer these distinctions to a remote* > 
era. ; Perhaps to the subjugation of Albion by tbe> ^ 
Biitcmsy by the Saxon tribes. Perhaps even, to stlU^ * 
earlier conquests, effected by these tribes in theit^-^ 
mirations, like your friends the Tartars, and which ^ 
may have brought the Angles and the Saxons iispdfi'^ 
thiis country as a mixed host of suzerains allid 
vassals &om the shores of the Northern Sea* Ond'^ 
important point, is hot a matter of doub&^aodi^ 
uncertainty^: .The most grievous characteristicflxol'' 
our predial. serMitude laire* found in the Oode iO0^ 
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Itaiperial Rome. Heavier was the thraldom whii^ 
prBssed npcm the Colonists when Britaiii waa 
governed by the Prsetor, than the aervieea 
jlemanded by the Norman Lord ^ 

Whilst thus speaking, the solemn chant a£ the 
fcneral psalm was heard, and the lyke-wake train 
was seen advancing towards thenu 

There was nothing new, or strange^ or singular, 
about the burial procession particularly calculated 
to excite the attenticm of Marco Polo. A horseman 
bearing the crested helmet, the spurs, the goldrhilted 
sword, the emblazoned shield, announced, by cod^ 
yentional tokens known throughout the whole 
of feudal Europe, that the deceased must bo m 
Baron, or one possessing the rank of nobility* 
The ^' De profundis^ of the stoled priest spake Ao 
limiversal language adopted by the most soblinsa 
of human compositions, the Liturgy of Western 
Christendom. Yet, though no objects appeued 
^ich could awaken any lively curiosity in the 
Traveller, there was much in their very &nailiari^ 
ib excite the sympathy of the wanderer ina fonSga 
land. With an altered tone he said to the Friar^ 
•*'8a(Mened is the spirit of the pilgpun, by the 
^ng twilight and die plaining vesper-bell. But he 



ipAxv^bnivof^ eyferf danger for himself, nuJjr feel hit 
heart sink within him when the pageimt of irih 
mapbtmt Death htingEi to his mind the thofigfat, 
that those from whom, as he weened, he partoi 
fu^ a littlB* while only, may have bet^i ahready 
borne to the sepulchre. Yet there is ako a gteafr 
and enduring comfort to the traveller in Chneteiih 
dora. However imcouth may be the speechl of 
&e races amongst whom the pilgrim sojonmsy 
howev^ diversified may be the customs of the 
unions which he visits, let him enter the portal €i 
Ae Church,r ^ hear, as I do now, the vcHce of 
the Minister of the Gospel, and he is present with 
his own, though Alps and Oceans may sever 
them asunder. There is one qwt where the pil- 
gtim aiways finds his home. We are all one 
people- whffls we OHne before the altar of th«i 
LarfJ' 

Dinii^ thift discourse the procession had Altered 
Am Canetery of St. Martin-le-Grand, a secluded 
ittckieiiie. Marco Polo, slightly desirous to know 
wiKNie obsequies he had witnessed, yet hasdlji 
nring for the answer, carelessly asked the nama 
of the' deceased from a bystander, who, having 
Imgered behicid ti:ie other fidlowers of thaecvpsflfy, 
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had '■ fellen, ' a& an aeqtiaiiitanee,^ iiito iconWi^tibit 
isyifh 'the 'Friar.' - ' "" • "■• ^' '' " ^ '■' 

'>' Simon de Frowyk, Aldenhan of Laiil^hdttrily 
Wa^d,''— was the reply. ^ . ' ll/i 

" An Alderman, one of your City Magistitites!'^ 
-i*-^id Marco. '^ 

'! *' Aye — and, therefore, according to the a?dfeient 
onstom of our city, we honoured him' ats^^ 
Baron whilst he lived. Shield and' bsitm^if 
hang over his tomb: and with the honours' of ^i 
Baron do we adorn his memory. My Lord'Alrf 
la Zouche himself has no greater dignity in= hii^ 
Castle of Ashby than his bondsman possessed widltti 
our London franchise.''^ if nj: 

;>^His bondsman, say youT • ? ^ 

, !" Even so, — ^the Alderman was a villaiaiby birdi^ 
aoid blood, and the churls his kinsmen^ arefnoib^ 
holding^ their lands by servile tenure. Lord Alan^ 
itiiff true, made a bold attempt to detain >itfia 
€%i2Mpn| when he found him on his gleb^V'^^ 
claimed Mm as a fugitive. But the frdeflotanf^) 
L(aiddn^'bn$;e obtaiif^, dears off all stainsof ge':^- 
tddejniA^tertt^ well-mooted pleiai befk*e> thb (KlDg^a 
Jofitio^ '>k'^ Wes(tMD^^t^>^iiii^ch^ OM^^fi 
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ijipfBf\^ba|i„t^^ J mh^fi *h^ .^^wmcipation. of .Siriioii 
de Frowyk was established beyond th^ |)os$ibi]ity 
9f,.Jf^rthpr .^oOitrpkY^rsj:, Aad the suJBGragce of his 
fellow-citizens then raised him to the rank whi^h 
he j3p jdesifirycdly ei^ijoyed."' 

" You could not, friend Marco,"*** — said, the Fnap 
777-" i^^ye possibly found a better instructor in our 
Qivi^ L^W£f and Antiquities than Master Andre^vr 
^or^e) who, though young in years, is old in lor^i 
^e| is one of the few who can read our old English 
§^pn character with readiness; and he has e:t4- 
t2|9cted the very quintessence of the Doombook^ 
which the Citizens treasure in their municipal 
archives."*' t. 

" Yea,"*"* — exclaimed Andrew — " but the charac- 
ters are fading, the leaves are crumbling into dust ; 
the: ipreeious volume will never reach a future ag% 
and /the authenticity of Alfred's wise judgmentsy 
\vhicli I, Andrew Home, have from thence trann 
aeribed in my ' Mirror of Justices,' will perhaps be 
doubted by a sceptical and unthankful posterity J> . < 

The region of the city which they had> novi 
ipe^ehed bore the appearance of the most yienerable 
antiqtiity. . MarcOy^ing attentively at ithe aearo^t^ 

of ibe buildiags, in which, rs^ig^ ot \ASi»^^. ^^^^^X 
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crowned with rude G<H'int1iianeBqne capitals, sap- 
ported many a deep-foliaged areh, said to his com- 
panions — ^ I could almost fancy the solid fiibric to 
harm been modelled from Ihe palace <tf the Otidiie 
Theodoric. Regal, this mansion seems to have 
been: and who was the Monarch by whose refolgent 
effigy the ardied portal is graced T 
< The statue fully deserved the epithet thus be^ 
gtowed up<m it by the Traveller. According to the 
ancient custom, which, with whimsical conceit, w« 
call barbarous, since it was exuberantly practised 
by the Grecian artists, the image representing 
a Royal Personage, arrayed in purple, and crowned 
with an Imperial diadem, was illuminated like a 
missal. Plaited with threads of gold, the long 
tresses of his yellow hair flowed even bdow 
his girdle: the sword was sheathed by Ina 
side. In the one hand, he held the waad of 
Justice, surmounted by the Dove of Peace : with 
the other, he proffered to a group of kneeling 
Burgesses, a scroll or charter, upon which the 
iaemofable verses, — 

...i ; u . ,; ■ . . Aairee . 

Make I thee, 
!••))- As/lieartitoay4ihmk, oreyemay 

wcttta de^y ^«ig«aved« 
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** It was even be, who whilome dwelt here,''— 
i^fied Afidrew, reading, from another inscription 
on lite base of the ^statue, — "The glwioos Athel* 
stane, King of the Saxons, King of the English^ 
Dominator of the Scotts, Ruler of the Nations, 
Sovereign of Albion and Emperor of Britaine, and 
all the circumadjacent lands and islands.'' 

** Proud titles,"— said Marco Polo—" for the 
Monarch of a remote barbarian realm, wholly 
severed from the rest of the world." 

** The verse of the Roman Poet," replied Baoon 
*-^" was contradicted by the policy of the state — - 
file provinces of Britain became an int^ral poiv 
tion of the great Fourth Monarchy, and at th^ 
period when the Anglo-Saxon Ruler of this Island 
first assumed the ImpeiNial style, the supremacy of 
Western Europe, with exceptions too trifling to 
require notice, was shared between them and the 
Csiloviiigian Cs&sar. Britain was as a twia 
Empire." i 

*' But now," — said Master Andrew — " w© Citi- 
zens reverence our Athelstane, as the wise aii4 
gracious Sovereign who laboured to establish the 
inunicipal liberties of England. — Hence, such 
memorials as you now behold, gnu)e the Moo^ 



nions. Athelstane stands as the guardian of tt^dbr 
rights. Behold the Son of t^e Shepherdess ; listen 
Vhiswords:— ^'""' "* """ \ ''!' 

-T ;. ., t., , ;:. , , Afl.free ... . ^; :,. ,tiijii>.jj,i. 

Make I thee, 
ii: "^ A«k^artiiiaytliiiik,6rey6inayi8edV' *•'*■ '^^ 

and had his largesses obtained, or retained their 
lull effect, no less would now have been the liberties 
of every community within these realms.— These 
are the rights for which we strive. Though long 
delayed, the day will come when none shall rule 
over us, except at our pleasure, and accofdii^ |» 
our voice and will.'' 

Marco — ^hearing these words — ^looked earnesthr 
at the speaker, whose pale, hollow, and, thoughtful 
countenance was instantly suffused with a deep but 
transient blush of emotion ; he perceived thalj J^areo 
was trying to read his inmost thoughts,— perhaps 
nad divined them. 

•■1,1 ■<)! , . . >:n , 1 F /),'».<'.> 

This was, to a certain extent, tru^. But al- 
thoufi^h Marco could well ascertain that Andrew . 
would have been the first to raise the cry^ JPopola. 
Popolo. in the Jipndon Comn^ionwealth : . yet he 
coula not dLicover the peculiar- and national 



practical inSuence upon men^s actions, tnrougn tne 
medium of the imagination, thattUe themes of politi- 
eal economy .and goyernment now prodnce through 
the calculating and reasoning powers. Barren ^8 the 
mediseyal iCnronicIers appear to the modern student, 
tneir facts no less than thpir fables operated with 

^&I intensity upon the mind. Palled, surfeited, 
t,ff(^l i(j -.u-r.i, . . , ^^ • '■-'' -'^t -nn 

lovcrwnelmed, m our era, with tne empty nomen- 
clature of pseudo-information, it is we whb are 
Sinaftl6 to appreciate the effect produced by tliese 
compositions, when every idea was a belief, when 
w5Ms were realities. 

" Tamils, the events of past times are as the mace^ 

rateJf^ltpeciinens of ancient art in the niuseum: 

'^ewga^s Without power, supplying a study to tto 

^l^^gliD^ sciiool-girl, and a subject to the artistl an 

essay to the virtuoso, a number in the catalogue, 

a&d a olock to be entombiBd in the chilling wall. — ■ 

To our forefathers, the events of past times were 

uving forms, voices which were heard^ guides who 

directed, leaders who commanded, teachers to be 

-tirf!«''^^! \^\v.^i:i\\\vm\ ^ib yynv)yeA} .ton byJO^ 

obeyed. In the same^ manner as Kienzi received 
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hiB call ta the tribanate throagh the perusal of the 
moss-grown inscription, speaking the language of 
Old Rome, and the contemplation of the hollow 
arch which had echoed to the wheels of the chariot 
of the Caesars, so did hi£rt;orical traditions, embodied 
in the lay, the law, or the prophecy, vague, and 
%wful, constantly feed and nourish a mysteriote 
spirit of recovering a long-lost liberty. 

Strange ideas were secretly cherished amongst 
us in England of restoring some member of the true 
Saxon race, some descendant of the ancient Kings, 
under whom the Conunons alone should exist, all 
intermediate distinctions being destroyed. Nor 
were those wanting who brooded upon the doc- 
trines of primitive equality, and inculcated the 
duty of breaking down the distinctions in human 
society, considered even then by a large and in- 
creasing political sect, not in their true light, aa 
essential portions of the dispensations of Providence, 
"fyoik aa the badges o£ servitude and tyranny. Doc^ 
triofis which, echoed and transmitted from nation 

. tO' nation, and age to age, became the inheritance 
^ Wat Tyler and Jack Cade, of Aske and Kett 
|I^ Tanner, of William Tell and Thomas Muntzer, 

0^jaa imtil we arrive at the ptieaeiit Aajy. 



*« 
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Andrew at oofie ehanged the tenor <tf his dien 
course, he felt that he had spoken much too freelyy 
md, attempting to divert the attention of Marco, 
he pointed to the gray castellated edifice which 
quread its lengthened walls before them, — '^ This,^ 
— said he to Marco, — ''- is the Aldermanna-Burgfa^ 
the fortress of Ae Senat(»rs^ the spot which, tmai. 
time whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
ih» contrary, hath be^i the seat of the government 
of our community »^ > 

" Such being the case,'' — quoth Marco — " Loin, 
den is not wholly unlike &ir Florence, in which 
yoa may trace circuit within circuit, town withib 
town, denoting how the subjects had been separ- 
lated from their Lords. — ^Within the Prima 
CerehiOj dwelled the Nobles priding themselves 
apon their descent from the Patrieiaiis of the 
BiOmaa State. — ^A second circle, included those who 
erewhile fled from the nei^bouring Fiesole, and 
also the Teutanio Warriors^ who, when their strong? 
holds were destroyed^ were ccmipelled to dieltef 
thanselyes benei^ the seemly protection of thQ 
PatriciaBL race^ — Eastly, was erected the third and 
outer oirQUjit of walls,, whose ambit biQQas&& \!qa 
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dwellin^plftiie of the Plebeians, the Bubjecta .of th^ 
combiriicil AHstocracy.'** _- 

'^ And does this state of things still continue 1 14 
Florence r — daid Andrew. .,1 

"liong since have the walls of the interior dfatiles 
b^eii destroyed. The authority of the Njobles 
laidtefd much longer than their walls. But after 
ihHtlJr'i'evblutions, of which it were sooth to teJU^ 
&ki Pktricians have become in effect the seryaiiLt^ 
df i3lode, who still, in theory, acknowledge them 
aisr theii^ ^superiors. . .. 

•■ " From any share in the rule and govermnonj^ 
of the Community, every individual who bears. the 
tikme and arms of the noblest families of Florence 
is inexorably excluded by the plebeian authoritij^l. 
The lesser nobles, if they seek to possess the rightfi 
^6f (citizens, must be matriculated as members o£ ttb^ 
Tfadis Societies, the Colleges of handicraftmen^ vwhib 
h^ve, not very long since, about the year 1260^ i?e- 
is^iried a new incorporation and additional poweni. 
'ji^bngst the principal of these plebeian associa- 
tions, the rulers governing the Florentine Republic 
Bre 6hoitetf. ^ The- Noble, doffing his helmet and his 
' ikftA^t; and: bl6t^ng' the bearis^ froin hii^ armori«d 
'shileld, to i:«dplaei9" it by the merchant's mark, may 
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p^thaps stin contri?e to steal into the, Signom, 
disguised in the hood and gown of th/B Artific^i; ; 
but it IB not difficult to foresee, that, evep thus 
humbled, he will speedily be proscribed." , . ^ 
' ' They were almost on the threshold of the B|uild- 

ingwiich towered above the rest of the Aldefm(Vf$!^ 

■I, 

BihyA^^-^the site of which will be easily rpQog^^^ijl 
liy my readers, as being still known by the fciftili^ 
name of " Aldermanburyf' when a body of h^ayy-* 
armed cavalry, led on by a knight in full arojioi:!^ 
wheeled round through a narrow street, and:C9ia9r 
j)elled the thrSe companions to stop till the >troop 
should have filed away. : ; |p 

>> A standard of ample size was borne by, ^l^p 
•LeSrder, displaying a Red Cross, and the %ure qf 
St^^Paul. Amidst the authoritative cries of .^p- 
giants and Beadles — " Make way for my IiOfi^4 
Fitzwalter, Lord of Castle Baynard, Bann,^-}^ea^r 
of our good City of London,'^ he swung dpwn firp^ 
his powerful steed, and entered theGufl^)^}. 
Marco Polo and his companions followed .^^.it^e 
crowd. ... • .,..,-. ,„.,j, 

Andrew continued scowling at the B^rQJ},j^i^^.a 
glance of undisguised vexation, I m^^y.^lmp^^y, 
malignity ; — " And this,'' whiq)er©d.|bp tp MWP?» 
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is the nuuled mffian who, Tiolating the natural 
equality of mankmd, still claims, as privilege and 
property, a pre-eminence, which, if granted at all, 
should result only from the voice and choice of the 
Oommmuty, like those in whose assanbly he now 
intrudes.^ 

Friar Bacon felt these bold, and, as he truly 
considered them, culpable expressions, almost as a 
direct challenge. But he had acquired the true 
prudence of a philosopher and a man of science, 
and was quite content to be silent, instead ot 
contending for the empty victory of confuting 
opinions, which the most complete refutation 
would neither influence nor control. 

The Mayor and Aldermen rose to greet the 
Lord Fitzwalter, who advanced into the midst of 
the Assembly, and preferred his daim to ihe 
fiamchises resulting from the tenure of his strong* 
hoLi. 

. ^' In war, the Lord of Castle Baynard is to lead 
forth the host of Citizens.''^ 

The Lord Mayor nodded assent. 

^^ The thief apprehended within the Soke of the 
XiOrdof Cafitle Baynard, is to be thrown into {ffisctt 
pntil due judginent.'" ^ 
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** Even so, my Lord, — ^it is entered in Liber 
Ordinationnm, at the hundred and sixty-t^ird 
pageT* — replied the Town-Clerk. 

*' K a traitor be convicted in the court of the Soke 
of Castle Baynard, he is to be led, at low water, 
to the adjoining shore of the Thames. Stranded 
at the stake to which he is bound, his corpse is to 
be abandoned until it hath been thrice concealed 
by the rising tide." 

"A true judgment,'^ — exclaimed the Recorder-^ 
" such as your Worships have always allowed my 
Lord Fitzwalter''s progenitors to pronounce, and'' — 
continuing in a low tone to the Common-Sergeant, 
who stood at his side, " such as some of my Lord 
Fitzwalter^^s progenitors might have sustained; but 
one man n^ay steal a horse, wliilst— '' ** Hudi, 
hush. Brother,'' — said the nervous Common Seiv 
geant, who was already more than half iri^tened 
at the boldness of his colleague. 

As the Lord Fitzwalter was reciting his claims, 
the Town-Clerk carefully attested the accuracy of 
each demand by the authentic record, his finger 
travelling down the vellum page: and tiie said 
living index had now arrived at tiie ^ecmducll^ 
Rvhrix^ which, in manuscripts, .was always ^U^ 



cpbir^i^^tAQW U i^ in ni^me. l^Hitiiig^^plUsbAiali 
ffom the line. pf red letters;, he opened ^iis p^Jb^^wd 
^^ek thp.bpok so loudly, tl^at the Y»ultfii,:^H)ef 
echoed with the sound. The Civic M^gi^tif^t^ 
f)|v:idently expected this warning, and most: f^. iibe 
by)Ef^de7» seeiiied also to have a secret und^t? 
fitandfpg th^t they were to prepare fi)t//some 
j^xjb^^ordinary occurrence. .;. 

jj ,,*' JfjaiSjbly,'^ — continued the Baron, in ac^e^r 
^od sonorous voice, — " I, the Lord Fitzwalter^ 
4^rd of the Soke of Castle Baynard, within th^ 
City of London, demand, as of right, for myself,!and 
pxj hcjirs, and appertaining to my franchise, th^? 
f(iirh^nQyer, by you. Sir Mayor, a full Council of thi^ 
iQity is assembled, the Lord of Castle Baynard> is 

* m 

tQ he summoned thereunto, duly taking his, oath, Ul 
fqrpck of City law.*" ,.,: , , ; . 

.^f.JInstead of the ready assent which had been 
gjven, to the preceding claims, a pause en^xi^d- 
Jfii^^ier waited respectfully — no answer.— rFitZT 
^Iter: pltanted his standard firmly, and grai^ 
jflg .tl^^^ staff with both hands, leant forward.-r*: 
^ll,j77^ ^ilenc,^, .. The Mayor rose, and witjit^ 
^^^effcp^ retired, ;t0[tj)ie further part pf the Hust* 
fg0^^,aji,i^ ffpi^jr ^j.^jiqrt^ ^^^uasvWk V^ >^QU^^ 
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lrlalh^ib«eto cidnsiafe-ed by thef go6d Wfe oftWft 
CteMriflidfty, ' thalfc, in- ordef t<J esche^' div^ ' itt-^ 
feriA\^nieiitefes, it is no longer meet fbF yotir Ttbird- 
diri^tto ^t in Council amongst them in tlii6 HalL'^ 
^^WliW l^'-^xclaimed the Lord' Pitzwalfeei--^ 
deny the right testified in the very pA^ 
bearing witness to all the other franchises which 
h&te Hye&n so readily allowed !'*' — " It may be sb, 
my Jjoriy" answered the Recorder, shutting thla 
ibddk^— -" but the Citizens have advised tipoii'ii?. 
And now ye good men of the Painter's craft a(nd 
mysiSery, c6me forward, and make your bidding ah'd 
yoiir prayeip.''- — Against such a determination to di 
ittjuitice, no appeal could be made. Rudeness^, 
nay insult, marked the conduct of the civic fun'c^ 
tioniary; Fitzwalter deigned not to make any 
rtiplyi he flung down the banner indignantly 
oti the pavement, and forcing his way througi 
tfreS craftsiHen, who were advancing to the bar, he 
disippeki^^d in the crowd. Taken up by the Lord 
Maybr's Helichnian, th^ banner was brouglit fn 
triuiiph to 'the Hustings i ^hd the litik which <iotvr 
nected ibe doiMimitf 6f Lbndbn W(t\i ^^ I^vmSSl 
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Aristocraej of the realm, was urretrierably de»- 
^loyed. 

** Citizens of London," — said Marco to Andrew 
•Home-— "ye have borrowed u lesson out of the. 
books of Florence, in dins eiq>elling from yoinr 
Councils the nobles of tlie hmd." 

^^ In this conntry, it is hard to say who ii noble 
and who is not, who may be &e borrower, and who 
tibe lender,*"— observed the Friar. More he was 
about to add, when the business before tho Court 
was resumed. 

About this era, the Guilds or inoorporationB 
of craftsmen,-— containing within them elements 
destined to alter the whole condition of munkxipai 
society, were now rising simultaneously into 
importance throughout the CommonwealUi of 
Christendom. These bodies may, wiihout diffir 
T5ulty, be traced to the Colleges of Workmen which 
Bubsiatod in the Roman empire, and had, under 
diat political dispensation, lield an ambiguous 
place between servitude and freedom. TraditioiiB 
ascribing their origin to Numa, only testify thai 
these societies had ousted at Rome frcna iime 
immeoKNrial. To fiay that such instituti<Hi0 are 
booval with the first oarigiH of the usefid arty 
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amongst mmkiiid, -^Fould be an assertion onsmf 
ceptible of direct proof. All the Soodra Castes 
in Hindostan are, liowever, founded upon tibe 
^gorreming prxDoiple of these operative commumties^ 
namdyv that ^ ooeupation is hereditarj. Tbs 
lot of the ficdier deaceods upon tiie son : snd iiuuh 
xnudi as we have every reason to suppose thart this 
poHion €f Ana exhibits the faithful reflection of 
the usages «£ Mizraim, we can scarcely avoid 
admitting that this system was ac^owledged in 
the earliest ages of civilization. 

?iie castes in the East are strictly confined to 
bbod and lineage; Ibence they tend to mwitain 
fiociety in a state of steady uniformity, which, how- 
ever it may inorease the average happiness of indii- 
vidnak, «nd the comfort of the greater number, is 
nerrertbelesB ihe source of feebleness in the State 
atilar^« But in Europe a new ai^ expansive 
prmmple was introduced into these oommunitaesy 
thakt ci aggregation, which counteracted the original 
principle of stability. It was this which- ulti- 
mately rendered them equally powerful instruments 
of change. 

According to Ae policy of the Koman law, 
it scarcely appeaired^ ad an innovation in theot 
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epeietj^s^ if the dUoipley fthiB j^dopted eitaldf of 
^e lioa^ter^ ^irere allowed to ohtoioJ the ■ pti^Ys^ 
leges of the sofx by Wrth aad blood. He v^^^ fOWr 
riituted heir, not merely to the mjmm>n pinpp^rty 
f})f the College, but to the skill and ^knowl^d^iOf 
t}ie Teacher, — ^his living, in the strictest ^mwiei^f 
tb^term. This was the origin of our syist^ii^.iof 
^precnticeship, now degraded and deicried, , b^ 
jijir)u<^h, in the middle ages, and, indeed, l^l^iQ^ 
4own to our own days, had a most ben^fi^l i^r 
^uence upon the community. ,,,;., 

..So long as the engagement subsisted: ac^ 
cording to its pristine spirit, it rende^^ ;tb# 
J(([aster and the Servant members of one Jbo^^^r 
jbipy/and family, — ^the parties were :^9}Lit^. thy 
4;he mutual obligation of protectioii; ai^dui^]^ 
4i^n!ce, The mutual connexion recognised, ;jl^0tt^7 
ii^lbn^ents than those of mere profit and giaiA. ' >|{e 
^uld be an unwise legislator for his fellowriaia^^ 
yf^o could omit to take self-interest into cpnsidi^r0ir 
t^ as a most powerful impelling motive : but . f 
j^fy one is; be> who relies upon self-interest asi 
affording any kind of security for diligenj^ or 
Jjf^s^i55,»,qr,^^y,ftT]^ality-t<x which the naiae of 
Wtm 'cafl,|b^j si^3:jJ3ie4,,i ,Wha,t^v9r .tl^e /political 
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t)Coika»«it inff^ i[i^e't6 the contrary^' tidless indivi^ 
ditdiS htf^la. bjt bcftteri^g themfiieflves, all his'alsi^med 
n^pefe for feetteWng th^r condition are in vain. ' ' 
{•1fiifoti<ted' infinitely tnore ralnable than those of 
tii0i»|tt*ottey And money'^s worth were engrafted upon 
Vke^fe^tn of apprenticeship, so long as its spirit w^ 
J^c^erly observed. The admission into the guild 
^r bhe* period of probation had concluded, wli6 
^ ^testation that, during the period of life whiett 
thid 'htiinan character is most susceptible of thie 
influence of habit and example, the individual hid 
({(mdiicted himself with a due attention to diligence 
alld ihot^lity. Gratitude towards a kind master ,''-^ 
^dEiKillitioii excited by an able one, — ^the necessit;^ '6f 
edn^liating a harsh superior, — ^affection towards tA 
iflfinnf or needy parent, — ^the wish to be married,-^ 
ti^^fotto' iiiBit union which the church so emphati- 
ciily flails a " holy state,^' and upon which thd 
h^piikesB of the individual, and, through the itidi^- 
vidual, the happiness of the State, so maiiily d^ 
peMs: all' these rendered the guilds an n^ 
0fea^g dource of moral renovation to the Cbt^ 
mottWealth. u^^ 

Thef 'setieB of events so forcibly predemted iri' ftisr 
by the Artist in tfce giUphife fiieiieis ctf his " Iridti^ 
trioua apprentices^ were oommon Va \\iq \^\* ^^^ 
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rare as they may be in ours. Every medal haa 
ita reverse. The same forcible pei&eil has deli- 
neated the '^ Idle apprentice.^ Chains and fetters 
bound those who broke their indentures. And 
naany a flat-cap waa laid by the heels in the stodui^ 
flogged in the Hall, or awoke from his jovial 
carouse, in the dreary gloom of the '' Little Ease^^ 
wheU) cramped in the chill solitude, he vainly 
attempted to stretch out his aching lubber limbs*. 
But the system, though incompetent to amesid 
human nature, professed to be founded upon those 
principles by which alone the human heart can be 
renewed. 

Religion was the foundation o£ the Guild; 
divine worship the basis of the assoeiaticm. 
Superstition and credulity were intermixed with 
holy forms and ordinances ; yet the light of heaven 
pierced through the darkness. The members 
were constantly reminded that it was not to the 
contrivances of the wit, or the strength of th^ 
labouring hand, that man owes his daily bread* 
Ii^dustry, they were taught, might be the ^pointed 
means, but God''s Providence the only source^ oi 
9ijur subsistence;, its increase, the result of His 
btessing, not of our frugality ; the alms, the testit* 
monjr of our gratitude to Him from whom tl^ 
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booBtjr, unmerited and undeserved, i» obtained* 
Impeefect as these institutions may have be^i^ 
how much better calculated were they than our 
own, to amaliixrate the condition of the lower and 
lowest orders of the ccanmunity! — The modem 
Operative belongs to a degraded, and therefore to a> 
hostile order. — ^His feelings, views, interests, aS 
are, or are sedulously represented to him as being, 
in dire exposition to the Manufacturer, the Cotton-, 
lord, the Capitalist, whom he considers as his 
tyrant and his enemy* But in the old time, the 
Workman was the " Brother^'*'' the " Compc^non,'^ 
the " GeseU^ of his employer, perhaps poorer in 
parse, inferior in station, younger in age, but all 
united by the most kind and social bonds. They 
repeated the same creed : met in the same church :. 
lifted their lamp before the same altar: feasted 
at the same board* Thus constituted they the 
elements of that Burgher aristocracy, which 
equally withstood the levelling anarchy of the in- 
furiated peasantry, and yet, at the same time, 
aasiisted in destroying the abuses, which had sprung 
oait of the servitude of the soil. 

After the scattering of the Roman empire, and. 
until the thirteenth century, these societies, sub* 
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sequently SO influential, faskl ^absifiibed, WYth va^y 
few exceptions, hj usage and prieseiriptioil : Mrdy 
deriving any protection from the State. Ittd^^J 
we find that attempts were occasionally made i6 
suppress these Trade Societies, whose growing powet 
excited the vigilance, possibly the jealousy, of the 
Sovereign. These efforts did not succeed* In £nicb 
cases, force is of no avail. The quicksilver divides 
beneath the pressure ; but the globules run together 
again as soon as the pressure is removed. Volun^ 
tary combinations of all kinds are not unfrequently 
decomposed by their internal fermentations and 
discord ; but no external and adverse force, short 
of the complete dispersion, or total extermination of 
the individuals, can kill the life that is in them. 
Not only did the Guilds baffle all the adverse 
edicts and denunciations, but they continued 
steadily to advance, obtaining not merely the tole- 
ration but the favour of the State. And, from the 
thirteenth century, these associations, which had 
hitherto been governed by their private regulations, 
obtained full sanctions of their ordinances, from 
those authorities who could render them coercive 
according to the law. 
Such confirming authorities ^\S^t^^ ^i ^xsva%Q, 
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^^ P^ljr ^c90Q<jlipgi (to 1 .tibie canatitntion .of^ idle ^. 
fffcm^ ^M9^ t<^ Sipt^, bat . also ; aooordipg Jbo iM 
lp(^ ^licy i[)fi tibe difiSurent parts of the/ Baa» £taM» 
Ip Jliondoiiy 4be .Court of Aldermen became: th« 
^/ibijf]^ from which these minor eommmiHiot 
JKsj^uUied/ theor legal existence, the Crown notiia^ 
t^ljeridg until a later era: and it was upon suoh 
bilflsineBS that the body or Guild of Craftsmen, wem 
nsf^ ndvancing to the Bar to prefer their humble 
requests. — Do you, Reader, listen attentively' t# 
t^eir< words, for the monk of Croyknd has w^ 
tara^ted them from '^ Liber Ordinationum,^^ aad *!' 
dwbt if you have ever had an opportunity of 
]K94ruig them before. ;• !'• 

.nf'SHumbly, we good men of the Painter'^s Craft, 61 
ija^fi^i of St. Luke, beseech your Worships^ 't6 
qoiljimi.the ordinances, by common assent made^fer* 
ti^f^^^dvitocement of our trade: and the prevention' 
g^ij^^d and falsehood, in our praiseworthy mystery;-! 
;,,>i^I^luiiis«r^That no Craftsman shall use! o^ 
^Pp^jTiiOther colours than such aa be good abdl 
$QQ(r goodiiftynople,. good azure, good verdigrea8d^> 
gpqd'i^acmUi9l9, pj!.Qlji|ei,gQod body 'eolouinay mixed) 
and tempered with oil, — ^and noi^ibvasil^iiudi^Vfnsv 
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It pleases their Worships,*^ — said the Recorder. 
Itan. — That no good man of this Craft of the 
P»nters Eball entice away another man'^s apprentice 
W servant. 

" It pleases their Worships.*" 

" Item. — That no stranger, not being a Brother 
of this Guild, shall work at his trade until he hath 
made gree to my Lord the Mayor for his entry into 
the liberty of this City : and hath caused himsdf 
to be put in Frankpledge, and hath become buxom 
to our Guild, and paid two shillings towards the 
mistenance of our poor.**' 

Thus did the Warden crave assent to the several 
constitutions of his Guild, praying the approbation 
<yf his worthy Masters, the Aldermen, to each article. 
The affirmative being given to the several propo- 
sitions, or petitions, they acquired the force of law, 
and became the foundation of a Code, which, having 
been from time to time increased, and altered as 
need required, still regulates the ^' Painter Stainers^^ 
Company. And, without any disrespect to any 
other public body, I am bound to assert that this 
0ame Company is assuredly the real true and 
genuine and Royal Academy of England. 

Queen Elizabeth, towards the oonclusion of her 
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reign, became extremely struck with the rapid 
decay of the fine arts. Distressed by the '' horrible 
eoanterfeits^ of her comitenance, which began to 
be exceedingly current: and in order to ensure the 
transmission to her loving subjects of a likeness, 
which she nught like them to see, she granted to 
the said Company of Painters, otherwise Painter 
Stainers, a most stringent monopoly. No one was 
to paint any portraiture of the Sovereign, or any 
Member of the Royal Family, save and except » 
Freeman of the Company, under divers pains and 
penalties in said Charter contained. Despite of 
mimicipal reform, their privileges are not disre- 
garded. Albeit the main occupation of the Free- 
men at the present day, be that useful application 
of the art, which is usually called into action in 
company with the plasterer and the whitewasher : 
still the very distinguished and talented individu^d, 
who now so deservedly fills the station of Sergeant 
Painter to the King, followed the precedents of 
Kneller, and Reynolds, and duly qualified himself 
for the appointment, by taking up his freedom in 
the Painter Stainers' company according to the 
Charter. 

Were the materials which still exist for the 
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history of these Guilds, carefully investigated, we 
inight perhaps he able to show how the advancement 
of the so-called " fine arts,'' was connected with the 
progress of mediaeval civilization. The outward 
form which they then assumed, was the token' of 
the institutions by which they were produced. 
" Art'' was then natural, it grew out of the condi- 
tion and idiosyncracy of mankind. Now, " Art" 
is factitious : it is extraneous, superinduced upon 
our social relations, and not arising from them. It 
•has no real affinity to our mode of being. It is 
the forced and sickly flower of the conservatory, 
not the vigorous product of the soil. It has no 
hold upon the multitude, no connexion with the 
mind of our utilitarian era. A very curious proof 
of the intimate alliance between the arts and 
national policy, is afforded by mediaeval architec- 
ture. In the north of Italy, where the municipal 
institutions were broken up by the Barbaric inva- 
' sions, all Roman science suddenly ceases and 
• comes to end. In the Roman " Province" of Gaul, 
on the contrary, where the succession of the muni- 
cipal authorities was uninterrupted, however un- 
couth and barbaric the union of the several por- 
tions of the building may be, yet in each niQuld- 
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ing and capital, taken distinctly and fioverally, a 
Roman feeling is preserved. There is an evident 
transmission of doctrine from the previous ages. 
In the first ease, the untaught stone-hewer copied 
the object which he saw; in the second, the 
instructed Mason practised what he was taught-^ 
and, imperfect as his attempts may have been^the 
contrast between the productions is extreme : and 
indicates, even to the eye, the difference between the 
legal characters of the communities. In the first 
case, we discern a Teutonic population which had 
absorbed the Roman race ; in the second, a Roman 
community humbled, yet retaining its integrity. 

With respect to the practice of oil-painting, 
designated with such clearness in, the ordinances 
of the Painters^ Guild, as to leave no doubt as 
to the nature of the pigment, it must have 
been principally employed upon Heraldic oma* 
ments. The peculiar manipulations required seem, 
however, to have been but little known out of 
the Fraternity: and this circumstance may be 
in some measure explained by recollecting, that 
in these Guilds, all the more important and essen* 
tial processes, were concealed as mysteries in thd 
strict sense of the term. Theory and practice were 
conjoined. During the earlier periods, \5aft\\ftT^SL>X«r5 
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character of the handicraft, must have greatly 
assisted in preventing the profane from withdraw- 
ing the veiL Other means were practised for the 
purpose of keeping the secrets of the trade, and 
defending the monopoly. Oaths, awe-inspiring 
ceremonies, initiations, sometimes terrific, sonie- 
times painfiil or ludicrous. Here the candidate 
trembled beneath the arch of steel, the swords 
su&pended over his head. There, unless his agility 
preserved him, the incipient workman enjoyed the 
fall application of the lash of the cartwhip. 

Even in this our age of triumphant publicity, 
some curious vestiges of this ancient system may 
be traced. — " The gentleman who reports for 
imr paper,'' at whose presence every other door 
stands open, has never been able to obtain the 
slightest insight into the proceedings of the Lodge 
of Cosmopolite Freedom, No. 658, meeting at the 
Yorkshire Stingo, Gray's Inn Lane; the same 
being the true and legitimate scion, as my in- 
tended quarto will show^ of the Masons' Company 
ef London. The Aspirant, admitted into the Wor- 
shipful Company of Codes, binds himself under a 
heavy penalty, not to reveal to any stranger the 
aeeret of raising puff-paste.— A fruitless precaution, 
1^ fiaee the arcanum is entirely in the posseasiixi of 
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every publisher in town. — And, lo Scritton, 
hayings in pure, unsuspecting, guileless innocence^ 
put a question to the worthy Prime Warden of 
the Plumbers^ Company respecting the proportiona 
of the alloy of tin and bismuth employed by the 
Beadle, the official superintendent of their metal- 
lurgic operations, in the process of ^^ sealing solder,,^ 
I found myself as completely baffled by the resolute 
silence with which the interrogatory was received, 
as if I had sought to know the ingredients of the 
powder of projection, from the Grand Master of 
the Rosicrucian fraternity. — But I am well nigh 
forgetting my tagged and ragged manuscript, to 
which I must return. 

Marco and his companions had, during the 
transactions with the Painters^ Guild, retired to 
a jutting oriel, in the new-fashioned ^'Gothic^^ 
style, which had just been erected in the Hall. 

" Our English Guilds,'^ — said Andrew, — " ob- 
tained great additions to their powers in the 
Mayoralty of one, who will long be remembered 
in this city, as the man of the people, Walter 
Harvey. This happened much about the time, 
when, as I hear &om Nicholas Verkooper, the Flem^ 
ing, the same bodies kindly relieved the Bishop (tf 
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Utreeht freih the oikrea: of governmeiit :• and when^ 
also, a4s you told UB, yoar Florentine Craftamen 
obtained the chief powers in their ComD:^onT 
Wealth/' — I am not sure whether Andrew J^new. 
the probable issue of affairs in Germany, otherwise/ 
he mi^t have added, that the Zunfts or Guilds: 
of draftsmen at Nurenburgh were fast tending to a 
similar assumption of power. 

These eras of contemporaneous movement 
throughout Christendom are amongst the most 
remarkable social phenomena of the middle 
ages. For the transmission and diffusion of opi- 
nions we now depend entirely upon the press. 
As much, perhaps more, was effected without its 
$id. In all things, in the present age, we depend 
far too much upon the pen. The multiplicity of 
ideas imparted by means of printing obliterate 
each other. They destroy each other by inter- 
ference. In optics, there may be " fits of easy 
transmission and reflection f ' but " reflection'^ 
rarely follows ^^easy transmission'' in matters 
df the mind. When printing did not exist, 
the smaller quantity of mental stimulants was 
fully compensated by their intensity. In the tale 
lirought hon^ie by the one Traveller, who, having 

J ^li.in ' .' nil lit- •).■■.■ 
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witi^s^the^re^rohitios^ eame homer after pasBing^ 
through the perils* '6f fire and slaughter'; or the 
impassioned nam^tiye of the one Foreigoier reeoutilh 
ing* the deeds of his countrymen, there was a Yivid 
ntatitj" producing the one leading idea, which 
perrad^d* whole masses of population, displaying 
by conformity of results the uniformity of the 
inducing cause. 

• !^^ Have your craftsmen,''^ — said Marco, — " like 
their compeers in Tuscany, excluded all other, 
classes from municipal authority V 

*' They are trying, at least, to render themselves 
integral elements of our civic community. Ac- 
cording to our Old English customs, such as were 
whilome used and approved in the days of King 
Alfred, when golden bracelets — ^" 

..." Tush, man,'''' — said the Friar, — " let alone 
the Ues, and give us the law.'' 

"They often go together,'" — replied Andrew, 
half in laughter and half in anger, — " but the 
notions which I am explaining to his Seignory, are 
truth in very deed. According to the law, then, of 
King Alfred's reign, as confirmed by the Confessor, 
ratified by the Conqueror, and continued by con^ 
stant usage, the enrolment in the Frcmk^pledge^ and 
the possession of the tenement^ o\i^t to \cv^^ 
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the citizen, without any further or other quaHfica* 
tions being required.^ 

" Frankpledge," — quoth Marco, — " and what i& 
ihatr 

^^ An institution which we owe to the profound 

wisdom of the immortal Alfred, and the foundation 

of our civic and territorial poUcy, throughout all 

England;' 

*^ No, certainly not through England,"' — said the 
Friar. 

Master Andrew, a true political antiquary, — 
and by the way, for that reason, I would not ad- 
vise you to believe implicitly all that he says, — 
plainly saw, that unless he rode, booted and 
spurred, through the Friar's objections, he should 
never be able to establish his theory, — so, without 
hesitation, explanation, modification, or alteration, 
he continued in the same tone ; — " And the foun* 
datioa of our Civic and territorial Policy through- 
out all England. Every Layman is bound, by the 
laws of Alfred, to be enrolled in his tything or 
dizeine." 

" Dazen^ not dizeins — twelve. Sir, n<^ ten,''— 
said t^e Friar; supplying thereby, through BriWrn^ 
who fidlowed his opinion, a note to the future 
^ mMkttian of the Middle Ages. 
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" Dizeine, not dozen,'" — rertorted Andrew, wiA 
imperturbable resolution. — " Ten men they be, 
answerable for the deeds and misdeeds of each 
other, and placed under the superintendence of the 
Chief Pledge, the Tything-man, or the Headborgh, 
Iheir superior.^' 

" It IS a good law, and wise,'^ — observed Marcov 
— " and contributeth much to the preservation of 
the peace in Cathay, where the same frankpledge 
is found. Every tenth househcdder is bound ta 
look after the conduct of his neighbours ; and with 
such a Tything-man did I lodge when I dwelt at 
Cambalu.^ 

It is well known that Cambalu is the mod^n 
Pekin* And I, the Editor, may perhaps here be 
permitted to add, by way of annotation, that — atf 
I have been credibly informed, by one of the few 
Europeans who have entered its jealous precincts^ 
— this decennary police continues in full force in 
China at the present day. 

*' In similar, cwr nearly the same guise,''— <5onti- 
nued Marco, — " doth the law which you call your 
English law of Frankpledge, subsist amongst the 
descendants of Trajan's Legions in Wallachuk. 
Fierce as they are, they have their ^ Loods,' thus 
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call they these eissociations, composed of ten m^n, 
formed exactly upon the same principle^ mntnally 
pledged fop the Security of the country. Indeed, 
I should think that any legislator, accustomed to 
military authority, would easily see the expediency 
and practicability of such an organized species of 
encampment upon the land.'' 

" And thus. Master Andrew,*" — said the Friar, 
— "whilst we admit the fact of this decennary 
arrangement in England, the originality of the 
invention must be denied.*" 

Andrew heeded not the comment. 

" Founded thus upon the institutions of the 
immortal Alfred, is the qualification of our Burghs. 
But in addition to the rights thus derived from 
household residence, our Craftsmen, like yours, 
Messer Marco Polo, seek to render the matricula- 
tion in their Guilds, an essential element in the 
qualification for the municipal franchise. They 
reckon upon being able to introduce a law, that no 
one shall be admitted into our freedom, unless he 
be of some certain Guild or mystery. And, instead 
of calling our Councillors from the Wards, they 
talk of a scheme for electing from these mysteries 
alone, the members of our civic community.*" 
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In ihisy and i^Q. many other mattors, Master 
Andrew was singularly gifted. The innoyations 
which he foresaw or foretold, did actually take 
place. After various fluctuations, the Guilds he* 
can^e the only channels, through which the muni- 
oipal freedom could be acquired. 

Meanwhile, a great bustle had arisen in the HalL 
It continued to increase. Marco and his com- 
panions looked round towards the hustings, and 
found, that whilst they were talking, not only had 
Sir William de Ormesby, the Chief Justice of the 
King'^s Bench arrived ; but the King'^s Commission 
had actually been read, without their hearing one 
word of it. Mayor and Aldermen, with the King's 
Justices, were sitting as a Court of oyer and 
terminer^'and gaol-delivery. 

.Andrew Home, who was quite at home in the 
Guildhall, conducted his companions upon the 
hustings^ just as the Sergeants were compelling by 
nutin force a manacled criminal to stand at the 
bar. 

. The malefactor had been apprehended in Cheapo 
in the very act of cutting a purse from tha 
girdle of Sir John de Stapleford, Vicar-genetal 
of the Bishop of Winchester. Cases of flagraikt 
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delict^ according to our ancient common law, or, 
ito apeak more accurately, according to the law of 
all nations in the simpler stages of society, re- 
quired no other trial than die publicity or in- 
oontrovertibleness of the fact, no further proof of 
the offence was needed, and no defence allowed. 
They proceeded by law in the same manner 
as the mob now do by impulse, when the pick- 
pocket [is dragged through a horsepond ; or like 
the gardener thrashing the school-boy, whom he 
lias caught in his apple-tree. Trivial and almost 
ludicrous as these comparisons may appear, they are 
apposite and pertinent examples of our ancient law 
as laid down by Bracton, and displayed in our 
ancient records. Open guilt was instantly followed 
by vengeance. The murderer grasping the deadly 
weapon : the " bloody hand^' of the violator of the 
royal forest : the robber bearing his spoil, received 
at once the punishment of their misdeeds. 
According to these principles. Sir William de 
Ormesby therefore intimated to the Officers, that 
as they might — ^and, indeed, ought — ^to have struck 
off the head of the prisoner before the Cpnduit, it 
was unnecessary thus to have given the Court the 
trouble of passing judgment. 
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" Let him be hanged upon the ehns at Tyburn," 
-—yms forthwith pronounced as his doom. Pale 
and tr^nbling, and suing for mercy, ihe wretch 
was taken from the bar, not indeed without exciting 
some suppressed feelings of compasaon in the 
court. Evidently was the punishment dispropor- 
tioned to the crime ; but the maxim of considering 
Ihat the sentence once denounced by the law was 
immutable, had practically the effect of stifling the 
natural sentiments of humanity. 

Louder and louder became the cries of the 
miserable culprit as he receded from the judges ; 
and just when the Sergeants were dragging him 
across the threshold, he clung to the pillar which 
divided the portal, shrieking in a voice of 
agony which pierced through the hall, " I demand 
of Holy Church the benefit of my clergy!'' — 
Perhaps, in strictness, the time for claiming this 
privilege had gone by, but the oflScers halted 
with their prey: and one of the Prothonotaries 
having hurried to them with a message from 
Chief Justice Ormesby, the thief was replaced at 
ihe bar. . During the earlier portion of the pro- 
ceedings, the kind-hearted Vicar-general had evi- 
dently been much grieved and troubled by his 
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enforceil pAtticipfitian m the condemnation of the 

'^rimiiial. Stepping forward, he now addressed the 

-Court, and efntreated permission, in the absence of 

the proper Ordinary, to try the validity of the claim. 

Producing his Breviary, he held the page elofie 
'to the eyeff of the kneeling prisoner; — ^he inclined 
his ear. — The bloodless lips of the ghastly caitiff 
were seen to quiver. — ^^ Legit ut Cleriotis^ — ^in- 
stantly exclaimed the Vicar-general; and this 
declaration at once delivered the felon from 
death, though not from captivity. — " Take him 
home to the pit,^ — said the Vicar-general, — 
*' where, shut out from the light of day, and the 
air of heaven, he will be bound in iron, fed with 
the bread of tribulation, and drinking the water of 
sorrow, until his su^erings shall have atoned for 
his misdeeds and expiated his shame ."^ 

Whatever abuses may have arisen from this 
privilege, — ^the " benefit of clergy,'*'* — which by the 
well-known merciful connivance of the law was 
(as in this case) extended to all who could read, 
or could be supposed to read their neck verse, we 
should reject the common, though most erroneous 
idea, that it was intended to afford an indenmity to 
crime. 



Xh^ . impdcifomaenti'^aa you have . jmt \ heiu-d . it 
truly daMcibed,, wap xnost fi^yere,---raBd ttu>ttgh^<ia 
:,80iae caaes^ thi9 eodesdastical immuBities mitigated 
th^ common law, by saving tha life of t^ qfiendciv : 
.j(e(t therQ were others in which signal chastisement 
,w«^ bestowed upon those, who would otherwise 
have eeoaped all retribution. t 

But a higher principle was developed. . In the 
theory of her criminal jurisprudence, the medisdval 
Church had fully and unhesitatingly adopted, the 
wise and truly beneficent doctrine — ^that punidi- 
ment is to be inflicted by fallible man upon his 
fellow creatures, not merely in terror but in love. 
The imprisonment, with its accompaniments of 
hardships and privations, was considered as an eccle- 
siastical penance. Not thundered in vengeance for 
the satisfaction of the state, but imposed for the good 
of the offender : in order to afford the means of 
amendment, and to lead the transgressor to repent- 
ance, and to mercy. From the doors of the dungeon 
he was to come forth, not as a degraded criminal^ 
but as a pardoned sinner. This was the doctrine 
of the legislation of the Clergy, now the butt and 
mark for commonplace contempt, and shallow coi^ 
tumely. 
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I will not underlsJ^e to affirm that the practice 
was always in strict consistency with the theory. 
Abuses may be discerned. But if the ancient eccle- 
siatical judges did, occasionally, so apply the privilege 
as to s^ord a little comfortable encouragement to 
offenders, I do not doubt they did so upon very 
good grounds, of which we should be (uDy cwi- 
vinced, if Aey were but here to tell us the why 
and the wherefore. We ought not to condemn them 
unheard. It is wonderful to find what satisfactory 
explanations you obtain from men in office, when 
you have the advantage of hearing them explain 
their own conduct, to their own friends, in their 
own way. — " I, for my part," — said a most active 
and exemplary Magistrate, — " always support the 
renewal of the licenses of the minor Theatres, 
Vauxhall, and all those kind of places, in order to 
give full effect to his Majesty^s Proclamation against 
Vice and Immorality, which our Clerk always reads 
to us while we read the newspapers, when our 
Session begins. 

" I was once," — continued he, — " rather doubtful 
upon the subject, I could not quite reconcile it to 
my conscience, until I talked with the worthy 
Governor of Newgate ; when he told me, that to 
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these and similar sources of rational amus^mimt 
and innocent recreation, and the various establisln 
mraits and accommodations which arise and flourifb 
around them, he could trace the largest proportion 
of metropolitan crime. Now, Sir, if vice saiA immo- 
rality were to be put down, how could we possibly 
pay due obedience to his Majesty'^s comimands! 
If there was no vice and inmiorality, what use, 
Sir, would there be in the Proclamation! Th6 
Proclamation would become a dead letter. Sir, the 
Proclamation would be a mockery. I say. Sir, that 
when you only think of an hundred and fifty reli- 
gious and moral Societies, for the discouragement of 
this, — ^the prevention of that, — and the suppression 
of toother, — all with their patrons, presidents, and 
vice-presidents, secretaries, distributors, and col- 
lectors, meeting at Exeter Hall, we Magistrates, Sir, 
standing as we do as pubHc men, with the eyes of 
the whole civilized world always upon us, account- 
able to the country : and subject to ilie strictest 
scrutiny from the vigilance of the press, are bound 
to do something also, to show that we are efficient 
in our stations. Let us be consistent, — ^and if we 
can keep the Olympic a-going, we shall always be 
sure to create a greater supply of ' vice and inunO" 
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rality,'* by which we may be able to give full effect 
to the Proclamation, than all the City Missions and 
Pastoral Aids will ever be able to prevent, amend, 
or cure.*" 

But Marco and the Friar beckon me back again 
to Guildhall, where we shall behold another crimi^ 
nal placed at the bar. — " William of the Palape, 
thou art indicted as a felon, for that thou hast 
oroken open, and robbed the Treasury of our Lord 
the King at Westminster. — How wilt thou be 
tried ?^ — The culprit was about to speak: when 
Andrew Home, who had suddenly determined to 
retain himself for the prisoner, loudly took up the 
word, and silencing William of the Palace by the 
wave of his hand, he exclaimed, — " The culprit 
wages his law as a freeman of the City of London, 
as one of the burgesses, to whom it is granted by 
the Conqueror, that they should be worth the 
same law as in the days of good Saint Edward. 
Therefore is he entitled to refute the accusation by 
the declaration of his friends. Seven shall be the 
Compurgators chosen and named by the prisoner 
himself according to our old Anglo-Saxon law. If 
they all concur in testifying his innocence — if their 
oath declares him guiltless, — he is quitted for ever 
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df th6 tratisg)r6Bsioii which the King has laid to his 
charge. This franchise of our City bare the plea of 
the Crown." 

Even as the Candidate who now promises to ad- 
vocate the abolition of imprisonment for debt, excites 
the warmest response from the shirtless multitude : 
the same being received by them as an " instalment 
of Justice,'*'' a part payment on account of their 
jnst demand not to pay any debts at all, so did a 
shout of applause from the crowd testify the satis- 
faction with which the bystanders heard this 
declaration of their City privileges. This Anglo- 
Saxon law was a matter in which a great many of 
them took an interest by no means theoretical, since 
it afforded, could it be established, a comparatively 
easy mode of escaping the legal noose. 

An observation of Marco Polo, that possibly 
Master Andrew might be anticipating the fruition 
of some good thing in the gift of the good Citizens, 
was answered by a knowing nod of unwilling 
assent from the Alderman whom he had addressed. 
There is a peculiar state of the at^losphere pro- 
ducing a mirage, by which he who, long practised 
in the management of public bodies " doth bend his 
eye on vacancy,^^ is enabled to discern the approach 
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c^ snch yacancy of place or office, when the same is 
Btill far below the political horizon. Andrew Home 
was a seer of this class : and thus, within a short 
period afterwards, the sturdy and patriotic champion 
of popular rights was rewarded by the consciousness 
of his deserts, and the honourable and lucrative em- 
ployment of Town-Clerk of the City. I would wish 
however, to speak of Andrew Home with great 
respect. He compiled a most valuable and authentic 
collection of documents relating to the liberties 
and franchises of the conMnunity, entitled, " Liber 
Horne^'' still kept with great care amongst the 
archives in Guildhan, which I havB perused with 
extreme delight: and the emphatic "tww hen^ 
quoted at the beginning of this chapter proceeds 
from his own hand. 

Andrew Home's City law, however, was not 
allowed to pass unquestioned by the Court. — " The 
right of compurgation, which you claim for the 
pisoner, is taken away by the hnplication arising 
£rom the tenor of the Assizes oS Clarendon, re- 
enacted at Northampton,^ — sternly exclaimed die 
Chief Justice. 

*' Cry your mercy, my Lord,*^ — replied Andrew, 
with firm humility ; *' your objection, most humbly 
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do I submit, is wholly nought. London is not 
specifically noticed in the Assize. The enactnt^it 
is in general terms : and it is the franchise of the 
London Citizens, that no Statute affects their 
privileges, unless they be therein specially 
named.'' 

" But the culprit, — ^good Master Andrew,'' — 
observed the Recorder, trying to trim his course 
accurately between the Chief Justice, to whom 
he looked up for promotion, and the Common- 
Council, to whom he looked down for his salary — 
'' must be sl/uU Citizen, and not merely a nominal 
member of our community : unless he is actually 
resident, paying scot and bearing lot with the 
rest of the ward, he cannot claim these rights. 
I sincerely hope that the poor fellow at the Bar 
is duly qualified, and I should regret exceedingly 
if Master Chamberlain were compelled, in the exer- 
dse of his duty, to inform the Court that the name 
of William of the Palace doth not appear upon the 
Talliage roll." 

This hint was not lost upon the Chief Justice* 
Search was made upon the Roll, and, as may bo 
anticipated, the name of William (d the Palace 
was absent, he had not been rated or assessed to the 
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charge. Tke want of participation in the civic, 
coiitribaticti deprived the culprit of the franchi^i 
cf the civic community, and he was left to the 
common law. 

■ " Culprit, how wilt thou defend thyself?" — ^was 
the question now put by the Tovn-Clerk. 

■ William of the Palace was about to answer,-*-^ 
he was small and debilitated, and sickly, yet hot 
and angry: so he began to pull at his glove, 
preparing for the battle ordeal : but before it was 
half drawn off. Master Andrew again stepped for- 
ward, and, speaking for the cUent upon whose 
business he had employed himself, said, — ^^' He 
puts himself upon the country.''* 

" Sheriff! is your inquest in Court T — said the 
Mayor. 

" Yes, my Lord,'" — replied the Sheriff, — " and I 
am proud to say it will be an excellent jury for the 
Grovm. I, myself, have picked and chosen every 
man on the panel. I have spoken to them all, 
afid there is not one whom I h^-ve not examined 
carefully, not only as to his knowledge of the 
offence wherewith the Prisoner stands changed : but 
of 'all the circumstances from which his guilt can 
be collected, BUfi|)ected, or inferred. All the jurors 
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are acqtiainted with him, eight out of ihe twelve ; 
hftvcf ofte^ been known to declare, upon dieir trotfc, < 
that the^r Were sure otie day he would come to th» > 
gallows, and the remainder are fully of opinion 
that he deserves th^ halter. My Lord, I should 
ill have performed my duty, if I had allowed mjf: 
bailiffs to summon the jury at hap-hazard, and 
without previously ascertaining the extent of theioi 
testimony. Some, perhaps, know more, and som/9. 
less, but the least-informed of them have taken, 
great pains to go up and down in every hole an4i 
COTner of Westminster : they and their wives : an(l 
to learn all they could hear, concerning his past< 
and present life and conversation. — Never had any^ 
culprit a better chance of having a fair trial." 

I don^t doubt but that my readers are horroft 
struck at the iniquity of our ancient legal admi- 
nistration. But, " trial by jury," has most singu- 
larly retained its original form, wholly changing its) 
original nature* Until the reign of the Tudors, tho! 
Jurffy instead of being the Peers of the accused, 
by whom his guilt was to be tried, — a, Court 
before whom the validity of the evidence given by 
the witnesses was to be investigated, — were tha 
sworn witnesses themselves, — and their true myingii 
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the veredtctum^ or verdict, was the summing-up dl 
their own testimony. Henee it was the duty o( 
the Sheriff to learn their previous knowledge of the 
laets, and to summon those by whom, in the words 
of the process yet in use, '^ the traiJbi could be 
better known.*" Thus, for example, if the authen- 
ticity of a deed was contested, the parties named 
as attesting witnesses were associated to the Jury, 
for by ncMie could the truth be " better known"" 
fiian by they. 

So consistent was the ancient law, lliat if the 
crime was of such a secret nature that '^ the neiffk- 
hmrhood^'' the vime^ or nicinetum^ the name tech- 
nically given to the Jury, could not reascmably be 
supposed to have a knowledge oi it, — Murder by 
the administration of poison, may be instanced,-— 
then the accused party could not be tried by a Jury 
at all. — Thus, then, was the Jury formed. The 
jforors were brought before the Judge by the Sheriff 
iqpon the same principle that the attorney now 
oollects his witnesses in order to obtain a ccmviction* 
He got together those vAio^ in his opinion, eould 
best make odt the case. And it is to be feared thai 
1m was not always over scrupulous as to the means 
by which that end was to be attained* 
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'^ WilHam of the Paljtce,'" the prisoner, not 
jiving challenged any of the panel, they wera 
daly sworn to say the trath, and after retiring for 
a few minutes, delivered Aeir ipere^dictum by their 
foreman in the following form. 

^^ As soon as the robbery was bmited about, and 
eren before the S^rgeants-at- Arms were empow^ed 
to make inquiry for the ofiend^^ William of the 
Palace quitted Westminster, and repaired into this 
City of London. Furthennore, when his house 
was searched by the Sergeants-at-Arms, there was 
found hid in the dovecote a golden Mazer, and a 
broken reliquary in the shape of a cross, both of 
which, as we have be^i told, by the Usher of the 
Deputy Chamberlain of the Exchequer, came out 
of the King^s Treasury, in the Cloister of the Abbey 
of Westminster, hard by the Chapter-house of the 
Baid Abbey .''^ — ^And I may here remark that 
this broken reliquary was no oilier than the cross 
of St. Neot, upon which the Scottish nobles swore 
the oaths of allegiance, which w^e thai in the 
same c<mdition. 

*' Furthermore,''* — continued the Foareman of the 
Jury — " the Culprit is idle : — ^he is a glutton : — ^he 
is a drunkard : — ^he borroweth and payedi not :— ^ 
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he keepeth company with suspicious persons : — ^he 
diceth ::*-Jhie sweareth : — ^he hatinteth taverns : — ^he 
rioted: — ^he liveth much above his means: — 
he hath deserted his lawful wife, and now con-* 
sorteth with his leman Eleanor, the daughter of 
Richard the Barber, dwelling in the lane df 
Guthrun the Dane, otherwise Outter-lane, in the 
Ward of Cheap : — ^and therefore we say with one 
accord, — ^partly knowing these matters of our know- 
ledge respectively, partly as we have heard from 
our companions, and partly from other persons of 
good credit, — ^that the prisoner at the bar is guilty 
of the robbery of the King^s Treasury .''^ 

Illogical as the conclusions of the Jury may 
appear to us, and such as might even bring many a 
member — of the Alfred, the most virtuous of all 
clubs, — into trouble, it will be seen that the verdict 
was grounded upon circumstanti^ evidence of the 
fact, united to a knowledge of the character of 
the party: thus raising a sufficient presumption, 
according to the jurisprudence of the age, to 
warrant his conviction of the crime with which 
h^i was charged. 

, " Culprit,"" — 'said Sir William de Ormesby, 
>^ what hast thou to allege, that judgment be not 
passed upon thee T 
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"That the indictment is wholly vbidv* sai* 
Andrew, ^^ inasmueh as the prisoner hath beeii 
forced^ bj artifice and deception, from the Sanc- 
tuary of the Blaokfriars,^'' — ^a franchise then wholly; 
iUki still partially, exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the City. 

< Th6 assertion thus made was substantially proveit 
by the Sacristan. A message brought in the nani6 
of John of St. Alban'^s, a Master Mason, strongly 
suspected of being the Prisoner'^s accomplice, and 
about whom very strange stories were told, had 
inveigled the criminal out of that ancient precinct, — 
in which he could laugh the Marshalmen to scorn, 
and placed him within the grasp of his captors. 
And after some discussion, Sir William de Ormesby 
reluctantly admitted that, as a Sanctuary-many 
the prisoner was to be permitted to purchase his 
exemption from capital punishment, by submitting 
to perpetual banishment. 

The last defence raised by Andrew Home, w^ 
therefore so far effectual, that, like the plea of 
Clergy^ it saved the life of his client. Bareheaded, 
barefooted, ungirt, and a white cross placed in hk 
hand, he was sent forth on his painful pilgrimage* 
Neither turning to the right or to the left, he pro- 
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ceeded to Dover, as the nearest Sea-port, and there 
embarking, he abjured the reahn for ever. 

Other felonies were then tried : — and this portion 
(^ the Calendar being cleared, the Chief Justice 
arose and left the Mayor and Aldermen to dispose 
of the minor delinquents. An individual was now, 
however, brought to the bar, who scarcely appeared 
to belong to this last-mentioned class, for, as soon 
as he " caught the eye'' of the Mayor, the worthy 
Magistrate rose up from his seat, and greeted him 
with the loud execration, — " Here he is, here is the 
wretch who hath sought to poison the whole city T 
This fearful accusation, however, was reduced into 
a smaller compass by the Indictment. Divesting 
the crime of the attributes which it had received 
from the glowing fancy and poetical imagery of the 
Lord Mayor, Stephen Lickpenny was simply 
charged vnth having sold rabbits in a state ^^ abo- 
minable to man, and unfit for himian food.'' 

" Bring them before the Court," — exclaimed the 
Town-Clerk. 

Placed upon the bar, an odour spread around, 
which indi^utably notified the presence of the 
rabbits to the assembled olofactory. 

" Is it your Worships' pleasure, that Lickpenny 
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be allowed to put himself upon the Country r — said 
the Crien 

^^ Hand np the rabbits to the Court,^ — ^spake the 
Lord Mayor. 

No sooner said than done. — ^Ahnost before the 
command was completely given, the Crier, with 
dutiful alacrity, had brought the long-since mur* 
dered animals in contact with the nose of the 
junior Alderman, who started back, with a loud 
Paah ! — The rabbits continuing their gyration, the 
next Alderman in seniority, who had already hud- 
dled up his gown before his mouth and nostrils, 
signed to the trusty functionary to pass on : when 
the Lord Mayor, who, if he had been as blind as 
love or justice, would have been fully aware of the 
distant approach of the savoury cates, rose, appa- 
rently in a state of much excitement, and ex- 
claimed, — " What need have we of inquest or jury, 
or of further testimony, beyond that which our 
senses thus supply ! — Let Lickpenny stand in the 
pillory, with the rabbits hung around his neck.'' 
— And ruthful Lickpenny was removed from the 
bar, where his place was immediately supplied by a 
brother in the trade. 

Substitute pigeons for the fourfooted stock (^ 
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ff'A^P'^'Mr /9r.:^. credit, 9f„^|»ft.(?opjjfc,3at„y«ft; 

requisite to use a sound, jdiscretipii.t. r,,, . {.r^m^p^^j^ 

llJ^^jE^ qf )^e, Aldermen snorted a^^^iflpl^jjifieir 

j^^,777<)t}ierB appeared impassiy:^,f^^Jjilgt,f9fiip 

^Ptjrp^i *q,f, small adjoining Qb^i>?^pr,,,T?^^f|jf 
W®R?^ They closed the 4oor: aA^^,fl,j|j5jj joije 
^^^fj;r . ^^(i thre^ quarters' deliberatipn, i^f^ rq^y^ja^ 

.^^^d^rqssing Peter Romford, tl^e. I^ HfS9f 
,|j<p|d him, . that as one of the nioat ^^Q^rji^])^ 
^c^eippen could not satisfy himself tj^.^^^jyi;^ 
.ji^V^ l^ithin the compass of the iindiftnift^ijfc^iJiliie 
l^fat; ?p^'ority of the Court, though .th^ ;^^ ^f{f, 
^^^y^ ^^mnt .opinion, considering t^e gT8%tr)4jij3^ 
cn|]Jjr]and importance of the case, wpi^^i^lo^yj^i^ 
j^^ ]>^ii^^ of a Jury of Cooks. And they \^j^,for^ 
,^t^ si^i^pned from Eastcheap hy the T^jv^ftrCjJi^ji. 
o) ^K^Jt ?#F^ai:^s tjie t.Wve Qoqlfi^ efff^f^^^^fif^ 
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i^blk dfieussl^to, the foreman, St^phien Towzle, 
^^douneed, on behalf of himself and his feltow- 
jtth>r8, — '* That the pigeons were not abomhiable, 
W Unfit fbr human food : provided they were duly 
seasoned and baked in a pie.*" 
^' 'iThe delivery of this special verdict was imniedi- 
^ly a signal for a battle between the Town-Clerk 
iAd. Master Andrew, who, as usual, had retained 
hilnilelf for the prisoner. Andrew contended that 
k " negative qualified*''' was equivalent to an ac- 
quittal : the Town-Clerk, with equal vehemence^ 
maintained it to be a declaration of the guilt of the 
]party. But the Mayor, with much sound sense, 
^ded the matter, by rising and breaking up the 
€6urt, leaving the Poulterer to go where he pleased, 
iind the pigeons to go wherever it should please 
*the Jury to convey them. Bearing off the spoil, 
the Cooks accordingly departed. Operated upon 
by the skill of these predecessors of Tide and Jarrin, 
the birds quickly found a gastronomic purchaser: 
and, strange to say, in the person of the very 
Alderman who had laboured most strenuously to 
procure a summary conviction. With respect tb 
the sentences in the cases of Rex v. Lickpenny, 
and Rex v. Romford, I must finally add, that they 
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are left upon record in the City books, where I 
have consulted them, having carefully verified my 
manuscript thereby, and corrected the reports of 
the trials, for the instruction of the profession, in 
this branch of the criminal law. 
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Chapter IV. 



PARLIAMENT. 



My intention is not to write a treatise upon the 
abstract principles of government. If it were, I 
am not quite sure whether I should not arrange 
my ideas in the inoffensive shape of a vocabularj 
or dictionary: expoundin"^ each term, not exactly 
by its verbal import, but according to the actual 
application of the word in the country to which 
the same belongs. — Should we not thus obtain 
a cosmographical nomenclature of the civil insti«> 
tutions of mankind i We should then see, — ^per^ 
haps more clearly than would be quite agreeable, 
— how exceedingly fluctuating is the value of the 
symbols by which political institutions are repre^ 
sented: and how they vary in every degree of 
latitude and longitude on the face of the globe. 

Liberty in Constantinople, consists in being 
entitled to have four wives at once, and to sew up 



in ;fotii*Mr\rtVesirifbur'i^ito,'a^^ thi'dwthem 

all four in the Bosphorus, eithet iti' ft)U^'6bT'eraI 

Jiliimpy, oif m feiieh propoWiotis and • bumb<dtW as 

ybu dtiodB^: ' If thiti privUege be hot ittfk^ngH 

yite tihie Osmahli puffs away his unuttemblidlc^ 

tenipt of the Giaour, who can submit to th^d^gi^4^ 

<laii^n of beholding his denuded spemse qWaM^litlg 

with unveiled face in a full-dress fanc;^ball'j ' I •' 

■'Liberty at Benares, consists in leavitoj^ ybtft 

Widow in full possession of the right of i^tt^ iifid 

in having your own bones crushed under Jtigg^»r 

tiaut^s car. Take these rights of consci«tttte a^v^, 

•as we liave done, or are about to do. — Abolilik tbb 

cruel doctrines of the Acharuburmitrddlajii >^^^in4 

£he Shoodee Kowmoodee. — Substitute tiili"%iiole 

cbnistitutional code from Magna Charta^^oWti ib 

thei Poor Laws'* Amendment Bill^-^— ^i^hi^thfe 

agreeable collateral embellishments <if']^ Bi^^in, 

Carving himself on the treadmill, where itfi^ifest 

^^ inflicted the exquisite mental tortar^ erf loiis 

'bf i(^a^e: and a Rajah beneath the gadffowi','^ 

"agbhifeed, not by the approach of deaA, .bil1t^4by 

tih^' l^blMed tbuch of the Paria 6xecAti^er]-t<aimd 

^iJiiif-'donMBtiAfally hutnania ^ndeavburs t^'piiMiete 

^''' ' iiii^iybfthiHihdbOi^m^-^iiirt 




b(^.,|»eeiy€fd with B^ill^n^.ij^r^titud^, ,^ j%,m0flt 

^cI4U^r*yi ria .".the. rStaWj 9Ppi8t^ lA ^P^%^^}1 

lii^j^gSfctivervof " extinguishmg"' tjhe R94 ifliau,l}>y 

4j|$> . J»1Qg^1e^a . of intelligence ;-r--cn;flBing .wd .Ifj^^fflg 

ti^e;(iV]^^red;mao, out of tlie White piap'sj ai^}pj^:;r- 

fftfti^te^^ng;.,wd qrx^ping the wjii^q .ip^n^ji^i^fi^r 

Buspicio^^rfc^ h^p^g suspected as aUi §gei^t pfj the 

fmii-B^^i^yil sgoiety. . All these invalu^t)]^^ pri- 

hrikgeft feeing secured to the people who ift.^Jiejjj!: 

^l0BiQt|^).4^1^^^tion of independence^ claimed 

,tjb^. emwcipation from unhallowed and absolute 

(^a#4jr,a^ resulting from " the self-eyiden^l truths, 

i\i^m^;^jnen are created equal, i^t t^e^ are 

ofof^cw^d by their Creator with cert^ jpberi^fyt 

di ^n4(ipi»lifinable rights, and that ampijigf t, ,t)f^'^^. 

fiWAr^Aife, libwty, and the pursuit pf .happii^sg^yj r 

jiiiSlm$ Biightwe make the circuit of tjsie .gl^qi]^^, 

j«?an%iJ»Ag ttUe ifttwnal principles of,, eYery,,e,5- 

8ttoc»cOr>p»b9ietii»g commuiuty. Intel%e^t|ly,j^5iji 

-tw^%J>WfViedy; oan wei d9i*f>t butj^hat .^fl(. f^ 

^^qfrnyiWrnUM. ; a» iuy/^stigation of , gi}^t| ^^^Jji'• 

|Q«ty.?77tAll4«^.WWW**t b#pi|« p|f.g?«a|^jiw!if^»f tiW- 
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#iur own. If there eyer was a Benteboe whieh 
could be considered as so excellent as to be inca- 
pable of amendment, it is the old phrase, the g6od 
old Whig phrase, — the liberty of the Svbject^'^m 
which all the theory, all the doctrines of our 
mixed government are comprised. 

Our English liberty, let the truth net^ bi 
forgotten, is not the liberty of the- countlry; ttor 
is it the liberty of the nation : nor is it the Hbterty 
of the people : but a liberty which, as it belongs 
enly to the Subject^ cannot be severed in idea or 
imagination from the person of the Sovereign* 
Ifot a liberty, founded on theoretical reasonings ; 
teot a liberty in the abstract; but a liberty spriiiigiiig 
from the Monarch. A liberty depending updn his 
8n|)remacy. A liberty to be earned by obedience. 
A liberty held with reference to peculiar duties 
aend obligations. A liberty to be enjoyed only in 
conjunction with the rights and prerogatives of' the 
drown, and in entire subservience to the law. 

A tourist living in those happy days, when a 
monkey who had seen the woi'ld was a rarer ani^ 
mal than any of the present tenants of the rival 
{Zoological Gardens, — and. then enjoying mu<^ 
tnnnerited reputation, the author of Zelueo, ex^ 
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esmplifies ihQ igaoraiaoe of the Continental noblesae 
hy telling an anecdote of a Neapolitan lady of 
high rank, who, hearing an Englishman disconrge 
with xauoh animation respecting " Parliattient,'' 
exclaimed in reply — " Parliament ! what is it, a 
Corso? — a horse-race f — She wa« not able, las oar 
Pootpr iSSkj^y to suppose that any other matter 
could e^ite so much interest, and be remembered 
with fio much pleasure. 

:;^. I, will not characterise this anecdote as ^ 
(mireUer'^s story in the disagreeable sense of tlan 
t<9rpiy though it seems to be in the highest degree 
paprobable, that even a Neapolitan Contossa 
shoi^ have been ignorant of the existence of 
the iFfurliament, which, composed as nearly as 
possible upon our ancient Anglo-Norman model, 
e<mliiiued to meet and sit in Sicily until the 
oondlusion of the late war. Be this as it may,*-^it 
10 certain that our learned Doctor had not anymore 
notion. than his supposed Contessa of the existence 
of .«udi an Assembly. Indeed, even now, when 
historieaJl information is generally diffused, we per^ 
haps 4o not sufficiently recollect, or recollecting, 
do not attend to the inferences to be drawn from 
the fact, that in the age of Marco Polo, great 
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OQittriciIfliof,lJminatiii«v{Mid[p^uirt^Uiii^ vndteibfriiBiB 
of the sainQcdbar&ctqr.^iwere<foriiraiagjOh}foi!ini^ 
alJ^fhb ( beateiis: Jtn&A states of Christs^idcrfm-^iVOiy 
^i.ijtbeyt.beooine effete, and eitheiiffwiioJIy/idia 
^m^x^yvf^ become shadows and formic. jike-thatoin 
SioiljT, destitute of all fH^actkal utility} i BucUt^o^ 
sidemtidns, interesting to the philosopbeDfiuli <9di 
{tehpiodsy possess a singular pertinence at the^^effeorf 
dra, jwbeai the struggle for the establishment/ «if 
domtitiitianal modes of government, all mArGj^ 
leasr. borrowed from our own, desolates th&'^fdiwsi^ 
reaibxi& of Europe, and keeps up a fevemii^ mnd 
unhealthy degree of excitement in most^of Aiosd 
ifcrbich- are ruled by absolute power. ! . . 1 3 » i U > vo 

(i^Wben the Curate and the Barbet visited dkii 
Heird of La Manoha, previous to his thiixl(sall|ji,iifaf 
^y^jUXl account of himself with much jdoidgnieBd 
apd matxy elegant words. In the course dfxiheiis 
(HJiifabulationg, as we are told by the inamorttti 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, they fell intOra- dis^ 
ombioti about state affairs and modes of govtoi- 
ihent 41 correcting this abuse ; condemniiig rtfaat^ 
olie t; i^ijefonming > this, custoni ; abolishing . another c- 
aiidnflin>v^u<th manner^' isaith rOervahteSf did f the^ 
dBBsih withi the CommotiMi^eal^,' that: it< aeemed asj 



meri9drih<^te'iflu(xy'a*hew> «hape)ai]difoiaij -. ■»(() o 
vf {N6w whalt<€ura<je^ Ekstrber^ :and'K.iri^ didifigU^ 
wMvtfy^i knodeviii Coiitinental 'Oonstitatibn; ni^kdri^ 
]nel]di[|*a^^iabid< maimers^ well represented!^ perhaps^ 
bjoiUs)/ Sharer and bjr Don Quixote^-^bdt v^nioH 
tbo Uberal fa takbithe Curate inta their eabioet^^^ 
kupsaibf eni doing HteraUy ; and I think th^y^ibdgfat| 
tttYBnleaiiD^d better modes of workmansbrp, i>iS 
tbey (had looked into our English smiihT;! taood) 
a»ked;thoi1\r our own pattern-piece was manki&e^ 
tuned )otiit> of the rough material. Odr oonstiinH 
iiauii formof government has been proddcbdibgn 
evolution. As the organs were needed, sb 'didr 
drefy berise. Not so amongst our contemporariiei6«'on 
thfe ihlin land; They are striving to produce theiiisi 
bjrnfetMynoftidn ; they begin by hacking and 'hewitfgp 
thei I boiBby politic into pieces, and expect ^hat^ ib}r> 
tke^sniiBgic of republican palingenesy, it iwilli'bB) 
pesliscitated in a new and perfect form. * ' vn.v^^j \A 
i Mora wisdyi have we been hitherto guided. Iw the) 
vratat ofionrodnvnlsions^ we hare alwaysMPespeotedi 
som^ ' rightBi aild > principles. • < In the best Aspect io£^ 
their phases-aiiuimujtdtibns^'theyadinowle^edLoAeu^^ 
The tmesifr and miost ^ij^ityfitablehist^j^iofithe ilisel 
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andprogfess of our commonwealth, is to be fomid 
in the documents which evidence the dcrelop- 
ment of our legal constitution. — Comparatively an 
invention of recent date, our political constitution 
has not resulted from abstract speculations, but 
from the growing wants and desires of sl progress 
mve state of society. Parliament, according to its 
present form, derives its modern functions from the 
period when it proceeded, step by step, out of the 
ancdent administration of remedial and coercive 
justice : and the real springs of movement of our 
Government " in the early part of the fourteenth 
century,^ are found in the dispensation of the 
l&w. 

If the committee of Queen Isabell'^s Cotter 
would take my advice, — ^and I will give it in spite 
of the unsavoury proverb respecting proffisrej 
counsel, — ^they would forthwith begin to study our 
Bolls of Parliament and Statutes at Large ;'**^ 
if they can'^t understand them, it is not for me to 
say where a good commentator can be found. — But 
in the meanwhile, let us accompany Marco Polo, 
when, entangled amongst the crowd in West 
Oheap, he heard the Proclamation that ^' on the 
octave of Saint Hilary now next ensuing, our 
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Lcffd the King will hold his High Ootirt. dT 
Parliament eit Westminster.'^'' 

,To! this efTeet, did a grave, handsome-looking 
personage pead from a long parchment scroll con-' 
taining the "^rye,"*' which, in manner beforer^ 
BifiOtiiMQ^ed, annouaeed the appointed meeting oC 
dte gre^ Council of the realm. 

.After a «hort pause, the Mastet in Cha^Qceryi 
continued his promulgation by proceeding to ano<*; 
ther paragraph, more particularly addressed to the 
people at large. All who had any grace to de-^ 
nUyod of the King in Parliament : — or any cosor* 
plaint to make to the King in Parliament ; of 
matters which could not be redressed or deteihi 
mimed by ordinary course of the oomoKHi law :-H-or 
who had been in any way aggrieved by any o(f ithe 
Kingls Ministers or the King'^s Justices,; the 
King^ti Sh^*^s, or their Bailiffs, or any other 
Officer :*— or who liad been unduly assessed, rated^' 
charged or surcharged to aids, subsidies, or taxes; 
^^are to deliver their petitions to the receiv^rs^ 
wbcHpa for that purpose our Lord the Kingliiath. 
appointed, and who will sit openly, from day to 
day, — rready to listen t<^ you,-*-^ready to attend ^^ 
ye,-^iQ the Crreat Hall of the King^s Palace of 



lflft^l|»^4.»d^»[ just ae, je ent^r tl^^swi^f?- .7 .u-i ;. [ 
t ; Mujmxurfe 1 off applause w^m '■. he^r^jwnwgrt jtfe^ 
fjPowArwJi^uL, ^b^ King thus prqflfe;:^ Jbiaj. pr^;§i^^ 
t^jh^^Vi ^tny^pmplaint wbiqh might ^}jef,i»;fl^f 
^^nst ; ^Hiy , of. his Ministers*— ^what> pfoi^i^ft ^mM 
pp^ifeJiSr, b^miore grateful to a tru^Wil iing^,sbr 
man?— ^4 a lowd and joyful sboi^i.rqi^t, ^i^ii?^? 
j9^Q(]t^e proclamation was concluded;! »^»in,)- 
to Tb^ whple proceeding, indeed, pppe^rieiufi^ 
p|f)j^g.&nd welcome, as to present aisiagi^jla^ oppr 
]^i^;f^Q the species of apprehension. e^jut(Qd;iq[»:l^^ 
j(j(HHitj, jQourt when the announcemeut.,iVF^ifi];# 
^l^e^iOf the impending Parliamentaryy^e^l^p^ 
[}l^0l^ a/9hort consideration brought the XrajV^iPj^^r/tip 
i^i^er^ptiod of the truth. ; , u ; : ; . >< p j, , >* I 

iijo' li ywr Sovereign, in his Pj^r]i^me^|i'?iTTTf^ 
M^M»iO the Friar, — " threatens to dem4.n^ mmi^J 
'feUm tbOBc \vbo are able to pay, he prp^aijies j^tflJ^ 
^njftilijne-to dispense justice to tbflBOv.jV^loi.fMrp 
jg^. „PxgM3tipnp i ngiadp upon the ricbt *ara tCpuQi^ 
sated, h\iilmf^%msS^lijig^\\)y reUef r ^0f(iW«T )tp 
the poor. Those who/jb^ei neither ivpiof 41^ Par- 

who defy the tax-gatherer and the assessor, may 



irflPhttve gddd* Imd'Wftd reisoiiii for lttV<*itt^ tfife 
jurisdiction M(rf' th^^ Legislature. Thii'taljife«a^cflatl 
^ri^ tit ^ bf ' your Parliament may^ I ■ thih*!,' • gl^ it 
ifltiftiatdy i mo!*e pennainent- cha^acJtet'tAatt^tt 
i{<kiW>J^ by ty Councils, which, «ima** tb yiurs 
Mj'Matiy"feiit)^cts, do not in this mabn^ ^ikr ^tfe^ 
i46e)^<^i^ I ■m^y 80 expresd myself, in the pd^tteM 
IkJne^ iflForded to the people of the reiteir^' • "^-f^i 
," Correctly judged,''— said the Friar,-T-**'15ut 1^ 
Must not isUppose that the remedial aiithoriiif- of 
our King i^ restricted to his presence in the^^isi^i^^ 
%lM' Pa]4i9.ment. His aid is certainly affo^Ni§i 
iijt 'Pariiatnent with more readiness*, and^''^^ 
^^dtei^ solemnity. Many a demand, tog^ttlfly 
'rfe^ttired for the service of the state; nftay Ihefc 
be opportunely united to tokens of grace "^4 
fb^ignitf. But the King is the stem ot our 
O^M^tntion : and from him, the other branislMs 
«^iijg-afid derive their vitality. Alliho' reK^ 
:M4iieh the King affords to his Subjects, ^henh<^ 
holds his Parliament, mighty if he choice, be dii^ 
pensed jrist as well without that assembly^ 1 j^^>a 
'*^ Ab how r--i-quoth Marco. - ^ '>'M ^^'^^ 

''^ Because 'our €ottn^ikt^n:^i» '^i^ntiall^ 
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narchical in its principles as well as its farms, all of 
which will be better understood by you, if you will 
walk with me to-morrow to the Palace dF West^ 
minster, ^ere the Parhament is held.'''* 

. '^So be it,''— said Marco.— "But we' M^ 
acting differ^itly in Italy. Professing, w^ 
all due humility, to be members of th^ IW 
pire, we take good care to keep more and more 
out of the reach of the beak and claws of thd 
Imperial Eagle. Our own Republio is ruled by 
its. Nobles: and the Citizens of fair Florence 
hare granted, and they hope irrevocably, to -^ 
I^riori, in whom, as ye know, the whole exeeutive 
power of the state is vested, the power of filling- vqp 
esi^h vacancy as it arises. The whcde body is 
thus r^iewed six times in each year : and tiiid 
i^stem is followed in every Commonwealthy whidi 
takes Florence for its model, as the best which 
eould foe devised.'*' 

; "Destitute — as they would appear to me*-^ 
unity and (stability, have you thriven under diese 
authorities r— said tl» Friar. 

" Ask the tributary shores of the Hellespont and 
i^' Black Sea.''--View owt arsenals, fiUed wildi our 
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triumphaut galleys ; enter our vaulted fondachi, 
wliere the daylight is intercepted by piled bales 
of . sendal and cloth of gold.----Interrogate our 
Merchants, our Frescoboldi, our Booneompagni^ 
our Peruzzi, — who have the revenues of this king- 
dom in farm, — ^who make the Potentates of the 
eaddi their tributaries.'^ ' : > 

" And,*''*- — quoth Andrew, who had fellen tnt<^ 
the conversation, — ^' well will it be for us, wImii 
we esMH do the like, or more, binding those tbreb 
fierce leopards, the blatant beasts of Poitou and 
Normandy,'*" — ^pointing to the Royal pennon — ^* ill 
the same chain which you have cast round th^ 
nipaeious bird of the Ceesars.'*'* 

" I love my own republican city,^ — ^repli^d 
Marco, — ^' but as to birds, there is none so bad 
aa that which befouls its own nest. If yon had 
taiT^ed far and wide, as I have done, ycwt 
would not have thought yourself compelled to 
draw the cpnclusion at which you have arrived, 
luridtutions, wise on the banks of the Amo^ 
may be sheer folly here, upon the borders of the 
Thames.'' 

" You must have seen,'' — said the Friar, inteiv 
rupting the conversation, as he was wont to do, — 



*t a gr«^tr variety. .9f/h0a4rdi«pss«3i» jspurf+ftv^ls, 

Mess6]?,]Mbrcor : ' «• *'* ■-'- "•■'5 

" SuTje hav^, I,'^ — ^replied M^reOyr, g/^^timMn^g 
ai^d QjQuntmg, according to Italian laaUoig^-i-nfigm 
t^e tbumband fingers of his left hand ^ h6:spo(fcb^ 
t|iuiub, ^^ turbans at Damascii9,^T-rrfor0 ^fingsri: 
^t «b^p^kin kalpacks at Balkh/'' — middfo>f &^f9^ 
Vreid berrets at Fez,*" — ring finger,-r".Beari»jihaib 
i^t.|lome,'"~little finger, — " buttoned caps atfOean^ 
balU|'"--rthumb again, — '' broad-brimmdd ohafwoKD 
at, Parifi,^' — fore finger again, — ^' hoods .hoiB.am 
Loijidon,'" — middle finger again, — " coifr foriitho: 
Court,"' — ring finger again, — " cowl« . foi?^ ^iM 
cjoistepr,*" — ^little finger again,— "helmets&arjfcheftBildvi 
and many, many more, — every possible voiifjlyo^iiij 
" But, inasmuch,'*' — ^resumed Baco^,-T*'^^4l0i•itf2 
n^n's heads are round on the outside, eveiU80<affe^ 
aJll coverings, which fit the same head% [jfCnmidi 
within, however different they may be iniiextteraali 
sh^pOi stuff or colour. If you are sufficientlyijproia 
tficted against sleet and snow in the m^unteins, 
and. defended from the sun in the plains, Ii idoi 
n<;>t suppose that you, as an experienced tnurellBiv 
Mfoiuld censure the fashion which that< portion of 
your attire assumes*'' 



the guiae, if comfort and protection W'ifAfiil'^d:'*^^'' 

\rmA^^m. it i^j^^l^Hswd tlfe f naf,^*' WKIi tlie 

m^i'atfi'f^biinliai tiiain-spriligB'df ' haiii^ti''^In^^* 

Mfeci'^aa^ ikey all the world OTBf . L^t - "tli^i bi^ 

iam^d:^'^ancl th<^ sages of all nations* are s^i^l^ 

ffwmilded^Uitft the wisdom of the molicS^^y 

iilMfcigln'Xii^ch political principles are' xtdi^e^;Ms 

matSfyA tiiattbr of locality. Your true philosbpilL^ 

QBlimficb ithe' various plans of policy a(f6pted>^^^ 

Manhiirii, > iiim^ly as the means of insurJdg' ^tlA^ 

gg i a fc twi t »h»rage of happiness to the greatest^'^tl^ 

bife ofidocMty. Therefore I am quite willing' <i? 

bblfo^itfaalt those who most loudly, aye; an3'ihb# 

uncoglpromisingly, advocate the most oppoiritb kti^ 

dfitulMn^ are not unfrequently acting with "^lial 

ameriiy^' The despotic rule of Kublai,* and th^^ 

jlopdar swtiiority of the Florentine Priori,'lfiay 'iftac^fc* 

Ueirei^teded by their respective advocates as h^hgf 

theopiedto of goiirenmieiit best adapted for that ehfi/^ 

/•-rtiWiithi' no difference of opinion upiMl ^sttoli^ 

miittfcrs,^Vt^ntintied the Friar, sp^akifag'blbw)^ 

andlleiiiphdtioally,^*^do I qunnrel. 'BufUlk«i|*f' 

I^wlMgle(Ilo4j^LiwaFn.^}<'S1hetgr^t«»«''^^d kkm^^ 

mischievous error which can l)«^ooiftiili^Mtf,^isI^^'{ 
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sappose, that because any given political institution 
has been productive of certain good effects in one 
country, it will continue equally beneficial when 
adopted in another. Foolish, indeed, would be the 
husbandman, who should attempt to crop an Eng- 
lish &nn after the precepts of Columella : of who, 
because rice flourishes with artificial irrigation, 
would endeavour to raise his wheat or his barley, by 
the same mode which produces a plentiful supply 
of nutritious food in the plains of Hindostan^^ 

" You may remove the grape-stem from Mon* 
tepulcianp to Orvieto : but you cannot transfer the 
fruit, — ^the flavour will not quit its original vine- 
yard. The minute particularities of air, of soil, of 
aspect, and position, concur in no other habitat* 
Discrepancies of habits and customs, modifications 
prevailing in the nature and rights of property, so 
numerous and so minute as utterly to baffle the 
researches of the desk »id closet legislator, will 
equally qualify and affect the results of any 
borrowed scheme of authority and rule.^ 

" Add,^ — said Marco, — " to your catalogua of 
the causes of div^ersity, one not the least important, 
ibpugh frequently the most disregarded — ^I main 
ihe great incentives of prejudice, taste, uid 
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fancy, 3M influential upon nations, as u^ti itkB^ 
viduals — 



Varii son degli uomini i capricci, 
A chi piaoe la torta, a chi, pasticci/* 



v^ 



! ^^ Tifue,'*''— said the Friar, — " and the misery of 
tbe iMng is, that each man endeavours to force his 
own &vourite mess down the throats of other 
folkii^ without at all stopping to consider whether 
the zest which he finds in the dish, may not be in 
the highest degree disagreeable to his neighbour. 
Niay, forgetting that, in our homely English phrase, 
what is one man^s meat is another man'^s poison.^ 
' M^co Polo, in his age of darkness, was more 
ccmsistently philosophical than we are, in thfti 
oar era of epidemic innovation, — ^the age In 
which Judges shed their wigs, and Turks shave 
their beards* Let us compare the opinion of 
Mikrco Fcdo, with the amusing work of a reoent 
ivaiveller. " No people,'^ — says he,-—" can be 
" more thoroughly enslaved than the Uzbecks^ 
^^ i}MW k no shadow of popular government : but 
^* gtillfV-continues the Lieutenant, with htDmest 
mrptie^^'-^^ ih&re is no evidence of populal^ dii^ 
oentenV^— a ph^iomenon which appears to hint 
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tbotougfaly imaDcountable.' Popular contentmenl; 

withcnii popular governmeDt ! Happiness without 

hnrwl^s in the Town Hail, dni bawwlers inithe 

S^niite. Is not this as strange as nduri^iiiiuiiit 

without food, or light without the suu' }^-»-Hoiw 

do the|f manage matters amongst the Uzfaeoksf!' 

Whkt fecipe keeps this singular peopie in a ;^ate 

df tranquil contentment? — Is it to be attri^nitfd tdf 

t!he Bang which they smoke, or the bangs ivhidc 

they receive? • .'.. ofij 

'Both these sedatives may help : both arte capital 

in their way; but how is Bokhara governe<l^'H4ei 

us read the Traveller's own words. " The Koran ijs 

*^ the base of the government. The Khan^ w4i6 is 

^^^ unremitting in business, attends daily :: at /tha 

' * Oourt-house, with the Cadi and the .MoUaha^' 

' ^^' t6 decide every cause, according t6 lair.-^li€[ 

• ** "Kotttn, their guide, may not be the best standard' 

'^ "df legislative excellence, but this sort of dedifiiooi 

•^ i^ ex^ceedingly p<^ular, and relieves themf Ironi 

^ the * jus vagum aut ittcognitum^ of'a deepfrtc^ 

** Th^y ai'e protected by ' the strict ■ ehfo^6emen<{ 

"'of its' k^, Mji'iH leids' the ^ple 'toi'cotiv^ 

^•^det 'thfeii- dei^ aS tHeJ^^best defenders agaiwt 

^*thb iibuiMi 6f *the Wdiftg p6i?tfersl^'.u*4And thuJl^^ 



K 



does > a. man^ of. no otdiuary intelligienGe,i(enjtifa}}^ 
oonfound foonn and substance: and actually. ilc^ 
all perception of the truths which he so luoidljr 
onfold&.e^Because he cannot find the precise form 
whidh we. I in Great Britain consider a^: the iixufr 
chiner}^ <>f a popular government, he denies th^ 
name ^dnatitutions, cherished and suj^poo^t^dnby 
the: people, — deriving their whole Mreagi^ ftoq?, 
the consent and approbation of the peoploy-^^ai;^ 
effectually protecting the people against eye^ 
abusp of ' power, and against every act, >^hi^h, 
aoeording, to their notions and views, would h^ 
oppression or tyranny. . u 

f Not that it is desirable to adopt the XJzbeek 
Constitution in the United Kingdom. I dejjlght 
in the excellence of the Uzbeck policy,— I. ibend 
before the Molkhs and honour the Cadi, — yet, 
dear countrymen,— do not catch any enthusiasm 
for the Uzbeeks, — do not try to imitate them, 
do not attempt to purchase tranquillity by such 
superstition, do not reform too much^ — let: us 
let well alone* As inexpedient would be the 
introduction of such a Moslem Government 
amongst us, as it would be to ask you a^d me to 
sit crosfr-legged on the carpet, s<x)op out our pud- 
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ding in our palms, and tear our roast beef with 
our fingerg. 

Neither would I advise the dear Uribecks to coprf 
from us. Let th^n let well akme.' — ^Plaee Ibrsdiim 
in an English attitude at a dinner-tablet he<«i& 
upon thorns, and, when he attempts to feed hbi^ 
self, his fingers instinctively ascend tohismotitb, 
whilst the morsel at the end of the fork irave}s 
upwards to his eye. ^Vliilst the Koran is the rule 
of faitH in Bokhara, the Khan, the MoIIahs,* and 
the Oadi, will do quite as well for the U>zbeck0, 
as the House of Commons and the Union Work^ 
house for the United Kingdom. J ' ■' 

Have I ventured upon dangerous ground ?-i-Sin- 
cerely and earnestly do I hope that no obs^'vtati^n 
which I have made will, in the slightest d^ee, 
impede the march of improvement in the OttoD&ftfi 
Empire. Crowned heads I flatter not; bat I Mi 
bound to render my humble tribute of r^^speet 
unto Sultan Mahmoud, in acknowledging the 
efforts which he makes for the purpose of ei^tight- 
eitiing his subjects, though some people thinic be 
goes rather too fast. It may be doubted whether 
h^ will derive much advantage from the seizure 
of the ivakoofs appropriated to the support dfAe* 



dmeing Dervifthea;, for the purpose of wdowing a 
Corps de Ballet in their stead. Should the [furks 
h^epme infidels, his Highness will have gained 
liHl&by exchanging the bullets of Fieschi and 
Meunier for the bowstring of the Jaaisssgries. 
And a . good Pacha with three tails^ is a cheap 
and /effectual substitute for the most sjstem^ic 
i^aifdm of codification which the Jurists of H^e 
new school can supply. 

• But: the truth is, and I hope the Sultan will 
l^now jt^ that I introduced the Uzbeck quotation^ 
for the purpose of giving a collateral expianatipn 
of the working of the ancient constitution of . this 
Suealm, when we and the .Uzbeoks were perhaps 
^ponapar. . . 

. . Every writer who attempts to develop the hish 
t0)7 of our English liberties, takes his stand upon 
the first appearance of the House of Conunons^ 
which is generally treated as the first and poten* 
tial cause of our national prosperity. 

Whenever I am in a gloomy and desponding 
xnood, and think that all the world is out of joint, 
and everything going wrong, it often occurs to 
me, that if society is disorganizing itself at presen^t, 
and rapidly progressing towards its dissolution,«*-for 



bo>I iMjtfomiirkicBd wkefi'I am faipped,-«ithairt-nwi^- 
^dFti^ ']%ptulia;titig the influence of ^ther . .e^u^^ aIJI 
<^f which' May hare^ coH)perated-^it Js : yery iii)uq|[i 
'^ywjikgitd the dknise of Dyche'^s Spelling 'Boo)4.Kn;! 
'^ 'What 4Sk book of books it was !^-^T]^n$i9tP^ 
4fee"po'tt|.it of Mr. Dyche^ with his Kod^ afijtlip 
ibi^gynmttg: — I think I see him Dow.-HTjJToMyTJoiiij- 
'jrials of ^Education,**^ no Pestalozzis, no Hofwyfe,,]^ 
'F^etobei»gs, were known in his wise day^^ra^ip 
J^oi(ii€itied ;of national instruction, forbidding. u^;j)p 
i)^^eep for the loss of birch: and founding; tb^r 
^§j^e^B for the expansion of intellectual fitdiiYatifm 
■^oh returns of pigs, prints, and pianofortes^ .^4 
^t^ti^teal tables showing incontestably, ; thfttMiiu 
^^Ajojse districts where knowledge is mostidifi^ed, 
-]M^cide becomes a rare crime at the age of i6ei{0n^> 
and- at eighty is almost nidi. Nobody e^-r^^ j^b^t 
(i^iBoi^mne in the prison, — everybody agrejod^^pon 
Otis esqyediency in the school. Then tb^i ijpelJ^^ig 
olessonis, ascending with such beautiful i regifLJJiu^iltAr 
■y&^t)ih>(P*bifab, to ab-omAnra-ti^on.^ But^./aJ^y^tal}* 
othe- invaluable treasure- pf political ^I^^Q^i^^pW- 
^»teuiied' > inthe /' Easy .Fables/^ , The la^ cli^^k 
/vpon^outlmoFhktappetite.fQredaselesft c^qg^ was 
oiest)]x>yid^.wKen;<>Kiing JfCig wp wboUy forgotten* 



AaW th)»'itkst >iii^fl|iii Kot i*epRfa8ihg't8eIfrtintei!etta4 

^Kd^ks^aeed^^to dog^ftt-esrithe page ooalaiiiiD^. t|i9 
moral* diWuoedfrpm — ^SDepend updn it,* S|]\]bli^f0 
JId'ltdtliiiiigiike leather.^ But what !• hav^ id Anew 
l^^tMe \>Hdte-e!xtended application of thei philo^ofiA^ 
ibf^MTtief'^eily and the MemberB.''i I^/gw^A 
WoraV^i^^t^ in the old book, ma^jyipeiimj^U}^ 
<Mntly>.i^Gollected by some of my ootogeo^ati 
(i«(Bad&r8^ but it has another, not les» . profkf^Ue. 
'^t¥^ may eonsidier it as reminding u£i that> C999ti- 
^JtiotKil historians generally forget the truthyitlMt 
kind f^issiwe uses and respective strengths of ^jlfli^ 
^theiAli^Ts gf the Ck)mmonwealth, vary exoeadiQgLy 
citt'fii^dififta^ut periods : and hence they often a^f^ 
c|0'the> iMmey of political institutions the ohara^- 
^tt^inrtJefS' whxeh Ofnly belong to their maturest ^^v: 
HOijti!>^htf!«atly part of the fourteenth oeptuily, 
^ftf^^^Bepii^dentaitives, whom we now ooneideir the 
^d^iJilsU'' btiatich' of the Legislature, had become 
^^WMattr^tly^engmlted upon the old stock of il^ 
dd^stit^^titt: • Y4t' we greatly err, ' if We ^ assuite 
"^h^ii'the^ filings of ih« ipre^ent genieratiotDhJs^ 
d^sc^d^' ti^ 'i3)r'ftom our^anpesltots.'•^I)ureati||lld 
te!3d;tial ^tc^^^ rfierl^qplB caniiot*>b6r' adduced^ jito 
show that, in di^ir opinion, ihe iLm^^A^ Q;Vqlixsq&^ 
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and Bargesaes, were not much more than a chip 
m the porridge, % virtual nullity, neither doing 
good nor harm, except as to the benefit derived to 
themselves, and the damage ta the coHstitu^tits, 
measured by the amount of that great and ^(tand* 
ing subject of contest — ^the amount of their wages. 
Such a position, I admit, cannot be proved^: bulf 
we cannot fail to discover many cogent inferenoe^ 
that the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, thea 
a'ppeared to be of small importance. AH we 
can say is, that it was generally, though not con- 
stantly, thought necessary, that the Sheriff should 
be commanded to return them, whenever the " fidl 
Parliament'*^ was assembled. Beyond this faei(» 
we do not advance. 

Amongst the many tokens of the comparative 
inefficiency of this branch of the legislature, a pcOr 
minent one may be selected. It is well known that 
the date of the first assemblage of the Conamotis, i^ 
involved in impenetrable obscurity. What prac- 
tical value, therefore, could there be assigned to an 
innovation then considered to be of so little im- 
portance, that it never excited the attention of a 
single GhroniderS And by what standard shaU 
wiBf measure the consequence iattached to a righ^ 
hjm/Stalge whid:i-ttkeipei^le> w^reat ;tlM«p ^^<w| 
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nether anxious to exercise: and which yirafi fre- 
quently, and on i]liany occasions, bq negl^ct^ ad 
to allow it to fall into desuetude I 

But the nation, thus indifferent to populflv 
suffrage, manfully defended the laws of Englaud 
from the old time " used and approved,'^ AU 
prerogatives, however important to the Sover^igo^ 
howeveir calculated to increase his authority^ howr 
ever congenial to his pride and feelings; baf}t 
whenever they really became a grievance, bae^ 
restricted, restrained, abolished. Every attenop^ 
to exact any tax or tribute beyond the legal fi^^ 
of the Community, was ultimately defeated. ■. Tb4 
preibent exertion of arbitrary power always suggeait04 
the creation of a barrier against the future abust* 
As soon as any weak point in the fortress was 
discovered, the garrison erected a bulwark to det 
fend it. There was no lack of protectora -of 
popular rights. And where, then, were they i(^ 
be found? : ii 

Divesting ourselves of modem opinions aiwi 
prepossessions, an answer can readily be given 1^ 
consulting the Chronicle and the Charter. Amongsf 
the "Prelates, Magnates and Proceres,"^ are we.4;o 
seek for all the real and potential otiaterials of the 
ttow popidar bnmeh oC the Le^^^ki^xxt^k v^i2ttKe&si 
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the origiti,'^fae pbfikion, tUe influence of the dig^ 
nified Eedesiaisrtics, and the Hiemre% wiU iiM 
befin*e us as the most democratic element > of ovik 
old English Commonwealth. '^ '•- 

Consider the ancient Clergy, in their relation 
to what may be termed the individQalit3ri of the 
Cbnntry. Much of the value of a popular gaveran 
miant consists not, as the demagogue j^snplpys it; 
for the purpose of oppositicm to authority, but as 
the noeans of imparting the b^aefits and rewards 
of a well-governed Society, in due gradation^ to 
the several ranks and orders of the comnuiniity^ 
Whatever inequality might subsist in other re^ 
spects amongst the people, they met on equal 
terms on sacred ground. For the civil or political 
ennoblement of talent, the way always opened 
through the Christian Hierarchy. The miibrey.i^ 
oardinars cap, the tiara itself, fell oftenest on Ibe 
humblest brow. An established Chureh ; is .the 
sntrest possession of the people ; when they pilliage 
the (altar they despoil their own propertjr ^-^thejr 
>viaste their own means; — they desolate theis own 
(^hildren^'s inheritance ;-Mhey rob themselves ; <. 
') Such an institution was an easy and acceptable 
p&ib to greatness, for tlie lov^eaX, o^ xJcka Vyw •. «DLd. 
amongst the Prelates, \v\io BoiDft^\Eaft^ ^!o\i^>(htox\ft^ 
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thi^.mdst numeroiiay' and always die moBt mfljaenti^ 
poBtiob of the gai^eai Council, the majorityh^d risen 
firomt the: hunibleat: rank in society ^ W^ere they 
all truly deserving of their honours'?~CeirtiihIy 
notiTt-ScMKia^ it must be admitted, obtained their 
adrakcement by oasting aside the real duties of thoit 
station, axkd by making the business of the world 
theiF^risEEiary object. But this was the sin of the 
manvandrnot the vice of the Hierarchy.*— Thii 
flbost favourite sophism, employed by those whb 
seek to attack or vilify existing establishments-i^ 
whether ecclesiastical or temporal — is to ascribe>do 
institutions the faults of the human individdatt 
irhp compose the institutions, and to maintain thijft 
by <reco|i9tructing the State you can eradicate itbd 
ivbuse^.' dBut the stones with which you iraisieithe 
irli*Uctiit«> are infected in the quarry. Pull dowlt 
and rebuild the dwelling as often as you list;,: change 
oif aherdis^piati or elevation as much as you phaml 
and'tlfe'eld moral leprosy will streak and fret dbe 
i^e^ walls asvfoully and deeply as before; Ptineds 
tffid> Bniliars, Magistrates and Judges of ' ther earthy 
are only men ;: i thia rifiible Churoh is:«ompo8dd/bf 
n^n>;i and, telleptively, man'^SAature: is.um^sceQ- 
tible of refottnh^ JEh^^^iavlXt t«^TC&\jiA«v^W\S!kKS?v 
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hauBtible. It is an atmosphere whioh constantly 
follows us, surrounds us. Plant the ^^ mal seme 
d^Adamo"" where you choose, the same bitter fruits 
win always rise above the ground. 
* ' Shall we add to the political integrity rf the 
Clergy^ by rendering them the paid agents of a 
hktional Treasury ? — Seize the lands, read the 
mitre, place the priest as the expectant upon the 
cbntributions of his congregation : — ^what has the 
cftiuse of religion gained? He who flattered the 
liing, becomes the baser sycophant of the greasy 
multitude. The permanent endowment of a 
ctergy, trains them into moral courage, whikt their 
AcJpendance upon the voluntary donations of their 
fl6ck, as surely sinks them in moral slavery. 
"England, under Charles II., has seen two thoa* 
Bf&-tid Presbyterian Clergy, in one St. Bikrthoio- 
ihew'^s day, abandon their preferment, rather than 
their doctrines. — Venerate their adherence to the 
tebets which they professed and held. 

England, under James II., equally saw Seres 

Bishops conducted as captives to the Toww, te(EK 

tifying against the tyranny of the Sovereign, whom 

iAef honoured and obeyed. 

' lEngland, under William, again saw Sevm 
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Fathers of the Church, submit to the deprivation 
of their princely domains and high estate, rather 
than violate ihe dictates of their conscience* 

These are the disciples of an endowed Church ; 
whilst amongst the endless varieties of sect^, sec- 
taries, and persuasions, which fill the eleemosyi^i^ry 
piilplts of the American Union, not one f^gi^ 
Minister has dared to breathe a syllable in rep^ 
bation of that inhuman system of slavery, whji,^ 
contaminates their Commonwealth. Amongst 
tibiose great and flourishing Transatlantic RejKuli^ 
lies, who ground their policy upon the equal righjt^ 
g[ man, not one Christian Minister dares to ri^ 
the loss of a cent in defence of the most sacre^ 
rights of humanity : whilst in England, the me^ 
bers of the different Hierarchies have, eachi in 
their turn, surrendered every worldly posses^ 
sioa, ungrudgingly, unhesitatingly, rather tJbap 
purchase them by the slightest compromise of their 
principles. Thus, has the Anglican Church idei»* 
tified heirself with the state ; both are animated 
by.Due^rit, united by one vital constitution^ . ^ 
The Anglican Church is not an extraneous or 
oppressive order, possessing a character adverse tc^ 
the State ; it iis not a caste estranged from the Cqm* 
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mimitj. It is formed out of the people : it «»rts 
fortliepe(^le. The Church, as I have observed. Mid 
I repeat the observation, is the democratio loovw 
of our balanced monarchy. The dignified Ecdon^ 
astics of the Church of England were, during: the 
middle ages, always the best, and net unfiw^ 
quently the only, advocates o( the real interests of 
the poorest, and, therefore, the most defencelm^j 
classes. So have they also been, at all times, the 
means by which the gifts of intellect and intel* 
ligence raise the possessor to the highest station 
in the Community, the connecting link between 
the Cottage and the Throne. 

Whilst the Prelates thus acted on bdialf «l 
the people, analogous functions must also bd 
assigned to the great Landholders, summoned >tO' 
Parliament by special writ, on whom so largo: a' 
portion of the strength of Parliament dcfpended. i 

However they may have come into that Asaemblyi! 
and, by whatever custom or usage, — for.no law lefe. 

principle can be discovered, — by which the so-called ' 

Baronies of those who owned domains designated 

by this name, could be distinguished from other. 

analogous tenures: they were, in every respeot, 

as truly the Representatives of their Shires, as if' 



Aeyhwi becbncimiiitM by^tbetidMctaiitisufbgop 
as, Aq Si]ttoJ» of' (bhe* Couikiy Hckat^ ianxuHUKpidy toi^ 
li^bim or cfvade the trouble^ atkd' charge Whi^ the) 

^.OPIlo: pliin fitatd of tbe^ case, is iln£( : that^ tktf: 
Opihmoiis-tonlj sent to Parliament a few 'tfabrai 
itiemben of a olasfi, which was already fbl^ ^map\> 
pMeQw" And as for the cities and borongfaA^ 'thdj^t 
aeinaUy lost in power by the introduction of Paib 
liamentary representation. Before Londob a«nlf^ 
memberar to Parliament, the King treated nasi I 
vfiij^df dependant state; but afterwards sts iHtlir 
an integral portion of his kingdom. ELnigbiii "ct^ 
tkv Shiise attended Parliament upon comptilbi^ri/ if 
th^y w^re elected, whilst the life-holders of P«|rlia4i 
mtotary* Baronies sustained the same obligation^' 
witk0utthepreUminary of an election. In the eaJrli}^! 
psni^of the fourteenth century, the p&r$onii of thd<f 
Baronage consisted simply of the great proprieteraj I 
wiio,'' summoned to Parliament, because they hadl^ 
la^ territorial possessions, were exacdy of the saiM^I 
g^nus as their virtnal successors, who; in* tibe'\liel^l 
age, were called "^^ Squires,'^ The only ^pecific'ijifr/^ 
ferenoes that I ean find-, are, that they woregre^viB''^ 
instead of leathern lureeches e ' bore a real shield On ' 
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their anna, in place of a painted one on the pannels 
of their carriages: and crests upon their heads 
instead of their spocms. They were entirely iden- 
tified with the Representatives of the Shires ; both 
kept the key of the money chest ; their interests 
were the same ; their feelings were the same : and 
80 tardily was the idea of nobility attached to the 
Parliamentary Baronage, that in legal pleading 
the addition of Baron was not treated as a title of 
dignity : nor was the Baron permitted to decorate 
his brow with the Coronet, until a few years before 
the expulsion of the Stuart dynasty. 

Strange is it, that the assailants, as well as 
the defenders of our Aristocracy, equally forget 
the great truth, that the body now called the 
House of Lords is of much more recent origin 
than the House of Commons : neither is there, in 
fact, any legal nobility of blood in England. 
If obility of blood, where it exists by law> implies 
a right, imparted by birth, to every scion of the 
patrician stock. It infers privileges peculiar to the 
race : it is a caste among the people, and not an 
order and rank in society; and these conditions are 
BOtin any degree satis^ by the English Peerage. 
.Hereditary dignities iq England, if cenBideped 
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as personal honours, passed and pass, to an eldest 
flon alone. In the diurk and dubious era, when we 
eonjecture that they were territorial, they resulted 
from the tenure of land. The honour was not 
pardble, one member of the lineage only oould claim 
die privilege, and no more than that (Hie. If the 
possessions were alienated or lost, the dignity de* 
parted. And, with the exception of the Elarldoms^ 
which were always transmitted by descent, no 
proofs or arguments can be adduced to show that> 
any distinct notion of an hereditary House of Lordfir 
subsisted in this country, until after the period when 
our connexion with France had familiarized us with 
the nature of a body of Hereditary Nobility. 

View them under any aspect which you will, our 
English dignities, failing to impart any legal privi- 
leges to the cadets of the family, do not possess 
any resemblance to the inherent, indelible dignity 
-ol a gentilitial aristocracy. But the ab8«M)e 
4)1 any l^al nobility of blood in England, never 
has diminished the exceeding value attached to 
noble birdi by the natural and universal feelings 
€f mankind : perhaps, most of all by those, wlio 
attempt to cry down that value. The respeet 
Tendered to anoestoy, the influence which it be- 
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jBiowB, is » dispengation of ProTidenoe in the 
HK>ral goTemment of the world; not a conren^ 
ticmal institatioii resulting from human authority. 
It is a talent cast upcm the owner^ fdr whieh 
he IB awfully responsible. Shame Ml apon him 
if he misuse the gift; but disgrace is his, and the 
^ift itself is unstained. It is a posseaaicHi whieh ean- 
not be acquired by those to whom it has not been 
gnmted by the Father c^ mankind* It is & pr^ 
eminence which may be rendered more useful, or 
more illustrious, by wealth, or intellect, oc station^ 
bat which neither wealth, nor intellect, nor station 
can impart. It is a power not conceded either by 
King or by people, and which, neither the arbitraiy 
will of the despot, nor the still more arbitraxy 
iyianny of the multitude, can obliterateJ iMiui 
ciannot bestow dignity of birth, — man oannet : tahe 
itaway. Whatever results firom tune is nnoomt 
jMmicable, and cannot be supplied by any lOther 
^^cment. Hence, nobility of birth is an ftuibc^ 
iity before which mane's natural rebellion huxiiUes 
itself most unwillingly, imd which, however inefr 
iH^uidly, the /'spirit of the age"" seekft.-inost 
aouGMusl^'to d«atirQy«---}, •:;{• -:- :i::' ;<. j. .. 
jiiiH'>4httre >itft.<*any>; Me; partiOf ,ithe.,iwpdd.;iu 
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which this ^^ spirit of the age^^ is most UDJusii'^ 
fiable, it is amongst ouFselves.-^^Leaving to this 
nobility, based upon sentiment, its full weighty 
wey in England, have been ^labled to discard 
tite* mischievous policy which, in so many othe# 
countries, gave to the one order the monopoly 
**^8o unenviable and so envied**->of civil rank 
and powOT* It is true that, under the Tudors^ 
attempts were made to restrain to '' gentle birth^^ 
the honours unknown in an earlier age ; and the 
Herald declared that he who was ^' no gentleman 
of blood'' was unworthy of the decorations, thd 
collar or the mantle, which rendered him the 
companion of his Sovereign. Had this doctrinei^ 
borrowed from the Continent, been accepted, it 
would have spread like a canker through the S^at* 
in All its departments: the birthright of the English 
freeman would have been taken away. But our 
English feeling annulled these attempts. Thejr 
vanished away without notice: and thus have 
we preserved the institutions which give us all 
the advantages of aristocracy without any of 
it9 defects, Qur constitution, yielding to the 
nobility of birth its. due ascendaney, has always 
allowed the fUll claimsof the aris^cracy oCiwealth, . 
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mad encouraged the accession of the aristocraciy of 
kitellect and knowledge. There has been no 
jealousy, no grudging. The merchant's mark has 
been admitted to be as honourable a bearing as tbe 
baronial shield : and the robe of estate, exehaaged 
but yesterday for the fwensic gown, conunands as 
much respect as though the pedigree of tibe weaier 
could be traced from the Norman I>omesday.*^-4>ar 
•* Libro d'Oro'' has never been closed. 

But another most important branch dF our 
ancient constitution remains to be considered, 
namely, the prerogative of granting aid or rdief 
to the aggrieved, in those cases not susceptible of 
decision by any settled rule : and for which, th#re- 
fore, no tribunal can be appointed, and no . b^tv 
{Provided. If^ in the early part of the fovrteenA 
century, redress was to be sought against oppres- 
rion, if the -error of the Judge was to be corrected, 
if his corruption was to be punished, if thorigoar 
of the law was to be mitigated, if grace was to 
be craved,' — where was the application ta i>e 
made! 

' It would have been a " bootless bene'' to have 
referred the suppliant to the third estate, the 
Commons in Parliament, whilst they themselves 
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scarcely rontured to appewr as humble petitioners on 
their own belialf.->*Had the suitor presented himself 
to the Prelates and Magnates, the second estate of 
Parliament, they would have denied their own oon»* 
petenoy to entertain his prayer. — It was, therefore, 
to the first Estate, — ^the King in Parliament, that 
the prayer was to be addressed, and the suit made. 
The other branches might solicit, but they could 
not grant, an alteration in the mode of adminifih 
tering the law. They might advise the King to 
interfere, they might assent to his propositions, 
but all plenitude of power resided in the Crown. 
•From the Crown proceeded all grace, all mearcy, 
all favour. Whatever remedial jurisdiction the 
High Court of Parliament ever possessed, can be 
distinctly traced to the Crown as its source and 
t>rigin,--Our King was the popular member. 

Such, then, was the character of our Legisla* 
tnre in the ^' early part of the fourteenth century*^^ 
And let us now repair to the locality, where, >at 
this particular juncture, it happened to be held. 
Westminster was a wide, and straggling village, 
rather than a town; whose inhabitants were 
principally supported by their dealings with the 
suitors of the courts of justice, and the expendi- 



tiire of ^ Tthq SLoyiaii k^uBehoid : i <but ihc' i basteilftted 
palM^^: ei?StdDdingM^oo)g the batiks ^£ jtlie^ riveir^' 
surrounded by pleasant groves and pheerfuligar^ 
dolB, aofedthe sumptuous Abbey, imparted a /cha- 
racter of mingled amenity and importance toi the' 
r^ideliCe of the English Sovereign. > . -, -- "i t 

To the north, however, the aspect of the <Bomitiy 
i7vaa.bleak, wild, and uncultivated, and theniakrshy 
and flooded swamps indicated the siteof the- 'f isle 
of' Thorna,'^^ so solitary and secluded in the dayfiktf 
thft Anglo-Saxon kings, • _ f'l' 

f*^ That Gampanile,**' — said the Friar, — na i^e^* 
passed beneath a lofty buttressed towdr,ttiH^i8' 
aJIrecent monument of the unyielding prinoiples' 
ol^mr common law. Equity, as distinguiiiied ^ 
ftom law^ belongs only to the Crown. Ond>irfl 
our Judges having, out of pity, altered ii^m re«< 
cord by which a fine was imposed upon af^)Oor 
sHiitoC) was himself amerced to the exteiU iif 
tq^r iiiousand marks, a sum which oun' Lord 
iihe I iKtng' employed in building this Glock-^hoiue* 
Iiook' ti{^ and yoa will see the great' cloGk,Ui«. 
the beli'«on}e>. people call it^ — swinging inf^^he 
Belfry;! vspoa wiiich the watchman talk tiie> hoitrs^^^ 
-^^lAi ta8fcy?«44-said Mapco^r-^frhioh a^ Veni^ 



tbankiit^'to.the iikkiU'«df Jaebpo Dondi, & performed 
bjftbe wdights and iwheels.txf the horologe adjouH^ 
ing:the iduoaJl palace.^^ 

/fi And do your citkens^ Venioe,^-^replied thd 
Effiavy^-^^^ negulate themselves by thu^ the horologe 
of the Signoriaf " Yea, do they>" — c^noth Mareoy 
'^^iii<duty bound.^ . :..; 

/ ff^Thenif so, I trust that due care will alway9/ 
bei'^Jaken to make your government horologe go* 
ri^ht, fiinee otherwise, one of two unpieaJsini; 
things will take place in your Republic. Eilhaif^ 
the ipeeple will be constantly misled in tiieii' tran- 
sactions by a time' teller, whose inaccuracy they do 
m^ perceive: or, discerning its errors, theywiU^' 
t^<ito take the regulation of it into their owil 
hands^^and destroy the wheels by their rude and't 
uiyfaeinpered violence/^ 

. ,^^wMfty be so,'' — quoth Marco, — " but still on 
the whole^ there is less chance of confusion than if > 
eirepjt man had am horologe of his own« In nnf 
opinion, the main object in a state is togolftlto4i' 
gedier.;; and a diversity of reckoning in the comr* 
milnity is an evil by: no means compensated hf 
the aeeuraey which any individual may aeq-uire.^K-t^l 
Mlareo. hem Wasiikot quite>.60 cieiisibl^ ias usuair 
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Bttt as I feel myself bound to edit all I find, I 
could not Tenture to abridge my (Hriginal, and for- 
tunately his discourse received a new direction 
before he could commit himself forther to pos- 
terity. " What is this, Friarf" — said he, touching 
with his foot a small packet, neatly folded and 
closed with green wax, which was lying on the pave- 
ment of the walk leading to the door of the Hall* 

'' Oh ! I can guess,*" — said the Friar, eagerly 
snatching up the parchment, and tearing it asunder, 
** but,"** — added he, — " the kingdom will profit 
little by my diligence in suppressing treason or 
sedition. All will come out fast enough, for that 
worthy Canon of St. Stephen'^s Chapel, pacing 
"before us in his amice, who hath lighted on a 
similar despatch of evil, is, I see, carefully trea- 
fitoring the same for the use of Parliament.^-'^ 
We shall soon ascertain in what manner tiie 
Friar's observation was verified ; perhaps even we 
may obtain an insight into the secrets which this 
Biysterious packet contained. 

It will be recollected that the people were in- 
vited, nay, urged to prefer their complaints to the 
King in Parliament. Maroo now witnessed the 
akvangements by which the Sovereign redeemed his 
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pledge, and displayed the noblest of kia prerogsh 
tires, acting as the protector and guardian of the 
people over whom he extended his authority. 

The receivers of the Parliamentary petitions, in 
which such relief waa solicited, were stationed at 
the foot of the Hall stairs : and, when the visitesa 
entered, they were in the full bustle of their emr 
ployment. Applicant after applicant crowded up 
to them, no suitor was turned away, 

" The King,"*** — said Marco, — " is virtually sit- 
ting at the gates of his Palace, listening to the 
prayers of his subjects." 

" He is, in truth,"" — replied the Friar, — " thus 

performing the most essential portion of his duties. 

Did our Sovereigns, as of old, and according to the 

custom which, as you well know, prevails in tho 

East, attend in person to the claims of the suitor, 

justice would, perhaps, wear a more impressive 

garb, but the substance would be sacrificed to the 

form. . Of the complaints thus preferred, rna^y 

are trivial, many unfounded : and, if the Sovereign 

in a realm like this, were to attempt to hear the 

cause and case of every demandant, none of the 

other functions of Royalty could be properly per- 

formed^ Not that our King absents hin;kself from 
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tMs his High Court of Justice : but he divides the 
l^our with those selected Councillors who, chosen 
nt his pleasure, assist him by their sagacity and 
iriBdom. He deputes his functions to them. He 
h not above their advice, although he is ab6^e 
thte law. But follow me, and you will knox^ 
Ikm^ by the ordinance and appointment of King 
BMward, the proceedings before him or those who 
inf Parliament act by his delegated authority, 
are methodized and reduced to order. Thus is 
}i4lrtice administered with due dispatch and fitting 
equity.'' 

' In the chamber which they had entered, sat the 
Triers of petitions, officers who seem to have bedn 
ftrfet instituted by the Monarch upon whom the 
title of the English Justinian has been bestowed. 
If taken with reference to the mere form and guise 
6f Hhe statutes and ordinances of his reign, this 
cf^thet may, perhaps, appear as conveying niore 
pMise than the first Edward deserves. But 
tlii'buj^hdut his conduct we may trace a con-^ 
il}iM!eilt ' principle of legislation : and, at all events, 
hii ' mlft-y ' be considered as having imparted order 
and' ktKbilit;^ to the system of our comm6it 
kW;" tad 't6 the joriadictioii of Parliament, an 



the King^s r^eddal or. equitable Court ?vrhen ibfi 
^mmon law should fail. Liberty wm iuBurad^ 
noli so much by the permanent addition of $, popular 
bv^nchto the legislature, as by rendering .ikbuit 
legislature more efficiently and permanently n 
Qpurt for the people. For the King>. Counoiil b^* 
cam^ virtually a Committee of Parliamenti; w4i 
93 I hs^ye before observed, the idea of the ,rf^lji^ 
of private grievances became an essential char^t^ 
annexed to the legislature of the realm. ; ,. , , .,^f; 
P^trliament, in the '^ early part of the fqurte^if^jiif 
century,"*^ cannot certainly be exhibited as th9^p^Ty 
£^ model of a remedial Court. But. I atm pp'e- 
p^ed ,to say that, saving everybody's p^esenc^i.^]^ 
c^pae.juearer to it than any subsequently cfea^^ 
tipibufisd^ Nothing but a complete examifiai^pQljif^ 
i^e,jgetiijtions presented to the King in Par^^^n^ 
Q^^. convey any idea of the facility with w]iii(^|^h|^ 
buipblest suitor obtained at least a be9|]^ingf|.^ 
ih^ipromise of a remedy. Legislators 9h9^d^^^^ 
aider iJbat the speedy redress of minor cfjfflpjftjfljft 
ii^jth^ great secret by xyhich tl^e tranqujUiiy,|j3^ 
WfrU-beiQgpf 4ate aj(Lf],comm,Qn:v^ea]bth is,^u3^tja^ej^ 
EY^ry.xoanJpjiows ^er9>i9L own. sl^j^jjijiphf;^^ 
a^d ifiTim^ff^ hwn w^ i^-.WiU>fert^?^ 
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you, and fell to his own work again* Individual 
hardships are the stings which irritate the commcm 
people. They refer them as a matter of course to 
** Government,'' and to those institutions by which 
go^vemment is upheld. The mechanic who is 
unfairly cast in the courts, miscalled of conscience, 
cAr racked by the broker, hies to the political uni(m^ 
and looks for a remedy, in vote by ballot and uni- 
versal sufirage, for all the misfortune which ho 
sustains. 

My readers may, perhaps, not be aware that at 

the opening of every new Parliament, Triers or 

Auditors of petitions are still appointed in the 

ahcient form by the House of Lords. Now, of courae^ 

they do nothing. It was not so in the " early part 

of the fourteenth century ;'' they were buadly and 

usefully employed in giving answers to the peti- 

tlbhers, a motley crowd, anxiously awaiting at the 

door until called in to receive the interlocutory 

judgment of the tribunal. 

'A lively discussion was going on amongst the 

AuBitors when Marco and the Friar entered the 

cKamber. *' There is no doubt whatever,^-HNml 

a siiately persoiiaigef, who was already well known 

ti) the "niters as Sir Wfllkm do Ormeriiy,-— "^ of 
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the general principle by which we ought to bo 
guided when we sit as the depositories of tha 
transcendant prerogative of the Crown, namely, 
that no remedy is demandable from the King in 
Parliament, when the relief can possibly be oh* 
tained elsewhere: but the difficulty is in the 
application of the principle. It is quite clear 
that, in itself, the case of William de Walton 
requires nothing but a writ at common law. It 
is not a case for Parliament. Walton sustains no 
duress, he makes no allegation that the assize 
cannot be fairly had, or that he is in any wise in, 
fear or danger from the power of his adversary. 
The petition ought to be forthwith dismissed, for 
it showeth nought to which the King^s equitable 
jurisdiction can be applied.'^ 

** True,'' — observed Sir Richard le Scrope,-:- 
^^ yet, if driven to the ccmunon law, the utter 
poverty of the petitioner will entirely prevent 
his suit. He hath a right to demand his land,; 
but my Lord GhancellOT hath an equal right to 
demand his due. The Great Seal will not opeu 
until it is touched with silver. Then, sinoe wa 
must send him to the Common Bench, let us at 
least smooth the road: by ordering that he sliall 



^(lliye bis : writ wi^^euti fasymj&at ht fe^ iO'tfae 
<|()Sbfw^iy, or finQ4^ tbe King;'"''— ^#:{n*op0nl AgMftt 
|i;)u<di Jdo dMBentkai vpiee wm fsieed. '"^" *' ^'-^^^ 
^/' Your poor Bedesman,^ — ssdd Jdnof Boiitfib^ 
f,y^ry. «inpU .i»d quieHooking oomitoy»arf,^<fte 
l^ow addjressed the Court, — ^^ beaars a *vrolF0>liefd 
"^gon his shoulders, which said head %e ^mB 
asporedly lose if he returns into LineokislliisBi 
iffj^much as the coroners, if they can c«t(^liiH^* 
will chop it off without further delay 4^-*-PJ|mwbj 
D^der, to recollect, that, as I have b^re>^(/tni 
^d remarked, decapitation, in the fourteeotk oenfi 
tvf^Ty, did not constitute an indulgence liDserKredi 
for $k privileged class, but was the ordinary tnod^ 
of, inflicting the summary punishment of .ihe-lanrk ^ 
*' How universally,"*' — said Marco, — ^S ^isk^iam^ 
accoi^itable delusion of Lycanthropy still ^l^nd&i 
Even in Bengala I have heard exactly sifcb^talde^ 
oC transformations as those by which the p^Ba^^iub- 
of Artois and Ponthieu is scared. The biee^\ilK 
^e9dy. is different. In Hindostan, the h^^. ser- 
cefer assumes the shape of the tiger, audtthtlii 
9ustsuages the fatal thirst of bjood, wbichultinmitely^ 
consigns him to destruction.'' .,,,.. 

' M ^^®* ^^^ ?W ^^5?"^ ?C^P^ gaxoux in. Ek^land,'' 



Oik 1T4 pjoi&tA^i^irr. 'dtt 



thii^.M..}ni^ tfaqr claim privik^ >)? 'PaEt&W^^ 
though there k no kmowing he^ we ttiBj hxxpr&^ 
i«!»fter iimeA. — You a7<^ in this instamce, ex- 
eomliy misled hy the figanttive imagery empib^ 
bgr- <MU AngloSaxon ancestors, Lafiw spak0 ill 
Tcrae,ihe decree was set forth in rhythm^ f&ll 
iq^'InuMaetion was clothed in a metrical foiml! 
aadiidnee, the language of the ancient Teutonlili 
jitfiipnidence abounds in allegories,^ ^* 

< ^^^ 33ie outlaw is compared to a wolf. Hd MAi$ 
flees from the tribunal, breaks the bond whidt 
iteites- him with the conmiunity. Refusing ol^ 
dienoe 'to the law, he deservedly loses the protep^^^ 
tion^i^f'ihe law, his property is forfeited: and ovt 
cwtomil teach that he is to be hounded and slaiii 
like the wolf, the ravenous beast whose head he ilslf 
said iio bear« Rebelling against the obligaiioAs di 
eifri]r society, he is justly deemed unworthy df iu(* 
safeguard.^ 

*^ And for what trespass, Boothby,^ said Sit 
Williami to the petitioner, — " were you by tt^ 
C&nmtft in County Court diiiy exigented" an3f 
proclaimed T 

^^ A little tniiiforttuw nbbut i' isheep :-H^ ma4it« 
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•F whieh I am as guiltless as a lamb: and I 
)nmiUy ezave of joar Lordslup^fi mercy, that I may 
be made a man agam.''^ 

• ^^ Yon meaa^ I suppoae,. to solioit, that, youv 
inrfortoiie^ vluflh Bome folks nnkindly desigiM^ 
hf the appoUatioa of a theft^ should be paodoned* 
SuMW, then, that the power of fcNrgiveDess.iie^ 
loHgeth not to us, it is a prerogative appertaining 
alMo nnto our Lord the King. Yet. PaorliiinBUt 
is adorned by graee* Parliament ia a. atasonl of 
kindness and meroy, as well as of lastiee* It is-a 
lime when the supptiant may more easily approaeb 
Ae throne; ye shall have the benefit wUdh the 
Kieg in Parliament oan afford j^"" So Sis Wil* 
lia&i took up the petition, and endorsing) the 
leeommendation of the Auditors, that thepaidte 
shonld be issued,^ — ^' S*ilfknt €M £oy,''*--^beiiDkak 
feirtibfwith plaeed the petition in the Ucme >ct 
bimdle :whieh was to be presttited to the Sovete^ : 
and the Wolf departed, not as he came, Jnoiti in 
oiieerM expeelation of resuming his sti^tion^ in 
human society. iin 

', . ^ 'Hunee haire I been denied the right wiMi I 
have craved,^" — exclaimed a young t^omam^ whe 
mam appFoaehed the taUbdv---'''' vd^Sx^xkl fs«x:lMd 
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the King, he who wears the English Saxon Orown^ 
and who hath swcNrn to observe the good laws of 
the Confessor, do I now demand that even justioe 
whieh hath been refosed to me at home.^^ 

Marco and the Friar immediately recolleoted' 
the> damsel. She had lost the freshn e sB whiob 
shone- upoa her countenance when thej first saW 
har> 4HI the brink of the clear Okebume; yeti 
though harassed and worn by fatigue, she rtilL 
looked extremely pretty. A fair countenance m 
usually su{^)osed to win favour : but, paradooJieal 
jtoit may appear, this circumstance, instead, of 
oonciliating magistrates and magisterial persoii? 
ageer, not unfrequently elicits an extra degree of 
harshness from them. I cannot at all say why thk 
eflfect is produced, unless from the apprehenaioit^ 
on. the • part of these excellent functionaries, thitt 
the oonsciousness of personal attraction emboldeM 
the owner to make undue inroads oa the pati€aiie9 
or forbearance of the tribunal: or that th^wiah 
to eaitib the character of the most untemptable «iifd 
rigid justice. And so it was on this occasion, fat 
Sir William angrily checked the girl. '^Siltoce,'" 
«-«HM>id he^*-^^^ Mauther, or state your grievanee^viC 
you have any: paste notabout tici^ dfii}^ id!1,;j^^^v 
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. *'' The observatiiOus of ihU. weiiehi.ai*^. mor0 out 
of Beasoa than out of place,**'-— cjuietlji-r-eplied Sir 
Johu le Breton to his coIleagu^i--7r^Vfor. the 
supreme remedial power "which the King enjojeth 
in Parliament is^as I ween^ dedujced froip thOj.Uws 
of., the Anglo-Saxons which whilome pr^y^edm 
tbiji. realm/' :. /•.■..:. ..i> 

:,, Ormesby relaxed; and the maiden, possibly 
tender the influence, not entirely unsalutary, of :thj9 
awe inspired by the gravity of the court,, ^et forth 
))ep.case with more brevity and cle^^rnes^ th^ 
qould have been anticipated. If her stpr j , w^9» 
trjae^ she had indeed sustained a fearful wrongs ,, 
,^,0f free birth and blood, the lord of the ^l£^9f^ 
gir Richard de Pogeys, where the parents, pf^t^ 
0|i;pj;ian dwelt, had claimed her as his nipf . pf 
):^fvtive, the name by which the female, viU^i)^ m^ 
^^\gnj^ied in England: with extreme difi|puh;y ^9 
^^^ped from his violence. And more than tbis, 
**;A tenant of the manor," — ^the dan^sel blu3^ed 
j^.she mentioned him,—" who duly .pierforir^^d if? 
«ervicj^s, and acquitted hinjBelf towairds his lord, 
had been cruelly assaulted by .tj?ie baiUff,5>;f.,§df 
JElifil^Fd,.^je(?ted.^ frpm ]^|s,.h9Ji4ing» and cfst, into 
tpri^i^, .; Si^cl^ was th.^iPOiy^r and in%^jip9.of tbf| 



knight', 'Support^' as h^ ^a^ by hid friends^ atid by 
the piatronage of Sir Robert de Vere, that unless i 
speedy Remedy ^a9 provided, they woitlid be utterijjr 
Uhdoind by 'hi* malice and fury ."" ' ' :. 

"f^acts thus detailed, left no doubt, ewn in th^ 
<fautiotis^ mind df Sir William de Ormesby, thirt 
the aid and interference of the King in Parliatnetit 
wsia ftllly justified : but the case required a two* 
fold remedy. The freedom of the parties wai tb 
b6 claimed by civil process, and the writ de libef^ 
tats probanda was. foTthwith ordered to be issumI 
tml of the Chancery : but the wrongs perpetratef^ 
by Si'r Richard de Pogeys, were to be redre^s^ 
by a spcfcial commission; and as it was very inif 
]f»t)rtant that the commission should be worked Ky 
judges equally above temptation and above feajf^ 
Sii* William himself allowed his name to be iti.^ 
JB^rt^d in the patent, which was forthwith niade 
out and duly doqueted ^^per petitionem de ParliU^ 
merito:'^ and preity Alice withdrew from the 
chamber, with many a benison for the King and 
thi Lords of his Council in the High Court ijf 
Parliament assembled. 

Let me request the reader to pause and consider 
the symmetry and Consistency of out ancient legal 
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^fOnstitution. In the Crown, liie first estsrte of 
Pkirliament, resided the power of originating relief. 
B^traordinary jurisdiction was exerted on behalf 
of the otherwise helpless suitor ; bvt when the 
process was launched, the remedy fell -again' into 
mle, and was to be received from the ordinary tvi- 
bmiaL A prerogative above the law was e^^reised 
in consequence of the exigency of the ease ; but 
the proceeding was entirely within the compass of 
the law ; and whilst the plaintiff was supported by 
the special aid of the legislature, the defendant yet 
it^tiained all the protection which he was entitled to 
6laim from the forms and maxims of the jurispru- 
dence of the realm. Whether, at the present day, 
the extraordinary jurisprudence of the third bran^ 
df Parliament possesses the same harmonious con- 
sistency, will be a question which future Seldens 
may discuss : as for me, it is above my station and 
beyond my powers. 

"'Like every other portion of the palace of West- 
minster which had been renovated by ^^ Hentjr^ 
the son of John,^^ the Council Chamber was richly 
decorated with sculpture, and also with paintings : 
sbtne few similar specimens survived until the 
late conflagration : several others might also have 



existed unial thftfc period, had tUey not been rudely 
dMtroyvd for the purpose of raising the veiy 
bittldings T^faieh prineipally contributed to feed die 
devouring Aames. 

• Of tbese representations many "were qnoobofiical 
or allegorical, and belonging to % olass whieh 
soDMtimea strangely perplexes the antiquary,, untfl 
-he learns to read the mystic lore displayed to 
every, observer, and yet concealed. Here mig^ 
be seen the Law under the semblance of a Queen, 
her crown &lliag bom her tresses. A thick veii 
covers her downcast eyes, the broken tables driop 
from her grasp. — Opposite is the emblem of the 
Gospel, » maiden, brightly looking heavenwardfl, 
hec head endiademed, the budding lily in her 
faandrf — 'These occur in the deep recesses of the 
:^windows ; tl^ wall between them displays the 
legendary tale of Solomon and Marcolphus, a 
'fiction, possibly rabbinical in its origin, and re* 
eouAting the triak which the wisdom of ' th6 
Monarch sustained bom the rude mother-wit of 
a Syriaa husbandman. — Over the Throne reserved 
for the King, was a representation of the day of 
judgment. — But the portal opening into the ch^tpel 
had no othor ornament excepting a vine, whioh^ 



lytdiigiiag, ifrctvlti tib 1. import r^llilthA 4«^r„.eprf?»dl, 

^0ty. mottWug 4kii4 calumneitfs. with. . its ; 04(ii^}pg 
hmo^By it! tendrils, its fruit, and its le^y^t: r,,,. . 
, ,tEmii , of .theae embellishments itaughjt a }^p9p|i 
connected with the purposes to whid^ the buMd^jjig^ 
If AS ^plied. It was the custom of.tbQ nnf^^j^ir^li 
9xcl^t^ct^ thus to appeal to the inuigin^tion^ ^v^ 
tiipeii to the conscience, in the decoration of .t]^ji^ 
edifices, by which they gave a degree of sentjiipiiQ^^ 
^,.t]l^eir structures which the moderiis cannot 
l^^aUi*. Allegory constitutes the intellectxuvUt^ i4 
Hk^ li^hetio arts: but it is wholly alien totho 
.Umltitude in our own age. We have no TOfimm 
lifheDeby it can be vemacular4 None of the £0190(1% 
liiVDiei.of the graphic symbols which we can ]|^.q( 
borrow, ever became naturalized. We may 1]|^ ckvflQ 
990fiking-birds, but we have no song of Qur.iQfwn. 
iljt'i'Wovld it not be possible,^^ — said Mj^^qo^^ 
¥»i*9 ffiV^ greater durability to the wiorks-nof thj9 
pencil which adorn our buildings, by emplqyLqg 
«lUjai|<the,yebi(de of the pigment, according 1p the 
Mgvbtionft -of the Painters' craft! . I. do not^ see 
'vdif^itjhe.Afi u«ei in dec^on^ting the gay ^nd vatiep- 
|[aiedlwal>-sa^l4i|e, might not .be ^adopted for ihp 



container tl(€^ Chrekt^ S^l^ kpp^nded to lli^t Olj^iin^^ 
aIi(MM &o>b 'e<|>i!talfy <be ' used by ' the ■ c4hriihg^ >9^k- 
fl&ttiiii^te'^oi^i-aying^^the figorea befotcf%d';^'l^'#ly 
4h6iiAtat*dSof Ai^«tttfiy roofj^^-^tb^ r6of, -Jtt'fek*^ If^fflU* 
thteftiy '66^11 ^th golden stArs— «shMild>*^^*«# 
ihiii^ a<Mi6rding to the directions of tht^^^i^iiilf^tiije 
Milled in Guildhall;' ^ ^Miubd 

'ITnttsnal sounds interrupted the speake)*,--^-6^i^ 
4liB]y heM*d danking without, as the wea(i^rsdflJI# 
bMds paced slowly and painfully alcmg. ''Ma,f^ 
I)ddked with eager curiosity towards the doK)l:^/iUi3 
arMimerous body of culprits, in the cu^6dy ^ "^ 
MsMisftal' of the Household, stood tremUk^ b#ftM 
^eiCottti^il-^able. //onod 

*^ Perjured Jurors these, may it' pl^asid'^y^MW 
L5[M*dshi^,'-^-Hsaid thd Marshal,-^" who, ^ftiiliath 
b^n^jj>rt>ted before you, have preferred a fellBe ttitf 
)taidiw6da indictment.'* ' ' ^ ^^^' Ji'«^q 

••^ Take' 'them^ hence,^i*-i-wad the fieilten^Jiof^*l» 
Couricil, proiioune^ by thid> mouth of Sir Willitunr 
deOrnl€f8by,-^"'lMd flitti««fr'fflid4^ tltfoW^'riMr 
highwaygr^M i^e^ etfi'th^Xl% ^ktO'-ii^ Ti()# 
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of London ;• — ^be their guilt known, their infamy, 
proelainied, that the country may be warned by 
4lieir punishment and shame.^ 

" The stars of this chamber,'' — observed Marco, 
" do not present a benign aspect." 

' ** Say not so," — replied the Friar. — "Were 
it not for the rigid and searching joriddictiQiki 
exercised by the Council, our mode of trial by 
Inquest or Jury, would be the destruction of the 
Commonwealth. On ordinary occasions, when no 
atigry passions are excited, and Ho conflicting in- 
terests are at stake, there is no reason to apprehend 
that the jurors will falsify the truth, or wantonly 
>]^rvert the righteousness of judgment. But it is 
fhr otherwise, when a powerful individual pos- 
sesses the means of intimidation or corruption: 
«0r when the hot and angry feelings of thosd 
dissensions which have too often divi(kd ^\xr 
State, rage in the community. Trial by jury 
then places the sword of justice in polluted handb; 
wiio wield the weapon merely for the purpose of 
satisfying their avarice or glutting their ven- 
geance. And it is only by the power which the 
S>ovei*e]gn possesses — and which is very often exeiv 
eifled in this Starred Chamber— of affording re- 
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dress when the common law fails to rjaaeb the 
eyil: a9d of inflicting most signal chastisement 
upon those offenders, by whom the coitunoa lawikt 
abused, that any reasonable degree of good order 
is maintained;^ i> 

Marco Polo, during the sitting of the Board, 
had j&equently looked at one member of the 
council with much earnestness and curiosity, aad 
with that kind of puzzle which we feel, when wte 
think we see an acquaintance whom we cannori; 
exactly make out. This individual sat afc ijbhe 
lower end of the table amongst the civilians, >biiit 
ihe other Councillors seemed to be frequeoAly 
asking his advice: all treated him with muo^ 
respect and courtesy. — " I cannot exactly recofe- 
lect,''— said Marco, — " where I first saw that Doe* 
tor, or some one bearing the strongest likeniess io 
him: I think either at Padua or Pavia/' - -^il 

. " Most probably at Bologna la Grassa,''%-r^ltiM 
the Friw. j!' 

"Bologna," — said Marco, doubtingly, — "he 
cannot be one of the Accursii J" r r. - 

*' Even so,'' — replied the Friar,-—" and aa xjH 
acquaintance of mine. He is Principal of Beaiib- 
mont Hall at Oxford, Much also is he honoured 
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M Court aod im ParUametti^ ifa^hig thei Kib^^s pri- 
taite aocret^iy, King Edwaid has great idews^ h^ 
]|iboilrs always to i)e enabled io defend himself >*by 
tlie ^Hi before lie^ d^ws the swordi ' Whai a «ase 
})atll/.he not thus made out againat' ths'Scottifill 
Bfebetel-^He wishes to found his sempireirnpoii 
pliMiw oq^^inaooiy^^to appeal to xeasbn »> the^basb 
4tf>fhia autkordty.^ • ..Mjit-'Di-. r 

" Written Tea8on,"*^---said Marco. " ■'■•: ""^f > 
•f'.ii^ Yea,r— said the Friar, — " the written i^son 
obtheciyil law, which, known to aK thebatitinid 
of 'Christendom, might, if obeyed by o^mmoh 
IKisietiif famish the means of deciding all quddtibns 
of international policy, without the necessity jrf 
ths'lai^t ^gtand assize^ of war ."^ U ^V 

11 IFhfe 'Council was now breaking tip; &iM'it§ 
inembers preparing to join the Peers; wh^A'^tb^ 
Briar^ bedconingto Accursius, introducyA'^htirtii te 
thi^ iVenetlan trat^Uer. ■' ' '>v/ > -^t 

Of/^tlKing Edward is gracious and Virlfe,'Viii|i»id 
fhei driltaiii iU' reply '■■ to the inquiry" nailde^^trf 
Mapco,4*-^* he hath guerdoned iriy fcervieea-bya 
grMt of ttie-Manot^of; Ma»telldi"' ^ • - •' ::m • - 1 i m. i • 
bit^ Miurtleigh^ 'iweL'^'call it'>iii*i £higlkhv'^'-^(tevid 



..'!' 'MarMlIoiOE'rMfirteiiivitFig^kll^dndi; pmv^iddd 
1 1 receive the ren^isiand profits 4hereof^^^<»i«pli«d 
Abcftkr8iiift;-^^^atidv"f]^om timeto time^ 'the' Kiii^ 
remember&'tne ihost kindly. ' The<aiiiiiial' salary 4f 
fbrty marks of silver, and the robe, the livtery KvlSii<)Ii 
I wear, retain m& in hie 0eryioe,-'-^and'it wdbsb^l 
the other da7,1;hat the sum of two hundred pcAliAdil 
in sterling money, testified the estimation in wUidh 
he was pleased to h<dd my poor endeavours.''^ ^ ' 

.' '-', And aasufediy,'^ — ssud Marco,—" not a Higher 
price than they deserve ; but I rejoice to fmA ob 
thi^ side the Alps, one whom I will make bbM lo 
call my Compatriot, holding so distiogiiishod'.HS 
station in this flourishing kingdom.*'^ mr *)o 

" Would that we of Italy could really call. (001(4 
8<^lv^, Compatriots, — ^would that we really hUL a 
Qflnnj^ryi,?:. — ^replied Accursius, — " and tbat,:in&s(tead 
of bi^holding each city raising its banner bgaihSi 
its own kindred, we were united tmdev.a/pffk 
testing Monarch) who, like the Kitg. of /these 
BealiD%< co^ld exercise the high offioeii^.Df >chirff 
conservator of the peace, and dispenser of. ireraM 
dial justice, when alii oth^f autfaoritifeS'&iltt^-^WtGiyf 
ea the coutrarjf j acdcnowledging; in otirt'^bQodiA kad 
laws the supremacy of the Emperor, discoNreonil. 
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hin sovereignty nought but the means of mutual 

i^Migeatiee.'^ 
^'Are the people happy and contented under 

this English goremment!'" — said Marco. 

^ Judge by the policy of the Teahn,^ — rejdied 

Accursius. — '^ Every nuin in England, iduiteve^ 

may be his degree, is not only allowed, but cc^in* 

pelled, to bear arms in the defence and safeguard 

of the country. I believe that such was always the 

law, Imt King Edward hath enforced it hf his 

statute, enacted or promulgated at Winche^tier; 

and the very pocnrest churl, who tilts the field, 

miHt display his sword and his dagger, or at lieae^' 

his arrows and his bow."''* 

,' ^^ Praise to your courtly caution,*" — said MWrco, 
-f^t^iitt thus evading my question. The fatit*, "at 
least, is interesting to the traveller; — ^but iC iM(^ 
trost and confidence, placed in the people,^'4>e til 
ptoof of their loyalty, how came it thki'''dye 
weapons have been so often turned agftittst the 
Sotercign ? — At this very moment, as I kno^ full 
well, a> most determined opposition will be ejffe^red- 
acgaidfit the siAsidy required by the crown.*" • • ■ 

i»rtVln.truth,''--rBmarked the Eriar,*-^' ^iie tern*- 
peri of the English people affords problems whiA 



it is dj^onlt to sotve. All I caHi^ayijus^itbst ean*^ 
current with extreme fits of turbulence, and u&t 
unfi^nently of violent and unsparing hostilitjr 
towards the person of the Sovereign,— there ib ymt 
a strong attachment towards the. royal mith^tj. 
Thejtfeel it is good for them,— -but neither tbift 
attachiPdent, nor the duty which they owe to their 
oooQtryv baa ever been sufficient to dis»iiade th^i 
iirom the most env^iomed discord.*** : t v. 

. ^.^ Know ye Dino Compagni, the (jon&l6niere! 
of Florence T — said Marco. : : i. i ^ 

^'-He,**' — replied Aecursius, — "who, as ; it i is: 
liruited, intends to write the history of the Re*: 
public.*" ^ij 

." The same," — said Marco ; — " and rfie itory 
which I shall tell you as succinctly as possible^ 
wiJQj perhaps be inserted by the Gonfatonierer-ial 
the pages of his Chronicle. — Look for it tharevi 
aheuldihe complete the useful work iqton whidi{ 
hefis ei?gaged." s' '• .'/ 

;^^Bnt 9b little whi^ ago, when the furyof tl»' 
Biaacihi and the Neri ran so high upon the ta^/ 
pected intervention of Charles of Yaloia, thmvi. 
eames — as Dino 8aid,*r^into.hi8 nund, ^'a(good<and 
holy thought *V. Summoning^ by Yirtueiof^'btt^ 
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office, a general assembly of the citizens in the 

baptistery of Saint John, where every Florentine 

* 

is christened ; he there urged the people to peace 
and concord. How could they, — ^he asked them,-— 
all brethren of one state, joint owners of one noble 
city, and who had all beneath that dome received 
the seal of Baptism, thus live in perpetual hos- 
tility. Upon that holy font which stood before 
them, and in which they had all been adopted as 
the children of one common Father, he besought 
them to swear that they would fulfil the pledge of 
love and charity. Melting into tears, they unani- 
mously gave the promise which he required, and 
promised to put aside their enmity for ever.'" 

" Florence will, I fear, soon forget her vows. 
But the argument employed by the Gonfaloniere 
contains the only principles, upon which govern- 
ment can be securely founded. Without neglect-^ 
ing, as collateral inducements, to insist upon the 
temporal blessings which Providence always con-» 
fers upon those who faithfully seek the paths of 
peace: still the only mode of insuring our con- 
tinuance in them, is by looking to the example, 
and following the precepts, of the Shepherd of 
Mankind*^ 
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" What news !'' — exclaimed Friar Bacon, to 
Master William de Bremesgrave, one of the 
Clerks of the Pells, who approached in great appa- 
rent dismay. 

" News which has no novelty, — the old story : 
refusal to grant the subsidy, unless the King com* 
plies with the demand of again confirming the 
Great Charter. All seemed going on well. Master 
Anthony Beck, the King'^s Secretary, who manages 
well for his Highness, and better for himself, since 
they say he is to have Durham, — ^the poor old 
Bishop is given over, — ^had required the tenth 
penny as an aid. It was more, the Secretary was 
well aware, than would be granted : but he knew 
that, in Parliament, nothing is lost by asking ; and, 
on the part of the King, we of the Treasury were 
quite prepared and ready to accept the fifteenth, for 
which the way was opening finely before us. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was in high glee, and 
sent word to the King that all was safe : but albeit 
he is my superior, I am his senior ; so I ventured 
to give a word of advice, and I told him not to 
halloo till he was out of the wood. Scarcely had 
I said the word, when the Barons, joined by the 
Knights of the Shires, rose in a body, and de- 
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a new pcmuLiiIa&na of tnr five^ss. anl foil 
ftitdoa tm aC citfffipei ag»Bia% the Kiacs deer.*" 

^ We kad DD astfaoriiy a> c«M«de tkis point. 
Aim! act we were conEzdeniig how to ac(» m cane 
Sir Balph Cbaw<Kdi, oaeof oivgireat BafMM^ who> 
aa jOQ know, ahraija tsikai die lead en the diseon- 
toued side, — and mareafO' exceodin^T a«i of hn- 
moor in oonasqoence of aome judgment which has 
just been paned against his nephew. Sir Ridiard 
de Pogeji, in the Council, — and accompanied by 
Whethamstede. thefiKtioosCsiion of St. Stephen^ 
who ai^peared with mnch mock solannity as the 
bearer c^ a letter from M erlinus the Wild, the 
mad prophet of the Western Britons^ and which 
had been found in an old waU."" 

From Merlin, — the prqfibet,'^ — said Marco. 
Please you,''— said the Clerk of the PeUs, 
^" such are the derices which malignants are 
wont to use ; when they di^««e their sad prose 
and sadder rhymes, for the detriment and ccmfosion 
of the Commonwealth*'** 

Entirely Gorrect was this description of the 

epistle. Merlin was made to rejoice therein, that 

a heavier servitude had now fallen upon the Eng^ 

lilii, iJmi foyex tbej ipfixeleii \cqoisl \Sd«i &qa& of 
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Oambiia. Forgetting, however, his character 
a Briton, Merlin deploreth the loss of the good 
old Saxon liberties^ when in the days of Alfred, 
and in one single year, forty-four Justices suffered 
the righteous penalties of the law. Equal venge- 
ance was imprecated upon the cankered Council 
of ihe King, and the quibbling lawyers who ent^r- 
takr c^erf complaint which the shameless quean 
and>tfa6 unbuxom churl prefer against their 
superiors r and when the Lord is deprived of 
his lawful franchise of taxing his tenants withodt 
thdir consent: and of not being taxed without, 
hii^ own.-^— " Barons,**^ Merlin says, " you lose in 
ytittt'Pariiament what you have conquered in the 
field."*' " Certain other matters,'' — continued the^ 
Clerk of the Pells, — " were mentioned, but were not 
re^ aloud; some say that a privy message was 
brought from Guildhall, declaring how the good men 
of London would stand by the Knights, Citizens 
and Burgesses of the realm, in opposing all ini- 
quitous demands. Merlin's exhortations instantly 
coinmanded disobedience, and no command could 
be zhore readily oheyed. In fact, it seemed as if 
the message from hitn hdd been exp^ct^d* KxA.^ 
asr / 6^re told yo% the upshot oi tXi^\yQsa«s«^^» 



i 
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this, — Barons and Commons are in one and the 
Same migracious mind, the subsidy is lost.**" 

This adventure requires some little explanation 
to render it intelligible. — You must be informed 
that, in the middle ages, nay, at a later period, 
u was a very usual practice to disseminate opinions, 
literally. Not by presenting them to you upoin a 
hroad sheet at your breakfast-table, biit by i^bwiig 
or casting the writings in the highways and by wiiys, 
'dropping them in the cloister, or thrusting "^hein 
under the door, leaving the productionjs to tdfc^ thWr 
chance, as to the small fraction of the ^^- ind^diil^ 
piiblic,^^ into whose hands they might fall. ' ' ' 
'It may be recollected that Lord Coke, in'hife 
reports, gives special directions how a good i^u^bjebt 
should demean himself in the case of jfMz^^ 'a 
libel, an event which we should scarcely cbiterii- 
plate as a probable occurrence, h<!yWever' l*ife 4;liese 
efifiisions may be in the land. And th^l^i^agif'df 
thus practising actual dissemination con'tlnued^^rMi 
after the Elizabethan era, when the prihtitig-pre^s, 
under the active guidance of Martiti Mdi^prefekb, 
Timothy Trouncepfiest, and Christbphelf Olaw- 
clergy, had beguii to' supply ^ readier 'ttibde 6f 
pouring forth nialicJe ^M Addition: ' W^rd'M the 
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place, I could add some remarkable historical ex- 
amples of the efficiency of these means of fomenting 
discontent, and exciting resistance against lawful 
authority. 

The nomenclature, as well as the style of 
these exhortations, was sometimes borrowed from 
romance: more frequently from the apocryphal 
prophecies so current in the middle ages* Thp 
rebel chief assumed the name of the fabled 
Arthiw. And the pigmy fomenter of agitatioiji^ 
who now struts like a giant in the columns of the 
newspaper as Civis or Scrutator, or Vindex or 
Publicola, then sought to enshroud himself in the 
character of Sybilla, or Waldhave, John of Brid- 
lington, or Malachi of Armagh, the sedition acting 
more powerfully upon the imagination from tl^e 
mystery in which it wa« enshrined. 

Treason, indeed, in all its branches, owes a 
considerable portion of its attractions to the saijcie 
cause. The mind receives a strange pleasurat^Ie 
stimulus from concealment, hazard, danger : a^d 
the same feelings which give attraction to the 
dramatic tragedy, tempt us, wh^n ^ut ^ Utile 
heightened, into all thei excitement- pfjCr^e.,^, ,.. 
, With rospect to tl^e effect hej;ejr.^unted to 
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have been produced by such a flat and pointless 
composition as Merlin^s prophecy, it is an ev^it 
ci which we see the like every day. If it be trad 
that a word to the wise is enough, we may aflSmi 
that half a word is more than enough, when ad- 
dressed to any bad principle impluited in the 
human heart. The effects produced by these. and 
analogous appeals frequently appear singularly dia- 
proportioned to their cause. The most energetic 
0ffi:>rts to rouse the feelings of a people or a popular 
assembly, often end as they began, in empty sound: 
whilst, on other occasions, comparatively feeble 
means of excitement are responded to by the whxde 
community. 

In all such cases, the voice gives the last eoneua- 
aion to the air, which was required to bring down 
the impending avalanche. But the snow which 
composes the avalanche itself, brought forth from 
ihe treasury of the clouds, has been long aocumu-^ 
lating on the edge of the mountain precipice, heaped 
up by the winds of heaven in preparation for die 
fall. It is neither the activity nor the ability of 
the demagogue which gives him might. Rage as 
much tas he may, he does nothing by his own 
power. He appears to the crowd as an active and 
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aetaating cause ; but he ia only employed or suf* 
fered as an instrument, receiving aU his energy 
from the influences aronnd him. He fancies that 
he guides the storm : but he is merely the eon* 
ductor through which the electricity of the atmo- 
sphere is discharged. 

Return we now to our voyager and his oom- 
panions. ^' The Prelates and Magnates are still 
sitting/^ — said Marco. — '' Yes, though in great 
turmoil/'— replied the Clerk oS the Pells; '' but 
as yet, we have not seen either Metropolitan, and 

I 

all men marvel much at the delay ; but follow me 
into the Parliament chamber,^ — ocmtinued he ;«-r^ 
an invitation which both Marco and the Friar 
gladly obeyed. 

The door was guarded by the King'^s Sergeant- 
at- Arms, who, at the present day, still attends the 
House of Commons by the special permission of 
the Sovereign, and not by any authority prc^perly 
belonging to ihe House : in token of which, the 
mace is surrendered by the Speaker at the close of 
the Session, and deposited in the Boyal Treasury, 
now called the Jewel House, in the Tower. It 
was a strange concatenation of events, that the 
apprehensions excited by the ataghan of the old 
man of the mountain should have booix tW\iraDa0r| 



dsoflfdr the placing' thja/ en^igl^ .e£titk0 ^Spaal^i^r'^ 

jnoBs. An effic^^ Jfirat^ortfatod fis ib^^p^oi^g^lMrd 
aBjdb attendant! of BojIiUj.^ iw>W:*4o!9s ^4^1^yiit>)s£p^ 

Afe popular brauwhl of itbe Legial^burQ^ir., Ift^^;l>^ 
fteasivrell if o«* Comndons l^0ouli4lst^|i^tinar^.^?^r 
6n(Jt<Jfaast<)iieal facts ill mind, in o^d^.flts^tit^ 
int|^>eoolleGtltbai it is as the King'^s^ighrjC^iu^ 
bf iPqarlwta^tit ttoy afisembje, and that;if (fcyrW 
.ihn <Tepi»tentatiFe« of the comnosanityi thfi;^f^<^ 
also the Council of the Crown. ^ ••on'f >ift 

.^_)(ri^ Ut^book of the Clerk, the:4oo^,iU|iplo8ed, 
and^iithe> strangers had scarcely entered. t)^e:^ai^li^ 
:(^^n JBsurdolf)h du Tyl, the Gascon, the Kiflg'^Pniv 
fiuivant, rushed into the Hall, exdaimit^g ipito^W 
^rfo-bwrrw?,-— '^ Murder, Murder I—rJMy.XMwd) the 
ArehUfihop of York is murdeiied hy tbe %i^rdi A^ebf-i 
%ii0liOpr>of Canterbury in his way tothe I^Uam^t 
K(mse>---i-The whole assfwhly'.was asttiuR4e4.TTri 
M 3?be rroad by the side of ' th^ riv#fr aji^g .tA% 
Sftra»di,.a9. 7ouri^iajfas*y,r weJJ kwweth^, tip>but,ai 
p^rifeua . 4il^ugh^i /audi ; nij. , Lord ^^ ^Qvk!^ s mnU;^ 
Bnmio^^ Mi^ i»i lepuld^sca^rcely.jaiQkoberJViyi 
^«idfet[*h^irvte()^<^jitWe..,i Jufit m,my JUtfd of 

fPoond, over against the chuTch. of Saint Martin, 
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lifiy^oiHl'of Ctadterbury, v^hb had sMionedthisiBdif 

blWideikly^UiDheil np^ the flank of dbe ph)ceB8kNii. 
At^ tte'iittlie'mtai^t, my Lord of YoA wa« ftiri^ 
bikXf^ attacked' in frtat by thb Prior of 8h Barthcu- 
tettifewX ^^I'^'li*^ '''oen warily lying in ambuA 
b^ind < iChariiig Oroiss. My Lord ttttmpted^^to 
fWiiBA*^^ Vork-HouBe: but my Lord of OafatsP- 
btiry' fAriously pursued his brother ' Prelate^* laikd 
With^Otl^ fell stroke brought him to'lJie grouuB, 
the Prior then drawing his — ^ ■ - '^ '"'^J 

•'^'kiA^ei* Chancellor,''— exclaimed • thfe^ King, 
rifeitlg 'hastily and anxiously from the dittJi^^Aiji 
"'^du Ishall toswer for your negligenci^'ln piy^ 
mittln^ iMs most dreadful aflray .'" ^ -^ 

'■^ (Staelous Sovereign,*" — ^replied the Ghaueelloiv 
dl«appiiigt>tfthie Woolsack upon his bended b&^ds^^ 
^* et^ pr^aution was taken to prevent hostiliiieiif 
betirebii^the' two Primates^, which could be M|^^ 
gMeS^'hy the Sad arid woful experi<enc6 of theit 
lorig-^oiitin^ed and mreteMtto f^dn^ Ivt otd^4^ 
foiMi&h a '^ufficicnit defence^ the'whoto<pbss«<^ 
tMtis Vrte i*aiied fbt my Lord (ft ¥ork^s ^t^^^dnkm'' 
ih ^e^r^ Cbtitfty OA '■ the '^ll^^ ' 'NorA liMi) ftow 
1i<^'boidl)^s df N^tiftgteitflai]^^ ^vt^e^i 'niyv'L^MV 
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Dioeese ending, he entered the hostile country. 
All the ecmstables of the Hundreds xnarshalled 
iheir forces in every town in which his Grace was 
expected, for the preservation of the peace, and for 
guarding him against the attacks of his enemies. 
Furthermore, the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffi 
of Lond<m were most strictly charged, to prevent 
any battles or afiays between the dignitaries.....^ 

The Chancellor was proceeding with these d^ 
tails, relating to his 0¥m vigilance, and, even at 
this distance of time, they appear so satisfactory, 
that we cannot doubt but that he would have fully 
exculpated himself from the charge of want of 
true regard to the safety of the Prelates, had not 
his explanation been interrupted by the appear- 
ance of both Archbishops, both alive, though not * 
merry, — ^both round and sound in body, — both 
unhurt and unwounded,— but each lookmg as 
fiercely at his adversary as the figures on tlM 
corbel table of a Gothic building, and keeping at a 
distance from each other, which, though in ordi- 
nary language it might be termed respectful, cleurly 
indicated anything rather than the mutual reqMCl 
of the respective parties. 

The subordinate personages, however, who foI« 
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lowed in the train of their principals, were not ib 
equally good plight, and their appearance clearly 
showed ihat there had been, what the energetical 
letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury afterwards 
styled " ung motdt horrible d^xxt^^ between the 
Prelates or their partisans, thongh its efmseqaenccis 
had been mnch exaggerated by the reporter. But 
to do justice to Bardolph^s veracity, he had told 
bis tale, as he had heard it from the Usher, who 
had heard it from the Doorward, who had heard -it 
from Gerard Vantbrace, the Porter of the Palaoe^ 
gate: and which Porter, wisely supposing that; 
during Parliament time, the most eonstitotionad 
coarse which he could pursue would be, to leavd 
the gates open to all petitioners, had, s^ter care^ 
fully &8tening them back, and leaving little Maiv 
gery, his daughter, to supply his place, retired iat 
a while to the Rose — an inviting hostelry at ihe 
east end of the adjoining Abbey, — and upon the site 
of which, in afber-times, was erected the gorgeous 
mausoleum of the first of the Tudors. 

Qierard himself, when refreshing himself at the 
Sose, had obtained die intelligence from Waller 
the Bowman, who, during the Skirmish, haid 
scrambled up to the top of one of the great elms 
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ivrfaich surrounded CJharing Common. And the 
narrative liaving been transmitted through so 
many tale-bearers, none, perhaps, particularly 
fiivoarable to the clergy, we need not wonder at 
the enlargements which it had received. 
■'The two chief combatants, the Prior of St. 
Baitholon^ew^s, and the Abbot of Fountains, who 
officiated as crosier-bearer to the Northern Metro- 
politan, had been pretty evenly matched. The 
Prior, however, received the worst punishment, for, 
■though he was the more powerful man of the two, 
lyet Fountains' was his superior in agility. The 
'Abbot's cope torn to tatters, and his bleeding nose, 
feore testimony to the prowess of the Prior : whilst 
Hike Prior's shaven crown equally displayed the 
dexterity with which the Abbot had wielded his 
ireapon, the crosier, the dire cause of the present 
thost indecorous contest. 

' Resulting from a rivalry, which' dated its com- 
-ttiencement from the era of the Saxon Bretwaldas, 
the conflicting pretensioils preferred by Ae two 
'Arehbidhopft <>( the English Chwrch,!'had - bebn 
■Biit inlp^feotljrsetUled by the celebrated decision 
tfeit ^ York ih6iild' ' be^ ' ^Primate of England, and 
Ointtl^biirf -of! all ' England. All (-thai dbotbrs 'of 
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the Sorbonne, excepting perhaps . the - Idunoied 
profesaar who wrote the treatise '> De omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis,^^ might ; biuvB been 
dumbfounded by being called upon; to «Kplain'iik 
what manner a whole can be lessor ^grealeor thflbi 
itself: or how the Primate of England /epul4 find 
a spot from which the jurisdiction of »ldm.iOf>.dU 
England was excluded. . 1/ •!;;•. jt«. 

Whilst the Prelates continued ia. .theiirnil% 
spective provinces, each could, nevertb«le^,iO0|il'- 
fort himself with the undisturbed. e^]f0i9<9>i}C|f 
his primatial dignity. And the convwf^tlQiit'jfHr 
Council of York might follow the ,e^aii^|»fiE^f 
Canterbury, in assenting to the same iden^c^ 
canons a6 had been adopted in the SQUih, a^ 
yet without directly quoting the precedent^/ 4r 
acknowledging the authority of the ooncurr^ 
assembly. But the case altered most msNteriaUy 
when either Archbishop was required to pas^j out 
of hiB own province into the country of.. J^s 
rival, for the purpose of attending a cotiJiniCil o^ffi 
Parliament : and which contingency b^ppep^ /of 
course, whenever such a meeting wi^><?^^5; ;Qp. 
these occasions, the beating of j.t)a^iCrpi9if3f h^fi^ 
ithe Archbishop of Yo4rk,!^s Hn '€tn|ig^<ftfj]^|(,4;ig- 
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nity, was grievously resented by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, or his offioers and retaiuens: York 
did the like whenever occasion offered : and, wiih* 
out iB anywise neglecting their canonical appeals 
to Borne, they equally proceeded by the old En^ish 
mode of assault and battery. 

Tbus, when, in the reign of Henry II., the 
Archbishop of York took the post of honour, itte 
nomerous Suffragans of Canterbury, against whom 
the few prelates owing obedience to York were 
most unequally matched, rushed pell mell upon' 
him, and, after knocking him off his seat, fairly or 
unfairly beat him out of the Council. And M 
little was this indecorous rancour diminished hi 
subsequent reigns, that, whenever a PiirlianieBt 
was held, the writ of summons to the Archbishop 
was accompanied by urgent instructioofr to IJhe 
sheriffs and nuigistrates for the preservaticui of the 
peaoe. They were required to use their utmost 
endeavours to protect the Northern Metrc^poKtan 
during his progress through the province of the 
Southern Primate, exactly in the manner stated by 
the Lord Chancellor in his exculpation, and almost 
in Am -Wotis employed by him : and of which ihe 
repeaAeA ^xsusaples found upon the rolls, ar<^ fatrtiliBr, 
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OP at least ought to be so, to every one who has in-' 

vestigated our ancient Parliamentary history. 

In the present instance, until the Archbishop^4 

arrival in the immediate neighbourhood of London, 

the joomey had been ^ected with singular trstn-^ 

quillity and comfort. At Bamet, however, the 
first exception occurred. In that comfortable 

town, a brace of wicked urchins contrived to tack 

a fox'^s brush to the robe of the ArchbieAiOf>''s 

Apparitor, but which was immediately removed 

by John Boulter, the miller. Not that the man oS 

meal had any sympathy with the clergy, but ho 

was rather afraid of the joke. He recolieeted- 

that an indignity, thus offered to the followers of 

Thonaas a Becket, had occasioned the permanent 

addition of similar appendages to the inhabitants 

of Folkstone and their descendants: occasioning' 

a caudate variety of the human species, as yet 

imdescribed by physiologists. And John Boulter^ 

though he said he did not quitei believe the whole 

of the story^ was yet under some apprehension leat^ 

the ornament should be in like manner' eoitaiUed)' 

upon the men of Bamet in perpetmiy^ ) ' ; 

When the Archbishop arrive^^ at the Jligb-gilte^t 

more decided symptoms, of oppositie«it .ap|>eared#' 
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The Bar was closed : a very numeiotis body iif the 
tenants of the Bishop of London were drawn up 
in battle-array for the purpose of defandBn^ Ae 
pass. They were headed by the Steward of fhi 
Manor, who loudly exclaimed that the road pMised 
through the land of the Bishop : it was a p^viate 
way : it had been opened by the Bishop^s fieeiiiie, 
and the permission thus granted to the jMibKe 
could be resumed at his will ; all honest folk ^•l^elrt 
welcome to its use, but my Lord Bishop wodW 
never suffer his ground to be trodden by an iiitrttder 
to the prejudice of his revered Metropolitan. - '- 

Vainly the Yorkers urged that it was not a pri- 
vate way, but the King's highway, and tha^ #^ 
an obstruction was in direct contravention of the 
common and statute law from the days of Kifig 
Mulmutius. The Seneschal traversed the ftct, 
while the battalions of armed villains continued 
at the same time stationed athwart the road: 
2Hid the Archbishop of York and his train 
had no choice but to retire, and proceed as 
they best might, by tramping over the fields, 
taking a route which conducted them through 
Hnringej or Homsey Park. Here they were 
BO undoubtedly trespasaeva \rjjoTL \5cka ^^S\. ^l \!aa 



laiigf-T^hat it woqU hxv^ beea m unpardpoaUd 
jM9i c/ trciMbery on the parts cf tli^ bithfiil iub- 
y^Hot^ Jkfcb^Aap of Caaterbory, kad t^y 
l^glffpt^ displaying their xeal and attachment hf 
giyiog. every possible annoyance to his «iiemy«--^. 
The ne'vmi^f the Yorkist invasion quickly spread 
tivp^gh every part of the domain. Horns sounded, 
dfif^ b|ir]^e4» stones and clods were hurled at the 
Archbidiop from every thicket. The slow an4 
ateady pace of the Arehiepiscopal train was rapidly 
changed from an amble to a trot, and &om a 
tret to a gallop. Their persecutors, the hoet of 
Canterbury, now burst forth with hue and cry, 
and fairly chased the Primate of England through 
the Episcopal Park. Yet little injury was sua- 
tained; for the huntsmen, perceiving the Lord 
Mayor and the Sheriffi» advancing at the head of 
the City forces, immediately turned back, leaving 
the Archbishop under the kind protection of the 
municipal magistrates. 

Once in the city liberties, the partisans of 
Canterbury, iihough all at their posts, were pre- 
vented by fear of the law, from any act of bodily 
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violence, but the feelings dis{Jayed by them were 
siieh as to render the parliamentary duties of 
the much persecuted Prelate of York, no . very 
agreeable task. Loud groans saluted him as he 
passed beneath the windows of London Housq, in 
Aldersgate Street : the bells of all the ^' thirte^ 
peculiars,^ — the parishes which belong to t}xe 
diooese of Canterbury, — rang a muffled peal; 
and, when the Archbishop passed by the porjbal 
of Bow Church, who should stand there, in 
fall robes but the Judge of the Consistqry 
Court, and the Dean of the Arches, — Arcades 
ambo, — sonorously trolling, in alternate verses, a 
ribald roundelay against him: and all the little 
choristers joining in the burden of the song. 
Kept in check by the municipal authorities, the 
partisans of Canterbury, who could not do more 
within the City, employed their musical staves as 
a demonstration; but they had fully determined 
^6 use stick, stock, and staff, as soon as the Yorkers 
could be hit without the walls, Canterbury, 
therefore, held a full council of war at the house 
^ Everard Pleynchaunt, the Minor Canon : where 
it was finally determined to intercept York on his 
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ivay t<y thfe Pariiament on /tfie following morning ; 
ktid) -^ p^n being adopted, such consequeitoes 
leiii^ned ^s have bieen detailed^ j 

^'» The' King and the Tem|k)ral Lo^il^ after 
^!trn^ Wnti^eaty, induced the Airehbishopib iotato 
^eiit fiieatd. Parliamentary business bad;, ihoM^* 
6^er, been entirely interrupted by these oommch 
tJoiia. Tlie Chancellor, wiping his face^ fonndlt 
inijmteibk to restore order: and the'iinustial liato> 
ttfess'df the hour, it being near ten in the'Tom- 
nM>kt':-^^he increasing appetite of the miembeisl: 
^the flistinct view of the fires in the kitchen ih 
the ddjoifiing quadrangle; before whose Uaae, 
joihis and animals of all sorts and sizes^ pigs aind 
shbep, chines and shoulders, legs and mdoiiis, 
hehs; diicks, geese, mallards, and turnspits, eoidd 
he )seeii equally roasting; — scullions busily em- 
Jjloyed in basting the meat-— cooks busily em- 
ployed in basting the scullions, — all suggested the 
propriety of an adjournment till the following day. 
Not Jk voice was raised against this motion. The 
qtrarrel between the two Ar»chbiflhops, however, 
had excited great anxiety; their mutual friends 
were very seriously alanrifi^ ; and 4hei*eCcwe,^beifove 
they left the Parliament ClaaTu\iQT^\\i<^C>CL^^Na^^^> 
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acting in the capacity of Speaker, compelled the 
Prelateei, after considerable hesitaticm on both 
sides, to promise, that ^ the matter should not be 
carried anj further,^^ a prohibition, which, in those 
bona fide fighting days, was obeyed as unwillingly, 
as 2k permission on the part of the House, that 
^' the matter should be carried further^ — ^would be 
accepted in ours. 

The principle, however, out of which the dis- 
pute arose, gradually assisted in effecting a great 
change in the Parhamentary constitution. Tl^ 
theory of Parliament, as establi^ed in the four- 
teenth century, required a full representation of the 
Clergy, upon a scheme similar to that which had 
heea adopted for the Laity. Each Cathedral Chap- 
ter was required to send one Procurator ; and the 
Clergy of each Diocese two, empowered to consent 
oa their behalf nearly upon the plan of the Mem- 
bers returned for the Boroughs and the Shires^ 

The inferior Clergy thus became an unquesti<Hi- 
aUe branch, or House of Parliament: and the 
*' Premunientes clause," as it is termed, by virtue 
of which they sat, is continued in the Parliam^itary 
writs to this very day. But the attendance of the 
clergy in Paorliament, imwil\xii^7 ^^^iL^'GL^^^\ira& 
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established for the entire kingdom. The King 
might call, — ^but the Clergy, excepting such as held 
in Barony, held that they were not bound to come 
out of their own province. Insisting more and more 
upon their rights, they kept away from the laity, 
became a Convocation, and ceased to be a branch 
of the Legislature. Acting thus, they severed 
themselves from Parliament, and were left with- 
out any spokesmen or advocates in that assembly, 
excepting the Bishops, who, in strictness, sit only 
by reason of the Baronies which they still hold of 
the Crown ; and for which, when consecrated, they 
perform homage in the closet of the Sovereign. 

Whether the presence of so many ecclesiastical 
members would, on the whole, have been advan- 
tageous to the clerical character of particular indi- 
viduals, maybe a question requiring consideration; 
but it is clear that, by the loss of their ancient 
privilege, their power has. been exceedingly dimi- 
nished, to the incalculable detriment of the order 
in its corporate capacity. Those who declaim the 
loudest against ecclesiastical authority, ought to 
recollect that, in all ages, the clergy have never by 
their own strength been able to defend their cw\V 
rights, when the Laity have beevi dL<fe\,«trcL\:cka\\Si 
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piQage or despoil them. Preserved, and they will 
be preserved, their very existence is a tribute 
which the powers of tbis world are compelled, 
however unwillingly^ to render .to an authority 
beyond the world^s control. 
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Chapteb v. 



THE FRIAR'S STUDY. 



i> i 



" I AM a toad in a hole,''— quoth the Monk of 

Croyland. — There are two kinds of toads in a hole, 

those so designated in figurative, allegorical, oi^ 

poetical language, and those who are really what 

the term implies. 

The figurative, the allegorical, the poetical 

" toad in a hole,'' — ^a dish well known to my 

East- Anglian readers, is the most savoury of the 

messes, 

Which neat-handed PhiUis dresses. 

It consisteth of a baked viand, surrounded by 
alliaceous roots, concealed beneath an adipofari- 
naceous covering, and representing, not unaptly, 
the batrachian reptile, from whence it derives its 
name. I am using very fine language, which I do 
not quite know how to apply or spell, but that is 

not my fault, for ^ I won't say who, — objects 

to the whole of this passage as vulgar ; and I am 
therefore trying to make it elegant by the help of 
hard words. But, at all events, I think that 
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yon. Reader, will be able to make out the nature 
ef the allegorical ^* toad in a hole,^ which affi)rds 
80 many a comfortable dinner to the Norfolk and 
Suffolk Yeomen, and occasionally to those in a 
higher degree. 

So much for the allegorical ^' toad in a hole,^«-- 
the real toad in a hole is such a one as the Monk 
of Croyland, the original author of this book, or 
Jm humble editor, I. 

Throughout the mediseval period, the abuses pre- 
f^ng amongst the members of the Hierarchy^ 
eall forth severe and unsparing remarks from the 
Chroniclers. Incidents like those detailed in the 
Iftst chapter, might suggest some salutary reprehen- 
sions, and the Monk of Croyhuxd declares that 
they were by no means absent from his mind: 
hut he was greatly restrained by a strong and 
honest feeling of his own insignifioance. ActuM^ 
therefore, by all the blushing pudency of ithe Meno^ 
her who opens his maiden speech^ with the cor- 
reeted slips of the r^K)rt of said speech— duly 
colopho]^Zi9d, ^^ The honourable Member sat dowp 
amidst loud and repeated cheers^-*— in bis ppeket 
all, the ^vhile ; he^ begins, " I am a toad in a^ hoK'*" 
•*— and, confessing his entire incwnpetence for the 
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task^ fa& proceeds to unravel all the ccmtemporarj 
delinqueno^s of ihe Episcopal Bench. If people^s 
faees bttin tvheti they 9re written of, m the aame 
manner as they do when i^ey are spoken of, I am 
sure poor Cardinal Beaufort^s cheeks must have 
been in a perfect blaze. 

I,- who am also a real toad in a h(de, and not 
an all^rical one, have no right to eiqpress any 
opini(ms upon such a momentous question as that 
of Ecclesiastical reform. Were I merely to trans- 
late fitetally what the M(mk of Croyland has ssud 
coiiceff tting Cardinal Beaufort, I am morally certain 
ihkt my text would be wrested and perverted intd 
ail bpen expression of opinion respecting similar 
fiftibjecf s at the present day. Or, what wouH be 
more dangerous to me, as containing cleverly con- 
cealed allusions to them, just as my good friends 
Whistlecrafts' inimitable narrative of the advenr 
tttfes of Queen Gaievra^s maids of honour in the 
Castle of Giants, was construed into a very awfc*- 
v^inrd disclosure respecting Cariton House and the 
Royal Pavilion. I will therefc»*e expunge the 
Mowk's cotomentary, whidi might Aus expose me 
to suspicioti, and insert in place thereof, a topogra- 
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]^ieal anecdote, which, at all events, may be of 
Use to fiitute collectors in that line. It was com- 
AnttmcatTckl to me in substance by the eldest of the 
nine children, — a fine lad, fifteen years old, — of the 
tiflder-Beadle of **• St. Dunstan's in the Weat,^— 
It is his first attempt at authorship. The yo^ng 
inan begun by sending his composition to the 
Penny Magazine, and they refused it. Ne3;t be 
UieA the Saturday, and they also returned it(he 
ttlrticle ttpon his hands. Cruel is such treatpient, 
dibegardful of the claims of intellect, and repre^^ 
invo of rising genius. I do not cast the slight^t 
bldihe upon the respectable editors of these ^ r^ 
spectable periodicals. I am fully aware that, th^ 
act ; umder the control of the Boards of their re:- 
^eotive Societies, and that they could not :dp 
otherwise. But all Boards deal harshly, and are 
proverbially hard, and vrithout feeling. I know 
what they are.* I sympathise heartily with the 
young Beadle, and — miseris mccwrrere disco. — ^haye, 
therefoirey.'deteirmined to bring his productions, in 
jptoint before, the literary world. 
i^^ ^^iI?mr.Fmms^'*'! June 12, in the year 1795!, — 
^^.Ml*. JSpeak|ar put the question, ' That this Bill do 
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pass«^ - Mr. Leehmeri!'-^^ italics . vt^^ , .thofA r 4^ 
faitldul Wbodfall**-yoL iv., p, 44?*-" rosfe^ , j|0( 3tat«^ 
^<lii»' objections; he thought it a bA4,BiJil>NAP4 
^^'bbe that the Hoase should reg^Qt, a«v . ft)p 4ir m^r^ 
"chhneHcal improvement, it engendaji&d >f ^Limd 
^' sttbstatttial evil. This (he said) wae^ati.ag^ 
**'bf 't6him(Bi*a, of doubtful in^roTemeptcf, dund 
^*'dalttg<(rous innovations, he therefoi^\wlilrn^(tb# 
^*'!H(ki8^'iEigi%inst lending too credulous anieatrito 
^<^ J)l«iS9 of this sort "—Wha4;, will it be^kea^Mfi 
thii^'Hftf^rovements thus denounced, whati luretht) 
cQlitd^loal schemes and innovations thus d^ared 
td'^be ^qfuilly injurious and impracticable! ).HM 
Mr. Leefmere a vision of Catholic appreniioediip^ 
or- negro emancipation. — Of the iniquity "of pew 
tiiitting the defence of the criminal by counsel 
and diminishing the perquisites of the '^ fintsher 
of the laws»^ — Of throwing open all close corporal- 
tiohs, i,tA dosing all debtors^ gaols. — Of a counjij 
supported by joint-stock Banks, out up byjoiwtf- 
stock Raihroads, and cut down by joint^stodk 
Cemeteries, in which ev6n Banquo^s 'gfajOSt'<^oui4 
giafewith'specubitidn in hid eyes.-^A whole 'Aation 
surrendei^fed tiheonditit^nally'-^pilrse,' persori, BAJy 
and soul — to the legions of legions of " improvers^' 
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and ^^ innovaiora,'^ all aniting in the '^ grand 
ohorufi"^ of 

Fee &w fbin, 

I amflO tlie Uood of m Kaglinhniaa, 

Be he altve^ <»' be hfi dead, 

I grind his bones to make me bread. 

No, it was none of these, and if I were to give 
yon an hnndred gueasee, as children use, I am mre 
yen wouM never divine the occasion. It was in the 
eonrse of the debate upon the third reading of the 
Bill, entitled " An Act for widening and improving 
" theentnuice into the City of London, near Temple 
'* Bar, 35 Geo. III., cap. 126,^ the preamble settii^ 
forth as the reason or inducement for the enact- 
ment, that such entrance was " too narrow and 
^ yncommodions for the passing and repassing as 
*' well of foot passengers, as of coaches, carts, Mid 
** other carriages, to the great interruption of busi- 
^ nesB, and to the prejudice and inconvenience of 
^ the owners and inhabitants of houses in and near 
"ihe same;** — ^which preamble, however, was not 
admitted by the inhabitants, upon whose request 
Mr, Zechmere strenuoudy, but fruitlessly, opposed 
thfeBiil; . 

'Time is flowing so rapidly, that 'the aspeci of 
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that portion of the old Strand, whi^ in the Bill 
is denominated the ^^ entrance into the City ^of 
London,^ begins to be a recolleclion of the past 
generation. First, as to its inconrenieRce. It 
must be acknowledged, that coaches, eabrts, and 
other carriages were oftentimes hitched, stepped, 
and entangled together in such a manner »» to 
occasion no small consumption of bad lanpiage 
amongst the drivers, and loss of patience tp 
the passengers therein ; and that if to those had 
been added the more modern yehicular laodes of 
intermetropolitan conununication, whose vatmo- 
syllabic and trisyllabic names sure unnanEieable«iB 
serious and solemn compositions like the present^— r" 
great sacrifices must be made to preserve the 
dignity of the historic muse, — ^the obstructioiui 
would have become more frequent. — Then, as to 
the look of the place. Imagine a narrow defile, 
composed of those old timber houses, which 
in almost every other district of the metropolis 
were destroyed by the fire of London. Blaick, 
massy, and uncouth, the overhanging stories 
darkened the narrow way. As a child,^ I hav^ 
often amused myself by admiring the wrea^ii^ist an^ 
grotesque supporters and armorial ]i)eariDgi$,r7-i)ne 
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of thes^ dwellings, ornamented with fleiirs de ly^, 
ihis ti^itionally supposed to have beieii 'tenant^ 
by a French ambassador, — worked in thefr walbl 
^' Venerable were they of their kind— ini I nitist 
not deph)re the loss of these monmnents '6f iElie 
civiliization of the sixteenth century, norwiB I atsk 
wh^tner they might not have been preserved : and 
ferthis plain reason, — there would be no is^' iii 
the ihc^uliy: they are gone : they are pulled 6lean 
36tvii, and a wide new street is erected upofl^the 
site which they occupied. As everybody knb^, 
the traffic and thoroughfare continuaDy mcr^asbd : 
ihd more recently many of the parishibners lieg«h 
lb fancy that the old church of St. Duhfttaii'^ -in 
the West was not only a present obstrucltidn, bit 
a gi^eat obstacle to future improvements,-*^it ought 
^said they — to be removed. ' ' 

The building afforded in its architectufr^ aspect 
a species of compendium, if I msiy so eixpi'edriiiy'- 
«elf, of our ecclesiasrtical history. Bdilt in thief et& 
of Catholicity, and intended for the 'ample rittcii 
6f the middle ages, it had been repaired and^^^m^ 
ill' the Veigh bf Elizabeth for thd' pui^ose^olf suiltha^ 
it ib itte • i-efdrmfed #brfehip ; and ^ by thiis W*an^^ 
hi^it,' s6ii^ spaeej 'v^'a^aildst; ♦ Acf^jordieg^-tlisiiori^ 
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ginal pla,n, the edifice waa a4apt^. , %, ^e ^jejj^lpr^ 
tion of Mass, and for the pi:^?j)pse of , ^i;ifj|]jjing tl^^ 
worshippers to see the Priest ,of]|p]iatii^,,^t]^^ 
alt^.!: through the prolonged aasl^3.:a|];^<^;Q9li yfiih 
the intent of concentrating th^; ccjingregjatjpf^ 
around the reading-desk and pulpjt, au^.lj^^i^^i^g 
to the Sermon, as required by the BopJ^ <fi(.ffj(f^y 
mon Prayer. A memorandum in the pari^}, f^,^ 
shows that the celebrated Nowell, tl^en A^li4^^>?Ff 
of Middlesex, under whose direction the f^l|;^r^|Ji9^ 
were made, was not unaware that the^ accpojipiof^ 
tion might have been rendered more exte^n^v;^^ 
but he preferred this inconvenience to th^ (^i^gp^ 
which might have been incurred of bringing, jiow?^ 
the whole edifice, by imprudently cutting awi^ t^9 
main pillars in order to gain a little more rppji}* 
The idolatrous imagery had been all removed^.. It 
was right to do so ; but the niches and canopies 
which were allowed to remain, added sonpiewhat^ 
as the parish attorney said,— though the surveyipj 
denied.it,— to the expenses of the.repi^ijrs, wit^ou^ 
{affording any real ornament, their use beipg, wholly 
lost. The principal feature, however,, of Saint 
Dunstan'^s diurch consisted: in tI;i^,tyy;9,b^9]c,piQn 
on the outside,T-who prof^aed, to. sjb|ri]|;.ei,^e,^j(jur 
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jspon the beUs, — but wbose complicated orgafiia^- 
tkm slightly iBcmnbered the machinery : so thafc 
the clock always went rather too slow ; and the 
two Uaek men themselves, when they had ip do 
their duty, always took thdr time about it. Slowly 
and deliberately did they lift up their clubs before 
they struck a stroke, as if they were holding a 
consultation upon the matter : and when they ha4 
eome to a mature decision, slowly and deliberately 
did they strike the bells, but gently, and as if they 
were afraid to make too much noise. Thus per- 
forming their service, the sun usually got beyond 
the meridian ere they had began to declare the hour 
of noon : and even out of one o^clock itself they 
contrived to make a long story. 

Now, as I have already stated to you, the sight 
of the improvements, just on the other side of 
Temple Bar, suddenly excited amongi^t a portion 
of the parigAiioners a strong vidsh to enlarge their 
end of Fleet Street, by removing the church like- 
wise. They maintained that it encroached upon 
the roadway required for the highly respectable 
banking-house and other places of business on the 
other side. Above all, they constantly urged that 
keeping up the old building, wiiix its eHtablishment 
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of ihWtWo useless black raen-bn the- outside, "w^ 
80 exceedingly expensive— Hsuch a ^arge ufMni't^e 
rate&--tliat the burden could no longer be borne: 
' With respect to the chancel of the buildings 
nay, even the steeple, there was much dii^Br^ncfd 
of opinion amongst the demolishing 'party : intrnf 
in their hearts would have regretted exceedin^y^ 
had they been pulled down. But about the two 
black men on the outside there was no diret^ity 
of sentiment amongst the Demolishers : th^y w^0 
resolved to get rid of them. — Consistency, con* 
science, reason, humanity, they maintained, all 
supported them in this determination. The Se- 
cretary of the Mechanics' Institution had proved 
by algebra, that if the expense of the two black 
men on the outside cost as much as the keep of 
twenty labouring men and their families, twenty 
labouring men and their families might be main- 
tained out of the keep of the two black men ; and 
this argument was felt to be irrefragable. 

The more the question relating to the two black 
men on the outside was debated, the greater did 
their importance appear. Bishop, Parson, and 
Clerk, were comparatively forgotten. So long as 
the two black men on tho outside kept thdir- places, 
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their opponents maintained no good could ever be 
done. Eveiything that went wrong, high or low, 
was attributed to the expense of their keep or 
to their influence. K a grave was not properly 
bricked by the sexton, his default was imputed 
to the baleful sluggidmess of the two black men 
on the outside. When the weathercock, as the 
Demolitionists termed it, on the very top of the 
steeple did not turn and veer about so quickly as 
they wished, with every change <rf the wind, they 
maintained that it had become rusty and useless 
through the obstinacy of the two bkck men« 
This the Demolitionists continued vehemently to 
assert, although it was quite certain that the 
weathercock, as they called it, instead oS being a 
thing made to be carried about by every wind, was 
no weathercock, but a cross, firmly fixed upcm its 
basis : never intended to deviate out (£ the direc- 
tion in which it had been originally placed. Yet 
although this fact was fully ascertained^ the two 
black men on the outside continued to bear the 
same blame as before. 

Whilst such was the c<»iduct of the Demoli- 

tiomsts, there was, on the other hand, a strong 

party in the Parisli, ibe ^o\a!L-«9QiStaifiCb!sst^^ ^^ 
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mutually pledged themselves to keep the whole 
old chureh, as well as the two black men on the 
outside, exactly in statu quo^ without the slightest 
alteration. Bight or wrong, nothing shall be 
mended, nothing shall be changed; we will not 
substitute a tile for a slate, or a slate for a tile. 
They certainly proved that the black men on tha 
outside, being a part of the works of the old qlqck^t 
did not cost the present generation a single fear-, 
thing : and that if, in the course of the week, the 
clock did lose a few moments, it was a matter of 
no earthly consequence ; for there was a sun-dial 
on the wall, by which the clock was constantly 
regulated, so that on Sunday morning all came 
right again. 

. The Total-sustainers showed convincingly that 
the two black men on the outside had been treated 
imfairly. But all impartial people likewise ad- 
mitted that whilst it was clear that the two black 
men on the outside did no harm, it was equally clear 
they were of no positive use. They were thought 
ornamental when they were first put up, but now 
the public taste had changed. Such a concession, 
however, would not by saxj means satisfy the TotaL- 
sujBt»mers, Jmt like the I)QiuoYi\!koxias^^\^^^ ^^^^ss^ 
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worked themselves up to the most tmreasonahle 
reasoning; and they went the full length of 
asserting that neither Bishop, Parson, nor Clerk 
could perform their duty unless with the asskt- 
anee of the two black men on tiie outside. — Over 
shoes, over boots ; in for a penny, in for a pound, 
said the Total-sustainers. — If we cannot save our 
two black man on the outside, Bishop, Ps^son, 
and Clerk may e'^en shift for themselves : let the 
church be pulled down. There is an old proverb, 
that it is not a wise thing to cut off your nose in 
order to be revenged on your face ; but when was 
that sage aphorism ever recollected by any ultra-* 
political party! 

My information does not extend to what took 
place in the vestry ; but a sufficient external de< 
tnonstration was soon made. Some vote for the 
demolition of the church had prevailed. Smash, 
went the windows: — dash, went the beams >^ 
piish, went the ceiling : — crash, went the parapet 3 
-^jumble rtmible crumble tumble, went the waOs; 
^'a^e^red as if the Destructives had triumphed. 
Mt such wais Hoi by^a^y means the case. Tl^re 
WsUi^i^^thi^d^li^r^y in« Ae parish who k^ :diem* 
selves exceedingly quiet, who, following the lead 
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of the Patron and the Kector, and obtaining a 
predominance in the vestry, had anugly made all 
the arrangements needful for rebuilding the 
church, and in great measure with the old mate- 
rials, upon the original ground. 

Whilst the external ruins looked the picture pf 
desolation, the renovated structure was regularly, 
ay« and rapidly rising within. And on the self- 
same day when the two black men, now entir-ely 
whitened by the dust, were taken down from the 
outside, the new front was completed, adorned 
with the eflSgies of Cranmer and Latimer. The 
steeple, though not quite so lofty as the formei: 
tower, is still very much elevated above all adjoin- 
ing buildings, and is in the true old English deco- 
rated style, with a very adequate proportion ©jf 
rich ornaments, being copied, almost without 
variation, from an admired ancient prototype. 
The pulpit is placed so as to be as nearly as 
possible equidistant from all the sides of the 
building: whereas, in the old church, many of 
the parishioners complained that it was so iax o^ 
from their seats, that they could not hear. A^^ 
the whole edifice is better warmed, more jregula?lj 
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pewed, and, some say, even better lighted diaa 
that which it has replaced. 

Indeed, many architectural virtuosi who have 
visited new St. Dunstan^'s assert, that it is almost 
a misnomer to call the church a modem building, 
it being exactly such a one as Archdeacon Nowell 
— afterwards Dean Nowell, — ^who, as before men- 
tioned, superintended the fitting-up of old St. Dun- 
stand's in the reign of Elizabeth, would have plan- 
ned, for the convenient reception of a congregation, 
had he lived in the present age. 

A few old scot and lot inhabitants are yet left 
in the parish, men who recollect Lord George 
6ordon''s riots, drink toasts and sentiments, and 
can tell about the siege of Gibraltar and the 
American war. These old folks say, when they 
are by themselves, that if the question of de- 
molition had never been agitated in the parish, 
the parish could have gone on quite as well with- 
out any alteration in the old structure. But 
since there were disputes — and let the responsi- 
bility fall upon those who raised them — even the 
Under Beadle is compelled to admit that the best 
course, under existing circumstances, has been 
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pursaed. The Demolitionists have sustained a 
complete defeat, and the Church is preserved. 
Should any of the parishioners now absent them- 
selves, they cannot allege that they are affronted 
by the two black men on the outside, or turned 
away for want of proper accommodation within. 
There is no part of the interior where the voice of 
their exemplary Minister is not distinctly audible. 
If they carp and quarrel, it is their own fault. 
They are self-convicted of contumacy if they 
neglect their attendance. It is ijbieir own seeking 
if they are now dissatisfied. 

Our history is silent respecting the employment 
of the Friar and Marco during the remainder of the 
day. The Monk of Croyland only informs us that, 
quitting the Hall towards the evening, they entered 
the great Quadrangle, and found Gerard V antbrace, 
the Porter, in a state of extreme plague and per- 
plexity- Engaged in a most active warfare, — 
perpetually recurring, always beginning, never 
ending, offensive and defensive — against the host 
of urchins, who, in busy idleness, were disport- 
ing in New Palace Yard, the worthy Janitor 
seemed almost at his wits^ end, a point which 
the best of us may reach with wonderful expedi- 



tion. But in wlut state »id cooditum was om 
friend Yantbrace! — How shall I descaribe it! — We 
are indeed a kappy, elegant, moral, and transcen- 
dent people. We have no masters ; they are all 
principals : — no shopmen ; they are all assistants : 
— no shops; they are all establishments: — ^no 
jailors; they are aU goTemors. Nobody is 
flogged in Bridewell; he merely receives the 
correction of the house : — ^nobody is ever unable 
to pay his debts ; he is only unable to meet his 
engagements : — ^nobody is angry ; he is only ex- 
cited: — ^nobody is cross; he is only nervous :-*- 
and lastly, nobody is drunk; — ^the very utmost 
you can assert is, that, as was the case with 
G^jrard Vantbrace, *' he has taken his wine.**' 

Jt is impossible to anticipate what improvement 
may ultimately be effected, in the manners and. 
morals of the people, by the diffusion of Political 
Economy. But hitherto, amongst English folks, . 
MaUhusian prudence has never producpd suffi- 
cient effects in preventing production* Absla»ct ;i 
sp^fUations dpn^jt ^uit usl People do not |;ake.i 
pr^t^ic^ly Ijo^such metaphysical studie3». nor^ c^n,.. 
th^^^jf^adily as^efld frpm the aJbolitipA of.thejrights^ ♦ 
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itself.-^'Assttredly, in spite of the small-pox, thia 
Gfafdken-pox, the measles, the chin-cough, the 
whooping-cough, we have always, in England, had 
tod riiany children. When John Baliol burnt 
two hundred poor little school-boys in one bonfire, 
this useful — though unfortunately temporary — 
check to redundant population, is a sufiicient 
proof of the mischievous extent to which their* 
numbers had attained at Corbridge, though even' 
at present, that town, according to the last return,' 
only contains about two thousand inhabitants^ 
and I have not any doubt — from what I find in 
my story — ^that, due consideration being had to ltd 
proportionate extent, Westminster, in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, swarmed with the' 
miiior unwashed, in every lane and alley, just as 
it does at the present day. 

NiBW Palace Yard, the structure of William 
Rttfus, which, being new in his time, by compa- ' 
rison with the structure erected by the Confessor,' 
has acquired a most enduring juvenility, was ' 
the iBpot which this portion of King Ed^rd's'^ 
subjects considei'ed ai^ their most favourite refiort. ' 
Herift they W^^ playing at pitch ixA ifs^i *&^^^ ' 
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others wa« kiddng the football, uid eke their 
fihina. GrieFOUfily did these games interfere with 
the tranquillity of the passers-bj, who, in addi- 
tion to all contingent mischanoesy were, — ^If their 
appearance betokened a sufficient eiq>ectation of 
non-resistance, or, resisting, of non-effectual resent- 
ment, — ^frequently despoiled of hoods, coifs, caps, 
and kerchiefs. Miniver and satin inspired as 
little respect as serge and ray ; and the favourite 
practical joke among the noisy cohort was to twitch 
off these useful coverings, and to deposit them in 
the nearest puddle, of which there were generally 
abundance, even in the driest weather. 

Such gambols, it is true, stood strictly forbidden 
by a Royal proclamation : and a reminiscence of 
this ancient inhibition appears at the beginning 
of the Sessions in a Vote of the Lords, conma;and- 
ing the High Constable to prevent all disorders 
in the neighbourhood tending to the annoyance 
€f the Members, as well as all gaming in 
the passages leading to the House ; and which 
most of my readers may have seen affixed in 
various parts of Westminster. Gerard Vantbrace 
was held particularly responsible for the due 
execution of this very proper r^ulation : but^ to 
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preserve decorum out of the walls of Paurliament, 
was then as difficult as it is at present, to compel 
the obserrance of the rules enjoined by decency 
and good-breeding within. Consequ^itly, the 
Porter had almost as hard woric, and nearly as 
ungrateful a task, in enforcing due order, as ihe 
Speaker has now. 

Quite beyond the mental or physical powers of 
sturdy Gerard Vantbraoe, conditioned as before 
described, was the preservation of tranquillity. 
Had Gerard's broad shoulders been hung with as 
many arms as a Hindoo idol, they would scarce 
have sufficed to bestow an adequate thrashing, even 
upon an anthology of the most deserving amongst 
the urchin crowd : yet Gerard did his best, to give 
them the benefits resulting from this essential, 
though now neglected, element of national educa- 
tion. — Dire and exemplary castigation by fist and 
foot had been just inflicted with so much impar- 
tiality upon the zenith and nadir of an impish 
offender, that neither extremity had any reason to 
envy the other : both received equal justice ; and 
the sufferer fled howling and blubbering frcmi ihe 
grasp of his assailant. But this summary punifih* 
ment had not, in the slightest degree, deterred the 
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rest of the cohort ; who, it being twilight gtegr, 
adopted the entertainment of tossing about hnrn- 
ing wisps of straw, in addition to such other 
recreations as coold yet be pursued. 

Gerard Vantbrace, though very marveUousIy 
irate and very unsteady on his legs, was neverthe- 
less in a mellow state of conversability. When 
Bacon had drawn near, the Porter made up to the 
Friar, and plucking him by the sleeve, began to 
detail all the persecutions which he sustained. 
" In Parliament time," — said Gerard, — " no 
honest man can enjoy a mouthful in quiet. Par- 
liament brings all the ^ rascaille^ of the country 
to the King^s very doors;" — and let it be here 
annotated, that this same term of rascaUty is real 
authentic mediaeval Parliament language, and that 
the number and membrane of the roll can be 
quoted in which it occurs. — " I would that good 
Judge Hengham, whose money made that bell^- 
tower arise, could be called upon to do such duty 
upon them as is suggested by his name." 

During this discourse, the fugitive before-men- 
tioned, who had ensconced himself in l&e dntk 
angle of a projiecting buttress, fltole slily oht of his 
hidihg-plac^ : and, creeping genlily b^ihd Yudir 
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Inrace, affixed a string composed of a dozen or more 
small oases or packets to the skirts of the Porter^s 
doubtlet. Bacon, who saw the operation, was about 
to give warning, but before he could speak a word, 
the squibs and crackers, for such they really were, 
went off in full whizz, flash, and bounce. Away 
darted Vantbrace himself, as if he had been 
launched from a catapult, in vain attempt to 
capture his ruthless enemy. And Bacon and 
Marco Polo, thus released from their detainer, 
pursued their homeward path. 

The display of pyrotechny was, however, still 
continued, and a rocket rushing upwards b^ore 
them in a quivering stream of sparks, burst : and 
illuminated the atmosphere on high by the tran*- 
sieut gleams of its explosion. — *' A device of the 
Saracens,^^ — quoth Marco, — " but in which they 
themselves are only imitators from my friends in 
Caibhay. Exceedingly well known to them, is the 
art of fireworks. Upwards of a thousand artificjBrs 
in the army of the Tartar Khan, were employed 
upon such weapons, tending much tp the adarm, 
l^pugh little to the hurt, of the, enemies against 
wjkom he was opposed*^ Children, xiowiputrun 
pl^ilosopheirs : ^ s^ge mpditatipg, in U§^ eeU^ im 
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parts to us as a precious and recondite experi- 
ment tbe sport of the boy. Doth Friar Ferrarius 
belong to your order T — continued Marco, — "he, 
who like yoursdif, hath addressed the Pope on the 
secrets of chemical science. With great pains, 
Ferrarius hath rendered into Latin, the proportions 
oi the composition ; how the salt, the live sulphur, 
and the coal, must be finely triturated upon the 
bard porphyry stone ; how the match is to be 
applied ; and with what subtlety the parchment 
cases are to be folded, containing the powder 
which propels these flying thunders or flying 
dragons, as by some they are called.**** 

Bacon stopt, took out his tablets, and Marco 
Polo, who looked over his shoulder, saw him 
writing down a note, possibly the origin of the 
purposely obscure paragraphs upon this subject, 
now found in his folio, though Ferrarius is therein 
unnamed. Bacon is much less explicit in his 
details than the Spaniard: and upon a careful 
comparison of their two works, it becomes evident 
that they wrote upon totally difierent principles, 
the Spaniard as a mere collector of recipes, the 
Englishman in the spirit of a philosophical in- 
quirer, strangely affected by the peculiar mysti- 
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cism of his age ; but who had obtained the know- 
ledge of the process oi gramtiaUon — bo simple, and 
yet so concealed from his contemporaries — and by 
which the commixture e£ ingredients alone ob^ 
tained its mischievous perfection. Yet the mere 
pyrotechnic receipt must have become generally 
known; and the mode oi compounding the 
" pulvis ad faciendum le crak^'' as it waa un- 
couthly and barbarously termed, passed from col- 
lector to collector, until it again reached the one 
inventor through whom it was destined that the 
manipulation should be again discovered, and gun- 
powder applied to the destructive art of modern 
war. 

Bacon made his memorandum, closed his book, 
pressed his thin lips together, knitted his brows, 
and the companions continued their walk in 
silence. Marco, merely for the purpose of rousing 
the Friar from this not unusual fit of taciturnity, 
said. — " Astronomers calculate the diameter of the 
seventh heaven at one hundred and thirty million, 
seven hundred and fifteen thousand miles ; think 
ye they are correct in their reckoning T — Not a 
word did Bacon reply. Merchant and Friaor 
walked on in leaden silence. 



THE : rmi^^B wtvwsi* ^[Clu ^ 

i Marc* got jhiB figorts, as I: mfipogi^j ifiro0i jA» 
dUmogBi^ We.^bo hare dbMke4:fA«Br^J»e;i 

^LU dte^cftvilifldd world is mmesnim md9- i Xk^ 
^•nflr.iVIIL/oertluiily showed glreajb ,t iiw l«iQ9 s ^W 
iifaetiek^'iflie aoied much like a g(^ tfq B» »H gila^ 
b^hMsdnreiy hondflomely, wheuui 1SI8 Ji^ itoQI9 
artotbeiCendstary and repealed tibe edi(^ aglMe^ 
Galileo and the Copemican systeiiUiiiB^rQiiAlilt 
«n7»Ddi^of.aiioient do^Bag, thongh tbeHeb^en- 
irif sjdstoil was. .taught in all Popish lJjiivei»Hie% 
bxeej^iig' Aalamanca, it was always jro^rod^i^ 
tUb firbfesBOES, in deference to the decreet Qf^tli^ 
dkurch, to, use the term Hypothesis ^. inste$4o1^ 
^hearj\, SaLamanca, however, stood ou^v^i^di.tt^ 
Professor of Astronomy would have .r^^Qodi-b^ 
dnarjrather than agree to the change. .;i;. 

:<^ Professor Gabezudo was lately here^ and )^ J 
thought it was a sad thing that an^. memh^i; of 
'bihe great European family''^ should e:$iubit su^ 
woful ^(Hsdice, I did all I could — it is not muiib 
to^be'Suren-^ ^enlighten him. But ^ my e£)rta 
W^t^itt vain. . I btibended a whole' coun^e of ieo^ 
tamy and w^nt to the expense of buying^ a com- 
jnbte set H the \ii&» i^ igsySaLs^ l&i&ss^^<;v^l^dii&, 



aaid tried to confute Cabeziido oiit ^kr^ I 
ahmys got the worst of the ar^umeitt. Often ivis 
I so puzzled, that I began to think- that: they 
tneated the Undergraduate of St. John^a very liiii- 
fairly wlran they plucked him at' theoxaminatioU, 
for haying answered die question, ^' whether tin^ 
earth moved round the sun or the sun roundth^ 
earth,'''* by saying, ^' Someitimes the oo» andisomc*- 
ttmes the other.^ iki 

The way in which Don Eusebio GabeGnido aigum 
is this : — You are a Heretic, and as a Heretic you 
must admit that the Pope is not infidlible^ *aad 
unless he can convince me by reason, that his 
creed is true, I am not bound to adopt it at alb 
Your modem heretical philosophy is completely 
grounded upon observation and experiment. YoU 
ultimately resolve all exact science into the per* 
ceptions of sense, so much so, that if your phj^ical 
evidence appears to contradict what you philoao* 
phers term the '^ preconceived notions of theo- 
logy,^ the latter are without any hesitation to 
be abandoned as the slavery-brand of the human 
mind. Yet, how are you philotopbers treating 
me. You tyrannically demand my unqual^ftl 
assent to /^ropo&dtions entirely oig[i^QB»3b ^s^-^^mi 
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vation and experiment. All the evidence which 
I obtain from my senses entirely contradicts 
this new philosophical belief. All my perceptions 
are opposed to it. I feel the earth to be im- 
movable, — I see the sun and stars in moti<»i, 
and the ball dropt from the sammit of the tower, 
falls straight to the base instead of being left 
behind. Yet more. You teach me that the phi- 
losopher " can always be satisfied that he has dis- 
^^ covered a real law of nature when we can show 
" by strict argument or mathematical reasoning,*" 
that " the facts must follow from it as necessary 
" logical consequences, and this, not vaguely and 
" generally, but with all possible precision in time, 
" place, weight, and measure."" — Now how stand 
these facts ? Ptolemy places the earth in the centre, 
and refers all the motions of the planets to the earth 
alone altogether independent of the sun. And upon 
this assumption, allowing only for the inaccuracies 
and deficiencies occasioned by the imperfections of 
his instruments, — for could he have seen them, his 
theory would have been extended to the satel- 
lites of Uranus, — ^he was able to account for all the 
features of the motions of the planets, as logically 
and as precisely as you do who cause them to revolve 
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round the sun. In the theory of Ptolemy, the testi- 
mony of our senses, and the hypothetical law, a true 
law according to your own logical standard, agree^ 
The most staunch and most able of your Coper- 
nican Heretics candidly admits, that, considered 
in its true import as a system of calculation for 
explaining the apparent motions of the Planets, 
our Ptolemaic system, now so glibly derided on 
account of its complexity of cycles and epicycles, 
" is not only good, but that in many cases no 
*' better has been discovered ;'' and that "an 
" unquestionable evidence of its merit and value 
" is to be found in this circumstance, that it was 
" able to take in and preserve all the exact know- 
" ledge of the world, until a new theory arose.'' 

Therefore, said Don Eusebio, what certainty 
have we that a further advance in " exact know- 
ledge" may not even bring you Heretics back again 
to Ptolemy and the Almagest, and what should 
I gain in real knowledge by the exchange? — If 
you Philosophers will compel belief in defiance to 
our senses, and upon postulates which, according 
to your own showing, afford no test of truth, why 
do you accuse us of intolerant bigotry? If you 
submit cheerfully to this yoke yourselves, why do 

x2 
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you tax U8 with servility of intellect in obej^^ 
imjdieitly that which the Church has tanghtf-^^v^ 
fpr me, I will not sell my dear-bou^ .li^r|7,^ 
9uch hard task-masters. — Science makea infinitj^j 
heavier demands upon faith than religioii ^vff 
does, and without promising the same re^?;a|r|l.f^.jp 
Yet, iu spite of all Don Eusebio Cdh&^d^^fsasi 
aay, inestimable are the obligation^ wlv^eji^ii,,^^ 
owe to the investigations of modem astrpi^pif^ii;^ 
We learn, for example, that the '^gireatest.i^fifi,- 
tricity of Jupiter^ is confined wii2iii| . d^fij^ 
limits. Now, nobody could have eypr ^gu^ps^ 
this fact from that admirable recor^^of Jfipitfj^'s 
acts and deeds, Lempriere'^s Dictionary,, ^fqre 
we to reason upon Jupiter^s character, th^re^ so 
carefully illustrated in iisum studiosce jifipe^jiti^, 
we might suppose that he was capable of ii^dujg- 
ing in any possible or impossible ecqep^ljrjf i^9 
excepting, perhaps, that of becomij^g a^,>d^^t 
and respectable husband. But amongs^ all^jt^ese 
discoveries, I value the proqf which ^ apie^fii^c 
astronomy affords, that there are n,o piQn ijot ||ie 
2QX)on,-r-or at all events, that they are npt locpjffo- 
tiye^ For if men in the moon liad si^^h< a yeofMOiits 
and arterial circulation, adapted.to, t^ft^li^iiaf a^ 
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^^^trial gravitation beneath their feet, as would 
Enable tnebi to live on the off-side of the isat^Uifte, 
^tie'iiic^eksed attraction above them, if ihey^^tm^ 
^licJd tb their antipodes on our side, woiitd ocoa^ 
lildn sb great a pressure of blood on their" bMns 
that th^jr would die of apoplexy. • ' 

'' S6 ihuch JTor men in the moon.-r^BUt M4rco 
iHoUght, that pei'haps, the Man in the nioon,- migkt 
en^gb B^on to open his mouth, and pMnting'to 
thfe otb^ he said to Bacon, — " How strange are'th'e 
fteaki^' which fancy plays to us : the same varietito 
of light aind shade which our vulgat^ ^onfigutttte 
iht6 thi^ ichurl with the bunch of thorns on Ijiis 
bsicK, are considered in Cathay as being yetj Uk<^ 
'ti rabbit pounding rice in a mortar.^ — This ob* 
derv^tion might have been a tiempting chaUenge 
fbr discussion at other times, but it utterly foiled 
i6 pr6duc6 any effect: and Bacon, absorbed in 
^hbti^ht, continued sileut as before. 
'^ they were now in sight of the N«w Tifempld. 
!fted atid iriistjr riajrs, shed by the lamps withifa, 
Sireaihedthrough the upper windowi^ofthe'Wiittd 
bhtli*6h, ' H<*i66e fitr!kctttf6 siill tcWiaiti8'1;o^^*6tte 
iither thaii t6 •64ttsff,'thd rfuriofiitybf tie ah*i- 
'tecttiralaiiti^u^ry.'''^^ ■•/-•• • \,.-^ir. i,,;,. 
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" I apprehend," — ^resumed Marco, — " that the 
knights are holding their noctnmal chapter, — I 
had ahnost said their orgies. Strange things are 
told of them in Palestine. It is comm(mly sup- 
posed that the Templars are devoted to the fool 
Fiend, and that when they break up after their 
meeting, one of the Masters of the Bench is 
always, some how or another, missed out of Hiq 
number.'' 

" ITni,'" — replied Friar Bacon, in a manner 
which indicated that he did not care to hear a 
word of what Marco had said: and, with that 
same semi-vocal " n'm,"" although Marco Polo 
kept continually, but fruitlessly, provoking him 
to conversation, their discourse for the evening was 
inexorably concluded. 

During the following day, Marco Polo could not 
get any talk with Bacon, though, as I have told 
you before, — at least if I did not I ought to 
have done so — you must hold me excused for my 
negligence, Homer himself nods sometimes, and 
so do I — they were lodged at the great Fran- 
ciscan monastery in Newgate Street, now the Blue 
Coat School, or Christ's Hospital. Bacon occupied 
a cell in the cloister, while Marco was accommo- 
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dated with a comfortable apartment in the Haapi- 
tium^ the portion of the building reserved for those 
secular visitors whom the Friars most kindly and 
readily received. 

Bacon kept himself in utter seclusion, neither 
coming into church or refectory. But, towards 

evening, a lay brother, who seemed less thsat lus 
companion, and more than his servant, a hybrid 
between a chum and a scout, one John Bungay, 
asked the butler of the house to tell him the 
nearest way to Lothbury. 

" Lothbury — that is where the braziers carry on 
their noisy trade ; — ^ran, dan, randaridan : tink of a 
kettle, tank of a pan : ran, dan, randaridan,^' — quoth 
he, — " what doth your master wish to handsel V — 
"Can you keep a secret, master Butler T' — said 
Bungay. — " Aye, marry,'' — replied the Butler. 
*' And so can I," — quoth Bungay: and thus he 
departed on his master's errand, without giving 
hint or inkling of his purpose, or intentions, or 
any token of his master's employments. 

Bacon's cell continued hermetically sealed during 
the remainder of the week, except that he was once 
seen at an upper window. What he was doing, has 
never been precisely ascertained. One of the Friars 
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■>d that Btwon wA taking'^tW' bltita<)« .«! Ab 
fll«eple by meaiiB of &' Jacob's staffi' ; i- •Apotficv 
iaaiiit»med that the vaeimtntnt Ibolc«d rathpnlikd 
• piUw of metal directed^ at the sutaaAMt of'tlM 
^ildiug. A third afSnned thkt sv.hugfDOKa'taB 
bad beoi priratelf brought iBtothbeonrebtifron 
Lotlibury at night, upon a .track ; hot It jmuat b« 
aoknowlmlf^, that no real aocouut t^uhisiiiirtl 
«ee<luiga oould be obtained. ■.< —nM- wwi.^h 

< Msreo Polo generally supped in.tua bwit.n}dni2 
He had nmoh to do in keeping hid a«K<Xin4s, daA 
fae speedily diapatdied his Bober 'aiid->!.BaUlbtrf 
meal : bat, on that evening, he wife oMr^peOe 
auftded, contrary to his usual ciiBtOBliv'^0'<itaicfii 
his refection with the Prior. This Worthy Priiri 
otpal was argent in Ids redMumendationb ofiatoi« 
malt liquor, sent to him out of the: «p11arliaE 
hia own Hall at Cambridge, ho that' Maurvir..wiii 
induced to partake more freely of the .blobdrof iSn^ 
John Bkrlnycom tlun ever he had- done^'befin&J 
" Other gatfm stuff this than your Tartar kontni^i 
■ SigiaB, JlM«>,"-^«ii ^9 Priori m th* ^toa.^ w^ 
U|itt|;^Atontb gj-ration. " We have a proverb in 
id ale is meat, drink, and clotbiDg." 
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ikbdty^i^^to hk: ' chamber, ftttliei{>b.«i9i^ kt''l^^pii«t 
ci^ck ' stid i disturbed slttitib^i^. ^ ^Ftedb* plelisi|ne 
ex{mcrtotiofls^^Wer€rlullyreaiiii^i Miii Me sid^lltCMi 

0& drigood finipper, and pTotracteft.'joMiat'TircJhbecI 
Hw|r(M?jfeu6cekls to hofror. — He fWlls^dcfciWlj'doistaf 
down, down an unfathomable depth, -iMod' t]^0ii^jfi9 
suddenly • hitehes into his bed a^aiibv^Tkeri/Ihe 
&els as if all his limbs had swollclnit^ihef'sike)^ 
wo(iHaeks;i**«^Theii he is engaged lin^a^ftdvqadfel 
struggle. Wandering in the tropioal foiiest Ei.lie 
st]f i^e9 » ^ith all his might to escape^ fihtiitiim 
Baii^d,-^ihe hungry epicure pursae8'hi»pre]^<wkU 
4^a8har^ kn^'in one hand, and half aieta^n) 
ifcndijoi^ pepper-pod, for seasoning, in thp odleiy 
the gaping mouth of the visionary savtage vbeingi 
gacnishbd ieith' a double row of white a^d blalcki 
toothy bpening beyond the lobe of either eit* ; bui 
i3f<tiie .fam attempt which the jy[roaiier makfa^ W 
Bn^ l^feeti adhere iimno^eibly to the^ound^ 
Theh he : ^i transported to Sla^MttbolC; < H^li^in^ 
vi^ibU ^']^^Brk^ the feverish ' firlee^ti ^ ^^^^ 
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upon tbe burning ashes; the mountain gmmblefl 
and roars again and again. — ^An awfnl expladon 
takes place, and Marco awakes with a start. 

Marco, thoroughly roused, stared about his room 
with amaze. The impression of the noise was m 
strong, so lively, so much like reality, that he 
could hardly convince himself that it was only % 
dream. He was quite unable to compose himself 
to rest again, and he continued turning and tossiBg 
till the matin-bell began to ring. 

When the Merchant cajne down, there was aa 
unusual bustle in the Cloister : and, approaching 
nearer to the spot, Marco found a bevy of Friart 
and other inmates of the Convent, gathered oppo- 
site to Bacon's cell. Truly awful was the scene 
which here presented itself to the behcdders; — 
door, wide open ;— casement, shattered all to 
pieces ; — not a pane whole ; the apartment filled 
with smoke, and smelling so strongly of brinr 
stone, that no one could venture to enter. — ^Friar 
Bacon himself had disappeared. 

" It must have been," — cried Friaa- Giles, who 
practised as a physician, and who, from an ugly 
professional jealousy, had always borne a peculiar 
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grudge against Bacon, — ^' daring the last fearful 
clap of thunder, which seemed as if it wofuld bring 
down the roof of the dormitory.'* 

** Aye,** — said the Prior, screedhing at the ixnp 
of his voice, — " this is what comes of your Oxford 
learning. Such a thing nerv^er hi^pened t9 % 
Cambridge mwQ. We never dabble with die 
aeeursed studies of maUiematics, forlHdden, as 
they have been, ss the olergy^s scandal and 
ehame.'^ — In the most Ktter strain did the Prior 
thus proceed, quoting every passage which his 
memory could furnish, and to do him justice, it 
was very tenacious, against the unfortunate science 
of mathematics^ under which term, as my readers 
are probably aware, the delusions of astrology and 
even magic were signified. 

When the cause of the event was first known, 
— ^and it had been fuDy ascertained that Bacon 
was carried off by the Fiend, — ^the hot and 
bitter rivalry prevailing between the two Uni- 
versities thus betrayed the Prior into exquisite 
delight at the catastrophe which ended the career 
of the great ornament of Oxford. But when the 
hubbub had a little subsided, the Prior felt ihe 
truth of the adage, " Near is my shirt, but nesurer 
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18 my skin,^— td his affeetion tar Cunbridg^ 
he was sacrifieing die repute of his own <»der; 
Aerefore he gave atriet diiecticHia that nodung 
whatever shoold be said aboat the abdactioiL— i- 
*^ It iSioiild be ooofined to otirs^ea,"^— said de 
Prior, — ^^ and for oar o¥m credit, we nmst dd 
<mr best to keep our own counsel, and hildi^iip 
die matter.*^ Everybody promised to observe the 
irtrictest secreey, and the Sacristan fordiwiA 
made an entry in ihe obituary of the honose, 'that 
Brother Roger Bacon died suddenly on the we 
^f Saint John, having been struck with' lan 
apoplexy, in the fifty-ninth year of hik age, and 
die thirtynseoond of his profession, and that^he 
was buried on the right side of die dioit, just4)y 
the High Altar. 

These precautions, however, were firuidesi^ 
Somewhat according to die compendious" praelioe 
of the cdebrated Dr. Last, ^' Bleed the noith ^ard 
^ and blister die south ward to-day i blister. die 
^^ tiorth triad and bleed the south ward ix^msktcmi^ 
^^i' wks tbe custom ra all- wqll-freguiatedf ^ommbr 
nitieim hafm a geneml phlebotomiz(Eiti6n-at>teted 
;Mkd Mgtll^ periods of die'^r^ y^m ^according to 
di^iMibicait fAirkmti/cis»;-^m: uMiy pf iwMeh we; find 



the seyeiral " tempera minutionia^' ajtiUi^nQjl;!^,-^ 
th0:(lue fl»d fortxmate tjiwe for thUi^ei^tiqiv.h^ 
arrived: .md ^ it ju$t happened ,ta,ifbe,*bQTa^ 
pointed, time, they liad scoured, thiei «w^ic^ /^ {9M 
Biehwd le Pyot,; the besti hwher io. AdlileijStMet, 
to Weed; the community. t :-ui ^.»n'l 

I / , Ulifart wately, Richard waa sin^s^J in^th^iipia^f^ 
And, before, the Prior could issue his inj^HQtiwft 
tbo,, Bwber,; abandoning pole and , basiaaj.i tfld 
et9i<^ed at frUjgpeed^ happy to impart tib ^ewilifftr 
and wide, and wha*t the conjoctm^es, oryiatfa^^]^ 
oopviptions^ pf " the public" were, I sh^U^ni^t 
r^^at.- I.liave much too much good senpa^^ 
lake.njp tiie forgotteh calumnies against the^ Fr^^ 
^ifioanfi, forwhom^ indeed, I entertain auO^rjbaui 
degree of family feeling, especially as they !hajt^ 
been long since collected and refuted, as well by 
honest Anthony a Wood as by Lucas Waddingiiif 
in his popular Annals of the Minor Friars. , Be? 
sides that, I am afraid of onr libel law, and until 
it is altered so as to dii^ase llie : attoimeys, ,i^nd 
please the iifiwspapers,-*-and even the Jii^est 
members of the bar (if ; in Parliament^) find thftt 
it is exceedingly puszling to trim b^WeoQ iHm 
danger of losing .the patronage <»f Sis-rmdi^i^^ 
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pence, and incurring the stem censures of Penny-a- 
line — ^all I can repeat with safety is contained in 
the following particulars. 

About noon, there were crowds in Newgate 
Street looking at the comer pinnacle of the Tower 
which the Sorcerer had broken off by trying to 
seize at it in his flight. However strange the &ct 
may appear, the pyramid was truncated and the 
fracture fresh, and there was no doubt but this 
portion of the building had been struck down 
since the preceding evening. 

About vespers, it was well ascertained that one 
of the wretched Friar'^s sandals had been picked up 
on Hounslow Heath, and that his cowl had been 
caught by the cross on the top of Salisbury steeple. 
And, before complines, the well-known Nicho- 
las Trivet, the Dominican or Black Friar, and 
whose colour, therefore, rendered him the invete- 
rate foe of the Greys, had inserted a detailed 
account of the dreadful catastrophe in his well- 
known Chronicle of England. Every particular 
of the bargain was given, together with a bitter 
invective against the Franciscans for their futile 
attempts at concealment. A mere narrative, 
however, was not thought suflBicient by Trivet, 



I 
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and he illustrated his tale by aa illumination, 
which he had manufactured with equal ingenuity 
and expedition by making a tracing from the 
miniature of the witch of Berkley carried off by 
the Fiend, which illustrated his copy of William of 
Malmesbury, — ^adapting the original composition 
to his new design, by substituting Friar Bacon 
en croupe^ instead of the old Lady* 

I must now revert to the Cfonvent where the 
adventure occurred. Marco well recollected the 
conversation which had ensued when the sight of 
the children'^s sport had induced him to expatiate 
upon the warlike pyrotechny of the East. Put- 
ting the circumstances together, he had little 
doubt as to the real state of the case. Therefore, 
waiting till the commotion had in some degree been 
calmed, he suggested, in the course of the evening, 
that it might be as well to see whether the de- 
parted Friar had left any memorials behind him 
in the cell which he had so recently inhabited. 
Some demur ensued upon this proposition. With- 
out disgracing their cloth by owning to any dis- 
tinct dread or apprehension, it was sufficiently 
evident that every one dreaded entering this scene 
of horror : and the offer made by Marco, that he 
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would be the first to encounter the danger, scaroelj 
allayed the general consternation. Holy water 
was sprinkled in such unsparing profusion that 
the floor looked like a swamp : and at length, the 
Prior yentured to follow, though not without con- 
siderable hesitation, when the sudden iq>peanuM0 
of a figure, sable as a Mandingo, caused him to 
retreat in the greatest dismay. 

The well-known voice of the ]q)parition, how- 
ever, soon restored confidence. It was no other 
than Friar Bungay, who, as it should seem, had 
descended from the small upper chamber over 
Bacon'^s cell, making his way, as Marco well per- 
ceived, like a reasonable man, down the steep 
ladder communicating with the loft in which he 
had been concealed. But the Prior was entirely 
convinced that it was no such thing: whenever 
he felt himself at liberty to speak confidentiidly 
on the subject, he always stated, that he was 
placed in a most painful situation when compelled 
to bear testimony against his own order ; — ^yet he 
had a conscience, — and he was imder the neces- 
sity—disagreeable as it was — of confessing he had, 
but too clearly, seen how Bungay came down the 
ohlmney riding on a black goat, with a.fiery beard. 
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ifqmrapkod I really^ i^brded* 6otue .mfff9itt ;io, tha 

BiiorVTeviioi) oftthe ^toiy. ' > it' An \- t , ^y 

9iiB]iAtg«y^<s Jiahdg, his fi^^ bis attir«^rr»4ii0.ever}r-r 

thbigiilodked aBif,r4-T4io use .the househoLiphrase,*-^ 

ktiiJmdh^ilieii: rolled in th^ coal-hole. — DirtyShow^ 

erer^t^di^tMHoposed him not — ^be was used tOjit^^ 

and he retained all his usual ealmnesa and <tnkQr 

qwillity»r. ..She message whioh he gaye to Marop»— 

thvb'iher Friar expected to receive him at OxfQi:d« 

^mva^fu^eompanied with no explanation .what^y^ 

as -to "the tune or manner of Bacon'^s departure.. 

Ijh^. great credit of the Franciscans coinciding with 

tjmr interest so far prevailed^ that no further 

investigatioa was instituted. — Yet the matter^ 

taken ; altogether, was always considered by a small^ 

tbou§^^ respectable party, even in the Order, as 

having a Tory suspicious aspect. Soap and towel^^ 

duly employed in the lavatcMry, removed, after m^ 

little labour^ the smut and grime from Friar Buu- 

gay's physiognomy: but I cannot say that Bacpn's, 

reputation for orthodoxy was ever entirely, restored,! 

Nbodventulw^ requiring any particular no ticQy 

oie^urred to Marco Pok and Bungay,.,during tboi 

journey to Oxford,-^^hioh the formes. (vfriUingly. 
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undertook for the purpose of taking leave of his 
friend, — until they reached Heddington Hill. It 
was one of the wise police regulations of Edward 
the First, that all woods and underwoods should 
be felled to the extent of two hundred feet on 
either side of the highway, in order to deprive the 
robber of his place of concealment. — But in this 
part of the country, — ^whether the fault was to be 
imputed to the Conservators of the Peace or to the 
Sheriff, I cannot tell, — the statute had only been 
imperfectly observed. In one place, indeed, the 
ground was cleared : and the descent was there so 
precipitately rapid, that you quite looked over the 
thick underwood which surrounded you and appa- 
rently closed up the way below. Marco, at this 
point, reined in his steady steed, and dismounting, 
stationed himself upon a crag, and enjoyed the full 
bright prospect of the steeples and spires of Oxford 
spreading before him. — In the remote distance, — 
though entirely conmianded by the elevation oa 
which they stood — a small tower, whose summit 
could be seen rising through a grove beyond the 
massy fabric of St. Frideswide, was pointed oat to 
bim by Bungay as the favourite retirement, the 
Stady of the Friar. 
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" Ah,"— exclaimed Marco, stooping, — " surely 
some Pilgrim from San Jago de Compostella, hath 
just preceded us ; he hath dropped these oockle- 
ahells from his garment. But no,'** — continued 
the Venetian, more closely examining the fossil 
which had attracted his attention, and which ho 
carefully deposited in his gibeciere — " it is one of 
those strange configurations, a form of life im- 
bedded in the rock, attesting the plastio power 
of the stars, or perhaps, as some think, bearing 
record to the great catastrophe of the globe: and 
I have elsewhere ....." 

Prc^essor Gabezudo lags so terribly behind the 
age, and is so swayed by his '* preconceived theo- 
" logical opinions,**' that he holds the Geologists 
even cheaper than the Astronomers. He says, 
they ^^ pursue the alow and toilsome path which 
" leads to physical truth," just as one of their own 
*' erratic blocks" would do : — ^they crush all dif- 
ficulties instead of removing them ; ziot piercing 
their way by acuteness, but lumping through by 
ponderosity. In particular, the Professor likes to 
repeat the Irish stor}' which he heard from Father 
O'Toole, formerly a student in his class at Ssla*- 
manca, and now Parish Priest ^^ ^KStM^^fiM^ysn^ 
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the County of Carlow; and who well deserves 
the name of CToole by metonymy. — " Paddy, 
how far is it from Mollingar to Michaelmas P — 
^^ Plase your honour, as far as from Christmas to 
the Ace of Spades.*" — Cabezudo, as I have heard, 
applies this story to the Geologists, being of opi- 
nion that the deductions by which they calculate 
the length of the " periods of creative operations,^ 
exhibit the same pertinency: inasmuch as they 
measure by the laws of mechanical dynamics, 
the intervals of appearances, which, upon their 
own showing, are the results of vital forces and 
chemical action, whose intensities are wholly in- 
appreciable by such mechanical laws. 

I wonder whether Marco was about to blow a 
new geological theory. What delightful things 
— theories would be, if they did but endure. 
As the Geologist spends his precious vital breath 
upon them, they grow larger, and larger, and 
larger: and the iridescent tints and colours play 
and float brighter, and brighter, and brighter upon 
the swelling film, as it becomes thinner, and 
thinner, and thinner ; but when they are at the 
brightest, they are rapidly succeeded by dark 
spots, these dark spots increase, the bubble bursts, 
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— the Geologist is quite out of breath — perhaps for 
ever — and some other Geologist forthwith begins 
to blow another theory in his turn. 

Marco certainly intended to say more: when he 
was startled by a feeble groan of distress proceed- 
ing from an adjoining dell. He and Bungay fol- 
lowed the faint sound, and after a strict search, 
they were able to ascertain the cause. — The poor 
man, whom they raised up, told them, that being; 
purblind, and just able by the guidance of his dog 
to go along the well-known path to market, he had 
been robbed by a ruffian, who suddenly attacked 
him without the least warning. — " Not a living 
creature was nigh,^** — said old Herbert of the 
Bower, for that was his name, — " and I have; 
been lying here, unable to move, many long 
hours. It happened just as I heard the bell 
afar off, beginning to ring for matins in Saint 
Mary's, the great church of our town.'' 

Herbert added, that he had sat down to rest 
himself at the foot of the stone cross, joining in 
heart with those whose voices were resounding 
beneath the roof of the distant choir, when a 
murderous blow felled him to the ground. Lying 
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close by, was the staff used hj the ruffian who 
had done the deed, extremely massy, and evi- 
dently having more the appearance of the weapon 
of a marauder than the support of a peaceable 
wayfarer. Marco therefore rightly conjectured 
that the Bandit had parted with his bludgeon in 
order to avoid suspicion, and had supplied himself 
instead with a sapling, riven from a beech tree 
hard by, as appeared by the fresh stripped wood 
and juicy riband of pendant bark. 

" And could you recognise the villain again f' — 
said Marco. 

" Never,'' — said the old man, — " I could not 
see him : and he took good care not to let me hear 
his voice. I turned and caught at him as I drop- 
ped. I think my weight brought him down on 
one knee into the road; and I felt that he was 
clad in a leathern coat. But how can such tokens 
serve ?' 

" And thus," — said Marco, — " the act concealed 
from every mortal eye, will escape all temporal 
retribution due to the crime, — for, in this closely- 
sheltered spot, unless the human sight could pierce 
£rom some one of those distant structures, no 
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observer could witness the assault. And without 
doubt, the robber was encouraged by the certainty 
that he could not be perceived in this solitude.^^ 

Such reflections did not exonerate the Travel- 
lers from the care of attending to the wounded 
man. They were considering how they could best 
assist him in his state of suflering, and convey him 
to Oxford: when they were relieved from their 
anxiety by the arrival of some country people, 
who at once recognised old Herbert as their 
neighbour, and who promised to convey him to 
Shotover, where he dwelt. 

Marco and Bungay consigned him to their care, 
and resumed their journey to Oxford, which they 
completed just before the setting of the sun. It 
was fortunate that they hastened their march as 
the day declined, otherwise they would not have 
been able to enter the town. Pursuant to " the 
Statute of Winchester,'''' the origin of our present 
system of the conservancy of the peace, the vigi- 
lant Wardens were preparing to shut the gates^ 
and the Travellers just escaped the unpleasant 
necessity of passing the night in the suburbs. As 
they entered, the horn sounded, and the heavy 
valves swinging round, closed "b^wA xJasvEL. — 
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Further precautions, however, had been taken by 
the municipal authorities ; and the Travellers pro- 
ceeded but a few paces, when they were stopped 
by the chain drawn across the street. Only a 
small passage was left on one side of this barri- 
cade, near which stood stationed one of the 
nightly watch — the others were patrolling the 
street a little further on — ^who instantly crossed 
his gisarme over the aperture, and challenged the 
strangers before he allowed them to pass. 

" Cry you mercy, your Reverence,'^ — said 
William le Parmentier, or the Parchment Maker^ 
— a substantial Burgess, and eke a matriculated 
Member of the University, then on guard, and 
who had thus very properly arrested the pro* 
gross of Bungay and his companion ; — " and, to 
think that I should have stopped you ; but your 
Reverence knows that the cowl does not make the 
Friar." 

" I knowthat,**^ — quoth Bungay, rather angrily, 
— ^as if he suspected that the phrase had a special 
application to himself. 

It is an awkward thing to blunder upon any 

jBpeech which may appear personal. But there is 

one thing still more awkwax^-. — ^axA'OftaX.V^^^i^tT^ 
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to explain it away. Do yon suppose that William 
le Parmentier endeavoured to hint an inferential 
apology ? — Oh no, it was not without improvement 
in tact, that he had dealt with the Dons of his age> 
BO he simply proceeded, — " Our country just now 
is full of robbers and rievers : ye have reason to 
rejoice that ye ^scaped any bushment on the road, 
and that ye did not pay tribute to such freebooters 
as the Caitiff, seized early this morning as the man 
who rifled blind old Herbert, on Heddington Hill.'*' 

" Early this morning,^' — ^said Marco, with much 
surprise. 

" Yes, your Worship,'^— continued the Bur- 
gess, — " early this morning. Just as St, Mary's 
bell had begun to ring for matins, the Mayor 
received a most unexpected visit from Friar 
Bacon — ^the Friar hardly ever comes out of his 
study — ^who told him that when old Herbert was 
making his way on Heddington Hill, and had sat 
him down to rest at the foot of the stone cross, 
ono Richard Maufee, an ugly, ill-doing varlet, 
whilome a scholar, but who hath long been sus- 
pected of taking to evil courses, and who had 
been lying in wait for the old man, rushed upon 
biw. and with one blow of \i\a ma^s^ «XaS^\<2^^s^ 
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him to the ground. Maufee thus having despoiled 
the old peasant, he forthwith cast away his 
weapon, and was coming towards the town ; '^ and 

* according to the rate,^ — said Friar Bacon, — 
^ at which he is now walking, he will assuredly 
' have reached the gate before the last psalm 
' is sung. — Send forth your Sergeants, Master 

* Mayor, see that he evade not, and your trusty 

* men will know him by his attire. He weareth 
^ a leather jerkin ; instead of his staff he carries 

* a slender beechen sapling, just riven from the 
' tree, and his leg, up to the right knee, is clotted 

* with soil." 

" Master Mayor did not venture to ask the 
Friar," — continued the Parmentier, turning with a 
significant look to Bungay, — " how he had ob- 
tained this intelligence. Indeed he did not know 
what might come to him next in his turn ;" — ^here 
some whispering took place, which Marco Polo 
could not make out — ^the matter, whatever it was, 
excited laughter ; — " but the Sergeants were forth- 
with despatched, and the iron grasp of Dick Saunz- 
entrailles was upon Maufee'^s shoulder as he passed 
under the arch. Words cannot describe his dis- 
may, when he sudAenVy toun^L \3[vdb&€^ ^CksaRw^^^wA, 
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At once, and without hesitation, Maufee confessed 
the act, which, as he said, could not, in that closelj- 
sheltered spot, have been seen by mortal eje. So 
that we shall pass judgment upon him even with- 
out any prosecution on the part of Herbert, who 
as yet hath not entered the town. Indeed, it is 
quite impossible for him to be aware that the 
robber hath been apprehended.'^ 

Friar Bungay interrupted the discourse, by 
requesting the Parmentier, whose party was on 
the point of being relieved by the second Watch, 
which was seen coming up, to conduct the Stranger 
to Friar Bacon's domicile; he, Bungay, having 
certain errands to execute in the town by the way. 
They would occupy but little time, and perhaps 
he might meet Marco before he reached the 
Study. 

Three muffled figures now seemed to emerge, as 
it were, from a door- way in one of the collateral 
streets, and a shrill thrilling whistle was heard. 
Bungay hastily turned down and joined these 
mysterious apparitions; and speedily they were 
lost in the darkness. Forthwith the Parmentier, 
abruptly halting under a lamp which was burning^ 
before a statue of the Virgin, e»^\3L Vi ^•^x^^^ 
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elatching him with nervous amactr by the aim, 
— -'* Here it m, here it isj^ — pfodnciiig mt the 
same time a small twig, cardnllT wr^^ied is 
scarlet silk, and bound bj seTen azure threads. — 
^' I don''t mind them, I deij them, I defy the three 
serpents : it is witch-elm, and as long as I carry it 
about me, Bacon can t get a glimpise of me, thon^ 
he can see through stone walls.'" 

*' I have heard of such things in Cathay,^ — 
replied Marco ; — ^* as for me, I am content if, on 
ordinary occasions, I can peep through a boulting 
sieve, as your Spaniard has it in his proTerb; 
though when need requires, I can look as deeply 
into a millstone as the rest of the world."*^ 

^' But,^ continued the Parmentier, in a lower 
and somewhat altered voice, as if he was not quite 
sure that the rowan would act as a thorough 
phylactery, — " the Friar hath a mirror — a magic 
mirror, which bringeth the form of any creature 
whom he listeth into his very chamber. Past 
becomes present. Distance impedes not. By the 
help of his glass he could show you every pebble 
on the most distant hills which bound the view 
from his Tower ; nay, the very stars come down at 
his behest.^^ 
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Marco did not like these, apparently wild and 
idle tales of Bacon's skill. He had a great respect 
for Bacon, he truly appreciated the character of 
the philosopher, and he began to fear that his 
friend condescended to practise the tricks of a 
vulgar trejetour or jougleur. So he replied with 
some little dispetto^ — " Figures described to you, 
I suppose, by some cozening urchin, who alone 
beholds the vision, and to whose well-tutored 
response, you must trust for the truth of the 
Magician. — A gross imposition, as I have oft wit* 
nessed at Cairo.''' 

"Nay, nay," — replied the Parmentier, — "seen 
by yourself, if the Friar favoureth you — and," 
continued he, with a shudder of horror, " he uses 
the glass of Abraxais, made out of dead men's eyes. 
Aye, you may be as unbelieving as you choose, — 
the glass of Abraxas, made out of dead men's eyes% 
He concealeth not his dreadful art : nay, so bold 
is he, that he hath written a letter to the Pope, 
describing the incantations by which it is prepared. 
Corpse after corpse hath been disinterred by him, 
thus to supply the material for his necromantio 
mirror. Shame that such enormities should be 
practised in this Christian land. They would be 
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forbidden by the very Saracens, from whom he 
learns his wicked lore." 

They were now fronting the Tower upon the 
bridge, Bacon's celebrated Study, in which, 
secluded from the throng, he held communion 
with the intellectual universe. Impregnated by 
the exhalations from the slow-spreading Isis, the 
air was damp and heavy, but sweet. The odours 
of the flowers clung to the humid atmosphere. 
And the plash produced by the fish rising to the 
surface, brought the dark unseen water and its 
circling ripples before the eye ; marking also the 
repose of the hour more forcibly than a total absence 
of animated sound. Jupiter and Venus, sending 
forth the solid splendour which so peculiarly dis- 
tinguishes the wandering fires of heaven from the 
fixed gems of the astral firmament, bore company 
to the moon, within whose lucid crescent the 
residue of her orb, evanescent yet not obscure, 
could faintly be discerned. 

Strange machines could be traced behind the 

battlements of the tower, which were unusually 

lofty : and just when the visitors were covered by 

the overhanging n^achicolations, the " welcome'' of 

JVfar Bacon was lieaK^Liioioi^o^^, K\v^\»w^idly 
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gleaming and disappearing, gleaming and disap- 
pearing, as it sunk downwards through the narrow 
loopholes in the angle of the tower, indicated that 
some one was descending the winding staircase 
within : and now, Miles, — " Mad Miles,*" — as he 
is called by the Oxford students, opens the door. 

Marco Polo entered alone, — for the Parmentier, 
losing all confidence in his counter-spells, had 
retreated with the utmost rapidity: — ^and, following 
Miles, he found himself within that chamber in 
which so few had trod, the object of so much 
mystic awe. 

Wide open upon the table was a volume, which, 
even to the most erudite in those days, might have 
seemed from its uncouth characters, to justify the 
suspicions entertained concerning the Friar^s magi- 
cal science. Marco, however, always delighting 
in the reminiscences of his Eastern peregrinations, 
was much pleased by having an Arabic book 
again in his hand, although he could not read the 
Mughrebin character, used by the Spanish Moors, 
and in which it was written, quite so currently as 
the flowing Nesjid, the new fashion, which in Asia 
had then recently superseded the ihot^ 9s<c\ssv^\i^> 
Bemi-^npbio form. However, \i^u \.\samsi^ Xs^ 
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the begiBning of the book, which, :i3 Miles inM 
him, his master always read backwards, he had 
no great difficulty in spelling oat the name of 
Jacob Alkindi, in what Miles resdntely affirmed 
was the last page at the end. 

^^ Welcome again, Marco,^ — exclaimed Baccm, 
as he walked into the room, giving him a hearty 
English shake of the hand. — ^^ Let me greet thee 
with the Salam of Bagdad, and the Ckanre of 
Byzantium.^ 

" Cary, Polly Gary,''— quoth Miles,—" thus 
our popinjays are taught, when the birds are hither 
brought.'*' 

" Peace, lozel,*" — said Bacon to his busy valet, 
and turning to Marco, he proceeded, — " A good 
Treatise that of Alkindi on Optics, but some- 
what too condensed to be entirely instructive. 
Alhazen, more deeply versed in the science of 
vision, errs on the side of unnecessary length and 
difiusion : yet I reverence these Ishmaelites as my 
masters,^ — continued he smiling, — " nor will I 
criticise them. If perfect numbers are rare, — as 
you know there are but four between one and ten 
thousand, — even the remotest approach to intel- 
ieetual perfection \a Taiet «.\a\L Tii^ Iwxfiasst n^^ 
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advance in knowledge, the less are we disap- 
pointed by the inherent and incurable weaknesses 
and failings of mankind.^ 

A sudden flourish from the pipe and tabor of 
Miles interrupted the Friar, who silenced the 
Minstrel by an angry look: and a momentary 
pause ensued. Marco, resolute as he was, started 
back with amazement on hearing a voice, which, 
though only a whisper, was piercing, distinct, and 
intelligible, proceed from the gaping mouth of 
a grim brazen head, standing upon a truncated 
column, and so placed as to be nearly in a line 
with his ear. The words, however, thus spoken^ 
were neither mysterious nor oracular : the magical 
figure said nothing but what was very simple, and 
might have proceeded from the head of a house,, 
or any other caput of flesh and blood. On this 
occasion, the whole speech of the brazen head 
was confined to the phrase — " Miles, Miles, please 
let me in."" 

Miles, running down the staircase, obeyed the 
call. Somewhile afterwards, a noise was heard, 
as if the bearers of a cumbrous dead weight had 
much diflSculty in slowly pitching and dragging^ 
their heavy burden up the B\»eeT^ «X»OTkfc ^\aixs.%. 
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There was silence, as if they rested : and shortly 
s^terwards Friar Bungay, accompanied by three 
muffled figures, entered the apartment. The four 
were laboriously supporting a long chest, covered 
with a black cloth, which. Friar Bacon pointing, 
they deposited near the window. Two of these 
mysterious personages bowed and quitted the 
room : the third remained, casting off his veil, he 
appeared as the renowned Friar Vandermast, 
and Bacon introduced him to Marco as one from 
whose co-operation he had derived important aid. 
A small mattock and pickaxe slung over his 
shoulders, and a dark lantern suspended from 
the cord which girt Friar Vandermast, excited the 
notice of the Traveller. " Doth the Brother,*^ — 
said he, — " come from any house of observance at 
Goslar, or Elbingerode, or elsewhere, near the 
Saxon mines ? a help, I trow, in your metallurgic 
experiments, though I could not have divined that 
ore was to be found beneath the soil of this part 
of the country.'' 

" He delves deeply,'' — ^replied Bacon, hastily, 
and in a tone which did not invite further inquiry, 
and Marco, knowing well the peculiarities of his 
iriend, said no more. 
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Round the hearth the settles were placed, whilst 
Miles appeared bustling about with singular ac- 
tivity. " A pretty toy,^** — exclaimed Marco, point- 
ing to the head. — " A useful one also,'' — ^replied 
Bacon ; — " the tubes conveying the sound extend 
both upward and downwards: the contrivance 
saves time to myself and to those of my visitors 
who are initiated in the secret, and spares trouble 
to Miles. But the Oxford folks are good enough 
to suppose that the constellated image will teach 
me to surround England with a wall of brass. — 
Such knowledge has perhaps been given to me, 
though it is not from this empty sconce that I 
learn the lore. Could man now profit by the les- 
sons of my rede, our island coasts would be guarded 
round and round by floating castles armed as with 
thunder. — You recollect, Marco, our last meeting 
at the Palace gate.'' 

" Yes," — replied Marco, — "and when it seemed 
as if your Reverence were entranced like a Tar- 
tarian Schaman." — 

" That childish sport which we there beheld, 
displayed the means of constructing engines of 
war, capable of bearing death and destructioa 
through the air; not in vain texxoi^ ^iiE \^ \nss^ 

1.^ 
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pnctbed b J the Tartar and tlie Anh. but wo ai 
to mow down the armies in their panoplT, rase 
the strongest bolwarik^, and beat the loftiest eita- 
del to the grcmnd. Fonn, measore, and resistanee 
only were to be known. Form, measore, and re- 
sistance were to be ibond. I rested not, nntil from 
experiment,thegreat teacher of truth,! leamedhow 
to concentrate and guide the sulphnroos flame.^ 

*^ There is a curious tale current in Tartarj,^ — 
quoth Marco, — ^^ concerning Prester J(^. This 
mighty sovereign, it is said, once gained a great 
victory by bringing into the field a host of men 
of metal, each placed upon a brazier : and as the 
fire below was kindled, each blew such a blast 
aboTe, as utterly routed his enemies.^ 

" Miles is now introducing you to one of 
Prester John's warriors,^ — quoth Bacon. 

A rushing sound was heard, and Marco beheld 
a chafing-dish, surmounted by a most uncouth 
effigy, with enormous distended cheeks, puffing 
through an extremely small pursed-up mouth a 
furious blast, directed against a small furnace, in 
which the coals glowed with intense combustion. 

" I claim not the honour of the invention,'' — 
tAid Bacon ; — " the aivt\c\L \dLc\ ^N\3L\^ ^^^SL ^<Rk^ 
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wbilome bore the name of Puster. On the shores 
of the Baltic, the hollow image was the object of 
the fear and veneration of the fierce Vendic tribes. 
Simple as the means employed for producing 
the blast may appear, the secret was confined to 
the juggling priesthood. The same trick was 
practised in the temples of our Saxon ancestors^ 
Jack of Hilton, as he is called in Staffordshire, 
and who now performs his merry part in the 
Christmas festivities of the Hall, had, without 
doubt, originally his station in a heathen fane.''^ 

" It is passing strange,"' — said Marco, — " that 
any nation, however savage, who had the know- 
ledge of fire and water, could be deluded by a 
trickery grounded upon such a familiar cause.'^ 
Not perhaps so strange,"' — ^replied the Friar, 
as awful, their ignorance indicating how 
entirely man's knowledge of the properties con- 
cealed within the most familiar objects of sense, is 
overruled and controlled." 

This great truth is so very obvious and familiar, 
that it therefore passes unnoticed. We are con- 
stantly expressing our astonishment at the recur- 
rence of such deficiency of knowledge amsvois^ 
those whom we term uncivilixedL i\a.\AssQa> ^"t \si. 
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what we consider as a darik or ignoraiit age : quite 
forgetting that exactly the same absence of hnman 
percepticm, ontil the amTal of the jqipointed time, 
is equally exemplified amongst oaradTes. 

How nnaecoontable, — we saj, — is it that the 
Tahiteans should never, until risitad by the 
English circumnavigator, have discovered that 
water could be madetobml; and that such its 
property should have continued- totally incompre- 
hensible to them. Be it so, — but seat yovrsdf in 
the Theatre of Science, listen to Davy, vidiilst he 
comments upon ihe operations, — so important in 
the deductions to be drawn from them, and up to 
this moment so neglected, — conv^ting the lime- 
stone into marble by the contrivance which pre- 
vents the escape of the subtle element. — Explain 
why, with those palpable tokens of the wonderful 
effects produced by the coarsest of all processes — 
mechanical pressure— ^he Chemist gifted with the 
most extraordinary rapidity and resource in expe- 
rimenting, fails to perceive that the glass tube 
held by his Assistant, Faraday, will exhibit and 
contain the ^^permanently elastic carbonic gas^ 
visible and tangible as the ocean wave. 

Whilst Bacon and Marco were speaking, other 
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machines were disclosed to view by the ready 
Ei^^ce of Miles. A shrine-like Temple appeared, 
the pediment supported by miniature Doric 
colunms, before which was placed an altar in 
antique form, covered by tiny fagots of cedar^ 
heaped as for the sacrifice, and kindling into a 
flame. Shortly afterwards when the fire was in 
full blaze, the door of the Temple opened, hissing 
dragons protruded forth : and sparkling jets as- 
cended from the vases on either side, shooting 
higher and higher as the temperature increased. 
Hard by, was seen a brazen ball, rising and fall- 
ing in a cylindrical tube, its gravity counteracting 
the forcible gusts of aqueous vapour which issued 
by fits from the receptacle below: and on the 
same range a whirling sphere revolved with ex- 
treme rapidity, enveloped in the white clouds of 
steam by whose generation the motion was pro- 
duced. 

" All these automata, which to future ages, 
will aflford the fullest proofs of my doctrine,'** — 
said the Friar, — *' thus derive their vitality, for I 
can scarcely avoid employing this term, from the 
same elementary cause. Applied simply in the 
next immediate term of progression, and these 
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deriees, wlijch the maxheniadcian Hicv» of Alex- 
ai^lria, preKDix &s the epottiv^ J c c i fiiinn»i«wtw of 
the baDqaet, would become the mi^Jitjr ^«g«»^ 
dcatined hereafter to aker the whole frame id 
homan eociet}% naj, ahnort to dan^ the phj- 
ncal aspect <^ the globe. — ^Thns &r eooUL the 
Greelu advance, but no farth^ . The march of 
their acute intellect was stayed by an Almighiy 
hand* They could not make <me step beynd 
the boundary destined for them. Seeing, they 
saw not; — and, at distant periods, these anta- 
gonist powers will continue to be successively 
employed, — ^the knowledge of their physical ener- 
gies now advancing, now receding, now revived, 
now forgotten. — Nevertheless, seeing, men will 
see not ; until the appointed hour arrive, and the 
use of that knowledge shall, — ^whether in wrath or 
in love, — ^be imparted to mankind. But more of 
this hereafter. The hour of observation is ap- 
proaching, and he who watches the silent motion 
of the spheres, must not slumber in weariness. — 
Farewell — Farewell — Farewell — ^until the morn.^ 
Miles had for some time past evidently been 
watching for his master^s departure, and for the 
arrival of some visitant. According to the regu- 
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lations of the ^' Cofradia de los Tontos,^^ or 
^' Brotherhood of Boobies/^ as preserved by the 
celebrated Don Mateo Aleman, one of the acts 
and deeds which entitle you to admission into 
that ancient and honourable Fraternity is, when 
you expect any body, looking in and out of the 
window, as if by so doing you could make said 
body come. And since it was now pitch dark, 
Miles, in giving the same tokens of expectancy, 
might be considered as doubly making good his 
claim. 

But worthy Miles, — ^gentle reader, — was more 
knave than fool. Bacon, like many other wise 
men, was as unknowing in his own domestic 
concerns as he was surpassing in general know- 
ledge. Whilst Bacon steadily repudiated all 
pretensions to magical science, of which he had 
forcibly demonstrated the nullity, the little knot 
of dependents who surrounded him, managed him, 
and lived upon him, were just as anxious to assert 
their claims to occult lore. 

Such pretenders were common enough in the 
middle ages. By the doctrines of the Church, 
magic and necromancy were severely condemned, 
and the fagot was denounced against their vota- 
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lies: but in England, at least, the supentitioa 
was neither rigidl j inquired after bj the ecclesi- 
astical courts, nor, during a Teiy loi^ period, 
punished hj the secular tribonals. In Parliamen- 
tary documents, we find ^^ N^romaimeer^ attadied 
to a man''s name as an addition of lawful callii^ 
not so frequently, indeed, as ^^Smith'^cr ^^Bafc^,^ 
hot still evidently without any idea of conceal- 
ment or absurdity. And the details preserved 
concerning these respectable practitioners, all taai 
to show that their vocation was tolerably lucrative 
and suceessful : fnovided the individual who tried 
the profession possessed the proper qualifications. 

But these were not so common as might be 
supposed. It requires a peculiar knack, approach- 
ing to first-rate diplomatic talent, to be an assist- 
ant-conjurer, a sub-necromancer, a pocket-wizard, 
an under-managing magician to a professor of 
the black art. Not quite so much as is re- 
quired for a private secretary to an Ambassador, 
but entirely of the same description. Oiovanni 
Alessio, who officiated in that capacity to the 
celebrated Cagliostro, vnis particularly suited for 
his office. The great Adept, when he honoured 
London with a visit, had caused it to be well 
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understood that he was in possession of the elixir 
of life, with its nsual accompaniment, the phi- 
losophers^ stone, he having been initiated in the 
Lodge of Sesostris held in the Great Pjramid^ 
some time, I believe, during the first crusade. 

Giovanni Alessio had been heard to say that he 
did not think his master^s account of himsdf was 
entirely the truth : and various expressions which 
he had dropped, induced two, then young members 
of WhiteX to suppose that by a clever examination 
of the attendant, they might unmask the Charlatan. 
The ^^ Most Noble Grand''^ was not at home when 
they called at his lodgings up three pair of stairs in 
Round Court, Saint Martinis Lane. But Giovanni 
came out, and a guinea having been duly adminis- 
tered, they soon led him into confidential commu<- 
nication. Giovanni made no scruple of intimating 
his doubts about the Count's entire veracity, yet, 
without coming to the point, till at length one of 
them pressed him closely as to his master's age. 

" I cannot quite believe him," — said Giovanni. 
** I don't wish to act the traitor, and to betray 
him. I don't go to the length of saying that he 
is a mere impostc^ : but I more than suspect that 
he exaggerates. As an honest man, and as one 
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-who has a cbancter to lose, — mj character, 
Gentlemeii, is all I have to depend upon, — the 
yerj utmost that with regard to troth I can pes- 
aiblj say in sapped of master^s story amounts to 
nothing more than this, — ^when I came into his 
oeryice, he did look quite as old as he looks now. 
He is not altered in the least. I can^t see smy 
change in him, neither for the better nor for the 
worse." 

*^ But when did you come into his serviced — 
quickly retorted his interrogator. 

** Why,'' — said Gioyanni slowly and consider- 
ately, eyidently reckoning carefully by head, — 
^Met me see, it was in December that he hired 
me : so that next Christmas it will be four hun- 
dred and ninety-seyen years and some odd days 
since I came into his seryice; — ^beyond this, 
Eccellenza, he can haye no help from my testi- 
mony.'' 

The numerous details which haye been pre- 
seryed in the Bodleian respecting Mad Miles, and 
the cleyer defaites which he gaye to those who 
attempted to steal information respecting the 
extent of the Friar's necromantic powers would, 
it I had been aWovirei to m^xV.\Xvsai\kKt^^\!flj^<!^ 
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shown that he was at least equal to the valet 
of Cagliostro. In my opinion, they would furnish 
some very curious particulars of the manners and 
customs of Oxford, besides some interesting private 
anecdotes, highly valuable to all Grangerians and 
other interleavers. But my inexorable censor, my 
Publisher, who inspects the sheets before they are 
worked off, has compelled me to expunge them 
all, because he maintains that they are digressions, 
and make the book too large. Besides which, he 
is a careful man, seeking to give further extension 
to his increasing business, and as he looks for some 
sale at Oxford, he is not quite sure whether he 
may not offend the Proctors and Bull-dogs on the 
one part, or the Sheriff and the Town-Council on 
the other. — It is impossible to be too cautious in 
these sad controversial times, especially at Oxford, 
— I dare not repeat, for whom, as I have heard, they 
are scouring that great gridiron which they show 
you in the kitchen at Christ Church. — So I must 
content myself with saying, that it was the practice 
of Bungay and Vandermast, aided by Miles, to turn 
an honest penny when occasion served, by availing 
themselves not only of Bacon'^s reputation^ bvs*» 
also of bis science. And tlie iavat \lxlqk^ ^\» ^^ 
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door, announced the arrival of the clioit who had 
heen appointed by the two Friars to meet them, 
when, as they were aware. Bacon would have 
retired into his observatory. Bnngay quickly 
covered his head with a huge furred cap, which 
came down ahnost to his eyes : and a black cat 
which had been slowly creeping about the room, was 
forthwith installed upon the table. Gib, however, 
did not contribute much to the efficacy of the 
charm: for, after once or twice arching up its 
back a great deal higher than the tip of its ears, 
it stretched itself out at length, and fairly fell 
asleep during the remainder of the ceremony. 

" What seek ye T — growled out Bungay to the 
pale and trembling youngster who now entered the 
Study, ushered in by untrusty Miles. 

" A sight of her who is to be my best beloved.'' 
In a solemn voice Bungay replied, repeating the 
verses not only preserved in my manuscript, but 
also in the printed black-letter history. 

'' Now we hear the croakmg toad. 
Now the owl is roused abroad, 
Flittermice, that flee the day. 
Through the gloaming make their way. 
In Friar Bacon*8 name I charm ye, 
Nought shall scare, and none shall harm ye.** 
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And thus speaking, or rather chanting, the 
solitary cresset, by which the chamber was scantily 
illuminated, suddenly expired. More than com- 
pensated, however, was the loss, by a bright circle 
of light, which immediately expanded itself on the 
opposite wall, wherein appeared, slowly traversing 
the disk. Dame Venus, in her dove-drawn car. 

Bungay informed the Aspirant, that this appa- 
rition was an indispensable element in the spell. 
The incantation, he said, was attended with great 
difficulty, and unless the patroness of " ladies'* love 
and druery*" condescended to appear, it would fail. 
" And now,^** — said Bungay, — " let us next evoke 
Helen of Greece, her most favoured daughter, in 
whom the features of your paramour will be 
displayed.'' 

Venus had departed, and was replaced in the 
circle by a richly-attired damsel, owing her splen- 
dour to garments which, as might be supposed, 
had but little affinity to the costume of classical 
antiquity, being, in fact, the fashionable dress of 
the day. 

The enamoured Student was intently endea- 
vouring to make out the countenance of the figure, 
when a flourish from the pipe and tabor of Miles 
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momentarily distracted his attention : bnt, looking 
eagerly again, he beheld all the gay adornments 
of the visionary tair, sliding^ as it were, away. 
Sendal and samyt, gold and pearls, had vanished, 
and Helen of Greece was metamorphosed into a 
sturdy, comely kitchen-maid, with a ladle in her 
hand. 

If there had been sufficient light in the chamber, 
the countenance of the inquirer would have re- 
vealed a most uncomfortable consciousness of the 
vision^s verity. As it was, he felt thankful for 
the obscurity which ensued when the illuminated 
circle faded into darkness. Miles, shortly after 
re-entering with a lamp, conducted him down the 
winding stair : and Marco, much amused, retired 
to his chamber. 
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Chapter VI. 



KNOWLEDGE. 



Bacon was already bnsy at work, when, on the 
following morning, Marco, without waiting for 
any pievious ajinouneement, entered uaiheflitatingly 
into the secluded iietoeat of e^qperimental science. 
In the deep recess of the window, the Friar was 
Btanding, absorbed by meditation. Earnestly 
wrapped in thought, be neither heeded nor heard 
the footsteps of his visitor. The mysterious coffer, 
brought by the veiled attendants, was placed open 
beside the Friar on the stOBO floor, half covered 
by the mournful drap^y of the sMe pall, which 
dropt into the empty sides. 

Marco €ame up to his &iead in full confi- 
dence, but he was stayed with surprise, nay, 
almost with alaruoL, when, upon the table, he 
beheld a blue and livid carcass recumbent in 
hideous length; the object by which the mind of 
ihe Anatomist was completely engaged. Fotftr 
shortened to bis view from tke '^jOBV^iou vcL^iiii^ 
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the body was stretched out, the clayey muscles 
of the rigid arm were seen divested of their 
integument. More than usually skull-like and 
ghastly, did the poor disfigured countenance ap- 
pear. The organs of sight had been extracted 
from their orbits : indeed, one of the visual balls 
had just been lifted out of the socket by the scalpel 
of the operator. 

Marco shrunk from the fearful display of 
mortality, yielding to the natural, and, in many 
persons, unconquerable, disgust, . excited by the 
presence of a mangled corpse. Argue as we may, 
such a spectacle is, in the first instance, abhorrent 
to our feelings. He sickened at the loathsome 
display: and yet his attention was strangely 
fascinated. Turn away he could not. As ho 
gazed, his horror rapidly subsided ; and soon was 
it entirely conquered by the expression of lofty 
intelligence, beaming in the countenance of the 
Operator. 

Bacon was contemplating his subject with that 

tranquil and intelligent solemnity, which, until 

the dissection of the dead body became, as it 

now is, a familiar and daily portion of medical 

study y characterized t\iQ toii^ ^l xSas^vv^Xst^xs.'^t 
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by the investigator to his pursuits. Deep and 
considerate reflection, heightened by devotional 
respect, were the sentiments which physiology 
inspired. In some degree, the grave feelings of 
the ancient anatomist may be attributed to the 
character of mystery then enveloping the post- 
humous examination of the human remains. — 
Conducted, also, not unfrequently with danger, 
the opportunity for such investigations was rare. 
These incidents gave more value to the study. 
They imparted a solemn preparatory tone to the 
inquiry, and the same sobriety followed it onwards. 
Instead of being attended merely by a crowd of 
imthinking youth, of rude and untutored students, 
even old gray-headed men came eagerly to learn : 
all presented themselves prepared as for an impor- 
tant event. They encountered the task with minds 
predetermined by religious reverence. 

Thus were they preserved,— well was it for 
them that they should be so, — ^from the assumed 
defiance of death, the irreverent treatment of the 
pale corpse, the ribald jest, the impure gibe, the 
hardened jeer: all no less baleful to the individual, 
than to the dignity of the noble science imparted 
Sot the relief of suffering mortality. 
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'' You have heard, without doubt, how I 
plunder the yawning grave,"" — said Bacon. — 
*-' Qualified, as it has pleased Providence to render 
me for these studies, I still follow, in cultivating 
them, my own vocation. I trust I may be enabled 
to impart some useful lessons to the physician 
of the body, without deserting the service of the 
Physician of the soul. — ^Approaching with awe 
that substance of dust, which, though polluted with 
sin, was nevertheless the living temple <^ the Holy 
Spirit, we dimly read the sentences of the book 
wherein all our members were written, before the 
creation of one atom of the material world, before 
time itself was called into exist^aoe.^ 

*' The belief in Gt)d''s perfect Providraice has no 
sure foundation except in the evidence 4af diings 
unseen : yet, if guided by His word, he ponnkB 
us in some degree to miderstand the sdaptatioa of 
this wonderM stractnre, not merdylso the general 
term of hmnan life, but to the particular lengA 
of days assigned to «ach of the Children 4if man. — 
Clod's all-widhdmg power ^eti^rmiaes ihb fippecud 
and peculiar «p{dicatkai ci the luihrezsal Isw,^ 

*^ Coeval with 1^ first pulsaticm, ^vdien ihB 
£bre8 quiver, and t\iQ oxgdia^ ^3^<d5.^ssL\sto x^sb^^ 
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ia the germ of death. Before our members are 
fashioned, is the narrow grave dug, in which they 
are to be entombed.*" 

^' Imperfect as these our glimpses of knowledge 
maj be^ they all convince us that no more oil 
aoald have been poured into the lamp, than 
would nourish the flame until the pre-ordained 
hour of its extinction. — The youth expires appa- 
rently in his prime. Are his weeping kindred 
tempted and agonized by the thought, that fatigue 
brought on the catastrophe, or that care might 
have averted the danger? — Develop the frail 
vessels, and it is proved that their coherence could 
not have possibly sustained the pressure of the 
purple tide beyond the age when the vigour of 
adolescence was attained.^ 

" Do we term the departure premature 2 — Pre- 
mature ! — the word belongs not to the vocabulary of 
faith. It has no place in the mind of the believer. 
— ^Ask not why the pale babe, mysteriously brought 
to the confines of this vale of tears, — ^heir to our 
transgressions, and yet spared &om participating 
in theiz bitterness, who never looked upon the 
light of day, and whose voice nevet «fi>\>xv4fc"^ \s^ 
the motber^s ear, — is carried av^ay 3i;am^ ^^^^sr 
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parent and child separated until they shall both 
awaken and stand before the Throne. — ^Ask not 
why the span of fourscore years is given to him 
who is gathered to his fathers, after passing 
through the full length of his weary pilgrimage. — 
But, be thankfully assured, that under every 
individual dispensation, comprehended from and 
through all eternity in the unity of the divine 
design, the tares are not rooted up, until they can 
no longer be rescued from the fiery furnace, nor the 
good com gathered, until it is ripe for the gamers 
of the sky.'' 

** You are now,'' — ^replied Marco, — " more par- 
ticularly employed upon the visual organ," 

" I am," — said Bacon. — " From the examina- 
tion of this dull and glazed orb, may we collect 
the import of those laws, which it now pleases 
the Lord of nature to impress upon the rays, 
called forth from primeval chaos by His Word." 

Bacon then proceeding with his demonstra- 
tion, expounded to his hearer the texture of the 
coats, the dispersive and refractive powers of the 
hmnours, the functions of the retina. Comparing 
the lens modelled by OT^amc life, with the lens 
formed by art, and ex^Ximva^ ^^ksn ^^ ^^xiaS. 
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angle conveys to the mind the idea of size, he 
described those inventions, by which, as he de- 
clared to his contemporaries, we may be enabled 
to read the smallest letter at an otherwise in- 
credible distance, and to number the grains of 
sand : to behold the most minute object expanded 
into portentous magnitude, the moon and the 
planets brought down from heaven. 

" And how," — said Marco, — *' have you at- 
tained this wondrous knowledge which you pos- 
sess V — 

" Whatever I have learnt, unworthy as it may" 
be of the name of knowledge, has been acquired 
by avoiding the causes of error, the idols by which 
man is so speciously deluded. — Submission to 
undue authority is one commanding idol. We 
talk of the independence of the human mind ; but . 
man loves to grovel before any intellectual autho- 
rity, except that which is grounded upon obedience 
to the Almighty will.'' 

" Let any teacher arise ; and listening multi- 
tudes will crowd around his chair, provided he 
does not appeal to Holy Writ. Announce posi- 
tions utterly unintelligible to the hamaAi \fiL\sA^ 
and they are acknowledged im^\vi\\\:^ ^ '^^ ^"^^^ 
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pounded as the doetrines of human intellect and 
the results of human reasMi. It is iroe diat man 
frequently resists one tyrant : but, if he releases 
himself, he only surrenders himself instantly to a 
new thraldom : it is only to place his neck again 
beneath another yoke. — ^Every ydi^e is light to 
him excepting that of his Redeemer."^ 

^^ Another great cause of error, and closely allied 
to the former, is a cowardly subscription to popular 
opinion. — All writers, all philosophers, all rea- 
soners, confess in theory, that the wise are few, the 
foolish infinite in number. But when it ccnnes to 
the actual tug and warfare of daily life, their 
courage fails : and the Sage will shrink from the 
censure, still more from the ridicule of the united 
Toices of those, whom, singly, he will contemn 
and despise.'' 

'^ No less delusive are the inveterate restraints 
of usage, a slavish conformity to the customs, and 
still more to the fashions of the world : the fear 
of doing or saying, nay, even of thmking, any one 
thing which the world^ dislikes, the pigmy bonds 
which tie down the giant to the earth, counteract^ 
iag bis energies, and subjugating his powers.'" 
Lastly, would 1 if\a«i^ \Iicift, eft\i^^^ikssjkSia\» ^ 



a 
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ignorance hj the ostentation of &ke knowledge : 
sjmbola accepted for realities, words substituted 
for ideas, conventional fallacies honoured as self- 
evident truths. A mutual concession maintain- 
ing the system of mutual adulation. Each 
flattering and flattered in his turn. The deceived 
tacitly conniving with the deceiver, in order to 
avoid being roused to a sense of the real deficiency 
under which he labours, or to have his proud self- 
confidence dispelled.^^ 

" But you appeal to experiment,'' — said Marco, 
— '^ as the dispeller of falsehood and the test of 
truth;' 

" Certainly, so far as relates to all the varied 
phcBnomena of nature, the appearances, constant 
and unvarying to our senses, which in our pre- 
sent state of being have, as towards us, a substan- 
tive existence : but, in the only real and intrinsic 
meaning of the term, truth is not in anywise 
thereby to be attained. All real philosophy 
radiates from the knowledge of God, One science 
rules and governs all others, the knowledge of the 
Word of the Lord. There is only one road to 
salvation. Nor should the human in.teUe<it «^<aL 
be exerted in the pursuit of seieiwie, wiiXj^a ow^is^^ 
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full and entire convicti<m, that in all things, reascHi 
IB to be humbled before that Revelatioii which has 
been vouchsafed to mankind.** 

" But,*" — replied Marco, — '*' are not yoa qieakiiig 
most strangely in contradiction with joorself^ an- 
nulling the very doctrines which yon so recently 
proclaimed, when in that mooldering flesh yoa 
sought and saw proofs of eternal foreknowledge 
and boundless wisdom V 

" Unquestionably,*" — answered Bacon, — '' those 
proofs are there to be found, because. His over- 
ruling and active Providence being previously ac- 
knowledged, the inspired Psaknist teaches us how 
to derive instruction from the manifestations of 
God'^s design and power. — So far is most right: 
we obey the light which descends to us. But if, 
discarding the knowledge given to us by the Holy 
Spirit, we were from a contemplation of these 
manifestations, to endeavour by our our strength to 
rise upwards, and to deduce by human arguments 
the existence of that design and power, we should 
be forming for ourselves a system of physical or 
" natural theology,'' the most imperfect and dis- 
couraging creed which the will-worship of the 
human mind can possibly compose. 
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" Could we view this globe as it came from the 
hands of the Creator, when everything which He 
made was very good, we should have everywhere 
around us not only the evidence, but also the effects 
of his unbounded beneficence. But the earth on 
which man is placed is no longer as it was framed : it 
has been cursed for our sin. In every portion of 
our physical and mental creation, in the soil upon 
which we tread, the body in which we live, the 
thoughts and actions of the soul, we are pierced by 
the thorns and thistles, and taste the sorrows of the 
death which by our rebellion we have incurred. — 
No human reasoning can account for the presence 
of evil: no human argument can reconcile the 
existence of evil to a system of beneficence. — 
Nothing whatever but the unqualified acceptance 
of the whole Word of God, the whole scheme of 
redemption, as declared in and by that Word, can 
give us any comfort or confidence in God'^s mercy, 
or account for such an inscrutable mystery. 

" Be assured, that if, rejecting the Scriptures, 
or rejecting any part of them, and endeavouring 
to supply the place of God^s Holy Word by 
the arguments which human intellect suggests, 
you are ever seduced into the presumption of 



i 
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attempting to explain away the positive and 
certain existence of evil in this scene of being, 
you will find it quite impossible to give a con- 
sistent answer to the errors of the disciples d 
Manes. — ^Read their history; it is full of awful 
warnings. Yielding to the legitimate deductions 
from * science, falsely so called,' and once swerving 
from the truth, they were led onwards, until they 
adopted the miserable belief, that the universe was 
shaped out of eternal, self-existing matter, by a 
mighty and incomprehensible, yet limited and 
malevolent power.*" 

" Such is the creed,**" — said Marco, — *' of the 
Heretics of the South, the Albigenses, so many 
thousands of whom have perished by the swcnrd, 
or have withered in agony in the slow flames of 
the smoking pile, or are at this moment suffering 
the protracted torments of living death, inomured 
between the four walls of the cell, where, when 
the spirit has departed, the body decays in its 
dungeon tomb.**** 

" The same,^ — replied Bacon ; — " ineffably 
wicked as this persecution may be ; and the 
izeaviest load of guilt is incurred by their merci- 
leas persecutors, — ^we musV* xlo\» ^q^ \^^ ^xVj W 
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their offerings to induce rusi to defend their errors. 
The Albigenses hold that the abundanoe of evil 
raging in this world in such infinitely varied 
forms, — ^pain, famine, and disease, — ^is totally inccm- 
sistent with the idea of an all-wise and beneficeoii 
Creator. — How, for instance, would you, if tutored 
by the teacher of a natural theology, reply to one 
cf their most popular arguments, drawn from the 
perpetual and cruel war&re of the various tribes 
of the brute creation, and of the miseries which 
they inflict upon each other, in wltat these mis- 
guided men style the vast charnel-house of ihe 
world? — Why, ask they, is the innocent sheep 
surrendered to the jaws of the ravening wolf 1 — 
Why, is the envenomed fang of the viper given as 
the means of producing a painful death V 

Marco spoke out most readily. — " Contrivance 
proves design, and the predonodnant tendency of 
the contrivance indicates die disposition. Evil no 
doubt exists, but it is never liie direct object of 
co uU ' Av anc e , Conffiider fmly liow tho earth te^as 
with a Buperabundaaee of snimal life. Perhaps 
there is no species of terrestrial animal whatever 
which lyould not overrun the earth, if it were 
permitted to multiply in perfect Ba!L^\.^ • KX.X'^asis.^ 



if anj §in^ q:*e^e? wer^ kft t.> tfeir mtunl in- 
creaMr withwit distTirl«n<ie *:«• pescain. ihe fcod of 
oftber «pcd€s woold be extiosreJ br their mainte- 
nanee. — Destmcdofi must alwavs Mionr super- 
aban^iKe.** — 

** And TOUT opponent would destroy toot argo- 
ment br vour Ust word. He woold a^ too. How 
can Ton reconcile the pennisa<Hi of sapembmi- 
dance with the dictates of infinite wisdom f — Yon 
gpeak entirely as man speaks ocmceming the acts 
of man. — Yon address yonr argument to hnman 
reason, — and human reason will answer, that it 
would hare been perfectly practicable so to regulate 
the finitfhlness of the animal, and the produc- 
tiveness of the ground, that all might have fed 
and been satisfied: and that the whole of the 
machinery of devastation and destruction might 
have been avoided. Natural theology descants 
upon the impress of wisdom and power exhibited 
in the created world. But the natural TheoIo<nan 
wholly refuses to read the indelible characters in 
which the punishment inflicted for disobedience 
against God is written on this mundane globe. 

" Argue with as much subtlety as you can, you 
will find that you never can refute the objections 
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of your adversary, excepting by a simple appeal 
to the Bible, revealing to us that the earth was 
cursed for man'^s sake. Natural theology teaches 
us nothing of the promise of salvation ; and 
nothing but the mystery of redemption can coun- 
tervail the mystery of sin. Recollect the extent 
of the argument which a professor of ' natural 
theology' is compelled to take. His inductions 
must be entirely based upon matters cognizable 
by sense. He seeks only to influence through 
the understanding. Let him be tempted into a 
disputation with an unbelieving opponent, accus- 
tomed, in any degree, to the exercise of thought ; 
and in what position will he stand ? — If he finds 
one permitted evil, which could have been 
avoided : one difficulty connected with the exist- 
ence of evil, which he cannot solve : one doubt 
suggested by the prevalence of evil which he 
cannot remove: he will be driven to the pinch 
of conceding the whole effect of the reply, — 
that ' creation might have been produced by a 
being whose views rested upon misery.' What 
can result from such dubious disputations except 
the greatest danger to the soul ? Why should we 
court the attacks of the enemy? — Temptations 
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enough will always arise within ns. And tl» 
natural Theologian, casting away -Ae armour 
which would render him invulnerahle, grasps the 
broken spear, and braces the pierced dbield, and 
rushes upon his Adversary. Consider the state 
of the man of liie most cultivated intellect, nay, 
of the best intentions, who, in any degree, sdloys 
his foith by a theology inevitably c(»iducting to 
such baneful fallacies ; and compare it with the 
perfect peace of him, who, ^ becoming a fod that 
ho may be wise,' strives not to create a religi<m 
based upon intellect, but simply answers, — ^ My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, «aitli the Lord.** '' 

Marco replied, — " Yet I must recur again to 
your own precepts, when you exhorted me to view 
the fearful and wonderful conformation of the body 
as evidencing, according to Scripture, llie power of 
the Almighty .'' 

" Yes,'' — said Baeon, — " bat the Psaimiat does 
not rest in vagme contemplation of tiie Deity« 
He desires yon to dread the Tengeaace of the 
Lord, and to implore his mercy. He teaches 
you, that the Gk)d, who made the heart, is the God 
who knows the heart« He ccmipels ns to acknov- 
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ledge that the body was shapen in iniquity and 
conceived in sin. Had I contemplated this mortal 
frame as a natural theologian, I could not have pro- 
•ceeded beyond the proof that the body was orga- 
nized by a designing and disposing Intelligence, — 
and what does religion gain by such a proof J — 
Was there ever any human creature in his right 
4eienses by whom that position was denied i Natural 
theology spends its force in refuting tenets which 
no one holds, in assailing an enemy who does not 
€xist, an absolute Atheist : and evades, at the same 
time, every consideratifm which is distasteful to our 
natural conceit and pride.^^ 

'^ If you ask the natural the<dogian why the body 
was rendered accessible to pain and amenable to dis- 
ease, he would be reduced to such futile inanities 
as to tell you that pain is a salutary provision, 
inasmuch as it teaches vigilance and caution, and 
gives notice of dangers ; and that mortal diseases 
are intended to tire ns out, and thus reconcile us 
to death. But why, may the sceptic inquire, could 
not pleasure convey the same association to the 
mind? What reason can we give for the intro- 
duction of death into the world? — Unless we ac- 
knowledge that our disobedience rendered us justly 
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liable to the condemnation of death, we shall only 
be taken in our craftiness, and our contemplations 
will lead us, not to wisdom but to destruction."^ 

Marco would not yield. — " And what,'' — said he, 
" if we ascend in contemplation beyond this earth, 
and seek our ' Natural Theology' in the radiant 
spheres ? — Surely the habit of contemplating God 
through the wonders of the external world, and its 
adaptation to the wants of man, is not only com- 
patible with firm religious belief, but with the 
highest devotional feeling. Are we not told by 
the Psalmist * that the Heavens declare the glory of 
*God, and the firmament showeth his handy work.' " 

" Dismiss me from your thoughts, Marco," — ^re- 
plied Bacon. — " Instead of the Friar in his Study, 
discoursing with a friend, imagine yourself in the 
neighbouring Church of St. Mary the Virgin. 
Suppose you have before you a Preacher addressing 
this University of Oxford, in an age when, by the 
permission of Providence, those sciences which I 
now recommend, shall be pursued with intoxicat- 
ing vigour : when the Handmaid, instead of waiting 
with humility for the commands of her Mistress, 
shall rudely endeavour to usurp her authority. 
Consider this PreadiieT a^ ou^^ ^\xo^ Tve^^x Vst^v 
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ting the prerogative derived from his high and 
Bacred commission as a member of the Aposto- 
lical Hierarchy, is equally preserved from the 
delusions of spiritual pride, and the chill of worldly 
wisdom, and he might answer arguments like yours 
in the following words : — 

" ' The heavens do declare the glory of God, but 

* not his will ; they are all-perfect, all-harmonious ; 

* but that brightness and excellence which they 

* exhibit in their own creation, and the divine 

* benevolence therein seen, are of little moment 
^ to fallen man. Religion is something relative to 
^ us, a system of commands and promises from God 

* towards us. — But how will the sun, and moon, 

* and stars, teach us our duty ? How vdU they 
^ speak to sinners i They do not speak to sinners 

* at all. They were created before Adam fell. 
' We see nothing therein of God's wrath, of which 
^ the conscience of a sinner loudly speaks. So 

* that there cannot be a more dangerous, though a 

* common device of Satan, than to carry us off 

* from our secret thoughts, to make us forget our 

* own hearts, which tell us of a God of justice and 

* holiness, and to fix our attention merely on tha 

* Ood who made the heaveiia \ ^^xo Sa. ^^ix ^^ 
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^ indeed, bat not God manifested to us aniKn, 
^ but a« he shines forth to his angels^ and to his 
^ elect hereafter. When a man has ao &r de- 
*" ceived himself as to tmst his deaiinj to irluct 
^ the heavens tell him of it, instead of eoniailting 
^ and obeying his conscience, he miamterprets and 



^ perverts the whole tenonr of 

^' Such might be the sentiments of the P^readber 
whom yoa may picture to youiadf as living in 
after-ages, and h^^y will this ovr comtry be, i^ 
the error prevailing, so iaithfhl a minister aluiald 



arise. 
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Yet,'' — replied Maieo, — " one word meie. 
Methinks your visionary teacher goes Hmck too 
&r. I am not eonvineed that the argninents 
which you ascribe to him disprove tl^ position 
that a ' natural theology' is a wholesMne exercise 
of the understanding : whieb^ admitted ii be in- 
competent to sustain the hopes of man, may ad- 
vance him in piety, and remove obstadea to beBef. 
Nay, I wiU not recede iroai the aasertioni, that the 
ceady iihdueticwft of natural reHgioa may being 
convietiions of the greatest znotal worth, — at 
momenta too when proofe of a differcHt nature 
would be denied all access to the mifid." 
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^^ The dealings of Providence with the hearts of 
men axie inacrutahle,^ — ^was the replj of Bacon. — 
^^ Bat the least invidiouB mode of judging of the 
gMieral tendency of any system is, to consider the 
fruits which it has produced.^ 

Unquestionably,'' — ssud Marco. 
Then,'' — ^replied Bacon, — ^ your test of die 
tendency of ^ natural dieology' may be found at 
onoe in the conduct of a Simon de Montfort, 
bathing in the blood of the slaughtered citizens of 
B^jeLr^ : or the Legate exulting, whilst the inhar 
bitants of Minerbe, consuming at the staice, are 
offered as a grateful holocaust." 

Marco looked at the Friar with strange per- 
plexity. " What can you mean ! — Do I under^ 
Btand y(m rightly! or do you misoziderstand mef 
— You are portrayiBg the savaj^ pecaecutors, 
whilst the Albigenses whom they assail, exhibit 
patience, charity, and forbearmnoe." 

" You are judging by the first impression," — 
replied the Friar, — ^^ but, pause. — Examine the 
diaracters of those so strongly contrasted parties. 
Search out die instigating cause of their errors. 
Opposed as they seem in conduct, they are both 
equally under the influence of the great source of 
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deceit to the unstable, the unwaij, and the hike- 
warm : for what is called * Xatnral Theologj is 
no other than one of the jdiaaes assumed bj the 
religion of the world. Let me continue my antici- 
pation of the Preacher, who may be heard in this 
seat of learning, when centuries shall have rolled 
away. G)ntemplating the period in which we 
have lived : reviewing in the pages of history the 
acts of men by whom the Cross of the Redeemer 
has been rendered the symbol, not of love, but of 
fell destruction ; we may imagine him deserilHBg 
our sins and errors in the following guise. — -^ The 
^ adversary of mankind devised a new Idi^ to 
^ be adopted by the world as the true Christ, and 
^ it remained in the Temple of God for numy a 
^ year. The age was rude and fierce. Satan took 
*' the darker side of the Gospel, its awful mysterhp 

* ousness, its fearful glory, its sovereign, inflexible 

* justice, and here his picture of the truth ended, 
^ God is a consuming fire, so declares the text, 

* and we know it. But we ought to know more, 
^ that God is love also, but Satan did not add this 
' to his religion, which became one of fear. The 

* religion of the world waa theu a fearful religion. 

^ iSuperstitiona abound^ «iA ctu^^Ksa^ *&^^ wO^^ 
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^ firmness, the graceful austerity of the true Chris- 

* tian were superseded by forbidding spectres, 

* harsh of eye, and haughty of brow, and these 
^ became the patterns or the tyrants of a beguiled 

* people.' 

" Such were our fathers and grandfathers, tho 
Leaders of the Crusades. Our world is one priding 
itself upon warlike spirit, upon zealous adventure, 
upon profuse bounty and largesse. Qualities like 
these which bear a delusive resemblance to Chris- 
tian graces, are perhaps the most insidious of 
worldly sins ; they take you unawares. Without 
any open opposition to the Gospel, their sup- 
porters, slaves of the powers of the world, pick 
and cull so many of the doctrines of the Bible, as, 
when considered singly, can be wrested to afford a 
fancied support to ambition, ferocity, and revenge ; 
and the crimes which Christianity condemns are 
joyfully perpetrated in the name of the Gospel. 

" Another age may be characterised by tenden- 
cies, in which the lusts of the heart assume a 
totally different disguise. Natural Theology or 
the Religion of the World will amalgamate with 
the cultivation of taste and the progress of re&y^ 
ment. And the prevailing Q\xax^A\*^T ^Wisscaasa. 
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tociety will be a murenal ^^^robadoo of moBrkj 
and ddicaej of thou^t. Outward praprietj iss 
accepted in place of inward puritjr. Profligacj, if 
depriTed of half its growmewi, will be refneaenied 
as losing all its deformity. Our rebuive dotes, tbe 
works which are the ^oofe and frnits of £ulli, will 
be enjoined, not becaaae thejr are to be practifled in 
obedience to the commands of God, from when 
behests alone they derire their character of Tirtaes, 
and by whose grace alone they can be effieiendy 
performed, but as possessing an inherent merit. 
Morality will be inculcated, not as resulting fiem 
the direction and control of our inclinations, at- 
testing our love towards a God of holiness and 
justice : but merely for its utility, as a habit con- 
ducive to the happiness of man, the good of the 
individual, ^ad the welfare of human society ; thus 
rendering each individual the arbiter of his own 
conscience, a judge in his own cause. 

^^ Luxuriating in the pleasures of literature, and 
the products of science, the human mind, reducing 
all things to a human standard, will render the 
human intellect its idol. In such a state of 
things^ the religion of the world will be meta- 
ZQorphosed into ^ iiat\xtai.\5cLecAo^i; ^^ ^ \!Lws^a\aiw 
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ChriBtiaiiity, difibring from natural theology only 
by its name. In this our age of fear, has the 
religion of the world arrayed its qmrioos zeal in 
the garb of knighthood, and invested it with the 
qilendour of feudidity and chiyafary* So in the 
lutnTB age of arts and sdfincee, the i^li^of the 
world assumes the chaste aspect of litecatoie and 
philosophy. Every dedarationofOod is examined 
by the measure of ora- finite understanding. 
Rationalism is substituted for feith, and jnst so 
much of religion retained, as the mind of nun can 
comprehend, and the natural heart approve. 

** Whilst the gentle gale breathes sweetly, and 
the bright sun shines, none of the monsters 
of the de^ will rise to view. So long as the 
shadows of Christian virtue continue the world's 
favourites, this religion of the world will retain 
its specious character of decorum and amiability^ 
but no longer. — Let sensuality command profit or 
applause, the gifted poet becomes tibe willing 
pander to the lowest appetites cf human nature. 
— Is the established order of civil subjection con- 
demned by the opinion of the world ! The phi- 
losopher will serenely assist in delivervwj^ \S3^ is^ 
slaughter, those who refuse \» yyvxv \Jaa x^s5»s» ^ 
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anarchy. — Is the Cathedral or Cloister stigmatised 
by the opinion of the world, as the stronghold 
of superstition! and the advocates of civilisatioa 
deliver the priest and recluse to the sword, with as 
much exultation as the Inquisition now immolates 
the heretic. — And, if any form of faith is deemed 
to impede the amelioration of the human race, 
projected by the philosophical theorist, the crime 
of conscientiously adhering to religious belief, will 
be visited with all the insatiate ferocity of the 
Crusade.'' 

^^ Assuredly these extreme consequences will 
not follow in every case. — The advocates of ' natu- 
ral theology' will be often unconsciously aided and 
exalted by a better spirit. — Some will carelessly 
admit this system in words, but never allow it to 
influence their thoughts. — Some will assent to its 
positions for the purpose of avoiding offence, mis« 
takenly extending the duty of forbearance from un-* 
charitable zeal, into the permission of conniving at 
incontestable error. — Some, lastly, may instruct 
their disciples to search for the attributes of the 
Deity in the visible creation, fully declaring, 
at the same time^ the absolute necessity of a 
better guide. — ^Yet, m V\.a 'V^^^'^ ^^^ ^coai^ ^\sr 
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lightened stage, natural theology will always tendt 
doM^nwards, and exert a most unsalutary influence. 
The guardians of truth will be cajoled to surrender 
the integrity of the sacred volume : and to accept 
the sophistries of earthly wisdom as an adequate 
compromise. It will prompt them to prophesy 
smooth things, in order to purchase a hollow truco 
from those who despise the law of the Lord. It, 
will never suggest any dependable principle of seltr 
restraint, any enduring sense of goodwill towards 
men, or any abiding determination to uphold the 
glory of Qrod on high. It offers no example, de- 
nounces no threats, promises no rewards/^ 

'* Natural theology is entirely founded upon 
vain curiosity and profitless speculations concern- 
ing the intentions of God. Revelation conmiands 
us to submit implicitly to his will as an in- 
scrutable mystery. — The more the empire of 
man is extended over nature, the more should we 
endeavour to diminish the temptations inducing 
him to live by sight and not by faith : and thus 
withdrawing his dependence upon the Lord of 
Spirits, and substituting his earthly idol for the 
Father of Heaven.'' 

" Buty "— «aid Marco, — ^^ 4o 70U wo\. ^^^» ^iSSa. 
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nngular mconsistcncj m thus expatiating upon the 
evils resniting from seience : and yet, hj example 
and precept, advocating its cnltivation f* 

^ It is you who are not attentive, and who give 
to my words a meaning wholly alien to tkeir im- 
port. I am perfectly consistent,'^ — ^rejdied Baooe, 
— ^ I merely place the hnman inteUect in doe 
subjection to Him from whom all good gifts and 
all perfect gifts are alime obtained. Man may pas 
the torch of science from hand to hand : bnt he 
must always recollect that the light is darted from 
above ; he cannot steal the saored fire ; he can re* 
ceive nothing except it be given from Heaven.^ 

^' An true knowledge is, in its degree, revelation. 
I speak the word neither lightly nor unadvisedly; 
but with a carefril hope that I dtall not be mis- 
construed. All created things are equally beneath 
the appointment of God's overruling power. The 
living soul was breathed into us by the Lord of 
Hosts : and He who gave us our intellectual being, 
directs its iterations at His will, and in con- 
formity to the scheme which operates during all 
eternity. There is no medium whatever between 
the admission of that particular providence whidi 
applies itself to every atom of matter arud to every 
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en^gy of spirit, and the total rebellion against 
the Divine supremacy.*" 

" Carried to such an extent^""* — said Marco,-^ 
^^ does not this doctrine render man a mere machine, 
the passive instrument of unyielding destiny I K 
we thus deprive man of all power of judgment 
does he not cease to be responsible V 

Bacon paused, and then spoke. — '' Could you 
suppose,*" — said he, — " that I was unprepaured for 
this difficulty I It is one &&m which we never can 
escape. Fully do I admit that it is utterly im- 
possible for human intellect to comprehend how 
the uncontrolled free will of man, the power of 
judgment of right and wrong, the liberty ^of 
action whereby we are rendered responsible and 
accountable beings, can be coexistent with that 
foreknowledge which belongs inseparably to the 
Sovereign and Creator of the universe. Yet we 
all admit, without argument, a doctrine which no 
argument can embrace. It is a mystery of which 
we are sensible, in every moment of our lives. 
Every human being is coerced to feel, that, whilst 
he possesses the unfettered power of choosing his 
own path, he never does choose any path, excepting 
that by and throughi which God woika the fulfil- 
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ment of his decrees; and that thongh man is 
bound to use all means appointed for good, whether 
physical or moral : nay, that it is sinfully tempt- 
ing God to abstain from them, yet that none can 
or will succeed, except by the permission of the 
Almighty.'' 

*' With respect to the peculiar application of 
this doctrine to the subject upon which we are 
now conversing, the control and direction of human 
knowledge, I would ask you whether you admit 
that such a dominion as that possessed by the 
Romans was otherwise raised up than by the 
Divine hand ?*" 

" It were worse than heathenism to deny the 
truth, to which the conscience of the Gentile bore 
a willing, a joyful testimony. Never did Pagan 
Kome refuse to confess, that the fortunes of the 
Republic were to be ascribed to the protection of 
the tutelary Deity."" 

" And by what secondary and human means,'" 
—said the Friar, — " do you suppose that their 
conquests were accomplished V* 

" Amongst the most prominent causes," — said 
Marco, — '' I should place the excellence of their 
military discipline, their proficiency in the use of 
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arms, the dexterous vigour with which the Koman 
soldier urged the thrust of his keenly-pointed 
glaive. If they invaded a foreign land, the Roman 
camp was surrounded by those ramparts which 
yet, even in this remote island, testify the science 
of an Agricola, and the unwearied diligence of 
his legions. — Whether in attack or defence, how 
assiduous was the skill of the Romans, displayed 
in the mechanism of the machines employed 
by them in beleaguering town and tower. The 
balista hurling the rock through the air; the 
catapult sending forth the mighty shaft ! — In all 
these arts of war, we see the elements of the 
power which enabled them to lord it over the 
subject world.*" — 

" Supposing the art of metallurgy had not been 
known, could the Romans have acquired their 
universal Empire f — 

" Surely not. The unaided strength of man 
could never enable him to create such a military 
power as would sustain the sovereignty. Unclothed 
in armour, destitute of shield, sword, or spear, the 
individual strength of the naked Savage might 
have qualified him to gain the mastery over his 
inunediate adversary ; but he never could have so 
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learned to combme his strength as to produce the 
marahalled hoet, whidi is indispeiisaiUe for main- 
taining an extensire dominioa.'^ 

" And thns,*" — said Bacon, — ^" yon arrive at 
once at the eonelnaon, that the Great Mcmarchj, 
foredoomed to be the toming-point in the destinies 
of human kind, was founded by the science of the 
first cunning wcnrker in metals, to whom the know- 
ledge of smelting the dull ore was revealed. — Do 
you really give credence to the prophecies of Holy 
Writ! — Are you really a believer, admitting the 
prencience, which when the Seven Hills were 
covered with tangled forests, saw the naticm of 
fierce countenance, and beheld the Eagle raised 
against the walls of Jerusalem ? — You are : — and 
how can you then at the same time deny that the 
same prescience operated with equal force, when 
the first Artificer in Brass and Iron was taught 
the lesson through which alone the Romans were 
to subdue the vassal nations? The designs of 
God are not partial and successively developed, 
but perfect in all eternity. Like himself they 
constitute a unity. You cannot strike out any 
one link of the golden chain connecting earth and 
heaven. 
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^' Intellect advances in man as it pleases his 
Creator. Little can .be hazarded by conjecture, 
even when we reason upon constantly recurring 
probabilities, respecting the capabilities of im- 
provement in any branch of human knowledge or 
science. But in nowise can the march of intellect 
be directed by any sovereignty of the human will. 
Accidents which no human being could foresee, 
opportunities which no human power could create, 
contingencies which no human ingenuity could 
arrange, have ever led, and will always lead, to 
the inventions and discoveries marking the pro- 
gress of the generations of Adam. The concep- 
ti(ms destined to influence the whole frame and 
substance of human society, are merely a cloud of 
witnesses bearing the clearest testimony that all 
the powers of the human mind are under the per- 
petual guidance of Him, who is about us in all 
our ways.'' 

" Yet these truths do not in any manner check 
us in our attempts to obtain intellectual improve- 
ment ;— on the contrary, they stimulate and spur 
diligence. They afford the most lasting encou- 
ragement, because they teach us to rely ii^<iw 
everlasting strength. — Employ to XJcl^ \A,TftSi'^\» ^ 
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thy Jibilitj the gifts which God bestows: use 
them in gladness and confidence. Tokens of His 
free grace, from Him they receive their ^Bcacy 
and their power. — Sow thy seed boldly with an 
unsparing hand, but humbly ask of Him the 
increase. Repine not if the harvest be delayed : it 
may not come to maturity until the bones of the 
husbandman are decaying in ihe grave ; but, if the 
produce be granted, tlien bring before the Lord the 
fruits which, from His bounty, thou hast received.^ 

'' Labour in the cause of science, strive to dif- 
fuse human learning, not as if our faculties were 
bestowed upon us merely for our own pleasure or 
pride, but with the humble hope of being enabled 
to act as faithful stewards, in the due employment 
of the talents received by human kind for the ser- 
vice and glory of God. — Failing to do so, our 
knowledge, however specious its pretensions, how- 
ever noble its aspect, however graceful its form, 
will be defeated in all its objects ; and draw down 
upon the unprofitable servants who have perverted 
the good gifts of the Almighty, the inevitable re- 
tribution of misery, destruction, and despair.'^ 
• • • « • 

Every review of lii^ 'jio^^^a ^'l ^^ >Maswwi 
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race, affords the most clear and cogent exposition 
of the truth, that " the history of inventions,'' can 
only be considered as exemplifying the particular 
providences and permissive dispensations by which 
the whole universe is ruled. Yet this acknow- 
ledgment of God's active power is not in accord- 
ance to prevailing opinions : and those who pro- 
pound the doctrine are almost sure to be encoun- 
tered by the trite Horatian maxim that the Deity 
is not to intervene unless the knot be wprthy of 
the Deity. 

It might not be unimportant in the study of 
ethics, to consider how much harm has been done 
by popular adages and common-places: — how much 
selfishness may have been strengthened by the 
proverb: how many a falsity, sanctioned by 
the current stamp of a familiar quotation, may 
have .been received as unquestionable truth and 
sound wisdom. — In this instance, however, the 
Heathen at least is guiltless of the false lesson 
which his lines have been made to convey. A nd 
it is really difficult to understand how the instruc- 
tion, not inappositely or unreasonably imparted to 
the dramatic poet, could ever be applied, even by 
the mere nominal believer m Tev^'a.>^vav>L., \si "^^ 

"l ^ "^ 
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highest destinies of mankind. — How can we utter 
such a thought ? — We repeat amongst the holiest 
of truths, that the sparrow falls not to the ground 
without the decree of the Almighty ; and do we 
suppose at the same time, that there can be a 
single incident in the immutable system of causa- 
tion, independent of His eternal will i 

It may appear strange, that, whilst few can be 
found sufficiently irreverent to deny openly before 
men that the temporal affairs of the world are under 
the direct guidance of God, and that empires rise and 
fall by His behest : still fewer are sufficiently bold 
to confess before men, that the empire of mind is 
equally under His control. — But is it not the same 
" God blessed for ever and ever," who " removeth 
kings, and setteth up kings," and who ''giveth 
wisdom to the wise, and knowledge to them that 
know understanding." Are those whom He per- 
mits to become the intellectual rulers of mankind 
independent of Him, who, from his throne, be- 
holds all the dwellers upon earth ? If we incul- 
cate the pursuit of science and literature, upon the 
assumption that the powers of natural reason are 
independent of religious light, we virtually deny 
the jsupreniacy of ProVvOievvc^. 
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This error — so injurious in its practical conse- 
quences — is occasioned, in great measure, by our 
constant habit of considering the history of the 
religious teaching of the mind, as not merely 
separable, but in fact separated, from its in- 
tellectual instruction, whilst if we admit the 
one, we shall find that the other is, in fact, iden- 
tical. — Let us simply consider the application and 
tendency of the art of writing, the only means of 
cultivating knowledge, whether precise or specula- 
tive. Writing is the corner-stone of the fabric 
upon which the whole structure of inductive 
science depends. I will* not ask when or how 
this art became known to man, nor propound the 
suggestion, plausible, if not conclusive, that all 
alphabetical characters, however apparently varied, 
result only from the modifications of one type. 
But, waiving these inquiries, we possess the most 
certain and indisputable evidence, that in the 
order prescribed by Providence with respect to 
fallen man, the means destined for the preservation 
of divine truth and for the progress of human 
knowledge, have been inseparably conjoined. 

Had this art of speaking to the eye been con.- 
eealed from man, had letters noV. \i^«iv V\NSs^^r5N.-v 
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the Bible could not have existed. Had not the 
writing of God been graven upon the Tables, His 
commandments, even under the theocracy of Israel, 
could only have been preserved authentically by a 
perpetual miracle. The absence of written cha- 
racters would have necessitated a constant eflftision 
of the Holy Spirit for the transmission of divine 
truths. Had not writing been imparted to us, then 
all doctrine must have been oral and traditionary : 
and, writing being absent, how could religious 
knowledge have been defended against alteration 
and corruption ? God''s word could not have been 
intrusted to the natural and unaided memory of 
man ; either our faculties must have been totally 
altered, for the preservation of the lessons of sal- 
vation, or it would have been indispensable that 
an unbroken succession of inspired Preachers 
should have been raised up, from time to time, 
from generation to generation, and from age to 
age. Prophet must have been the disciple of 
Prophet; Apostle the immediate forerunner of 
Apostle. — When tempted, we could not have an- 
swered, "It is written ;'' when seeking comfort, 
we could not have been told, " It is written."*" — 
Holy Scripture cou\4 iiQ\,\va»N^\i^^\!L ^^w \^t ^ms 
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instruction : and the whole scheme of revelation 
must have been totally changed. 

In the cultivation of the human intellect, the first 
lesson is thus sent forth from the Holy of Holies. 
The whole rich banquet of human knowledge is 
composed of the crumbs which have fallen from the 
table of the Lord. All the records and memorials 
of literature and science are secondary and deriva- 
tive : and exist merely because it pleased God that 
we should continue to learn His will from the 
Divine Volume, after the bodily presence of the 
Teachers who declared His truths had been with- 
drawn : and, pursuing the question onwards, we 
shall still find that the further improvement of in- 
tellect proceeds from a source above human control. 

Consult the annals of human intellect in every 
branch and gradation, and they will afibrd the 
testimony, not of its own strength, but of its 
weakness, unless when raised up by influences 
wholly beyond the sphere of human power.— Is it 
possible by any artificial treatment of the mind to 
make a true poet ? Experience has fully convinced 
us that neither example nor education, neither the 
refinements of civilized life, nor the energetic rude- 
Dess of the nomade, can o? tlaema^N^^Xi^'^Xssw '^^ 
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talent. — Who ever doubted but that the Poet 
must be born i 

If we view the whole laureated band of real 
poets who have existed since the beginning of the 
annals of civilization, how very small is the un- 
filled Vessel in which, as they float down the stream 
of time, all those who deserve that name have, as 
yet, embarked. The predicate of the true poet 
is equally true with respect to all the other creative 
talents imparted to the human intellect. Their 
possessors cannot be made, they must be born. 
Man cannot cause their developement. — Perhaps, 
even more rare than true poetical power is ma- 
thematical talent, in that its highest excellence, 
resulting from the union of consmnmate subtlety 
of thought and patient labour. — Still more rare, is 
'' the genius which divines the general laws of 
" nature, the reasoner who, for the first time, 
^' seizes the principle which connects phenomena 
^' before unexplained, and thus adds another ori- 
" ginal truth to our knowledge of the universe.'''* 

Reckon the possessors of these talents as they 
appear in the whole history of our species, how 
scanty is their number. How remote are the 
periods in which those men have been raised up 
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hj whom any material step in general knowledge 
has been gained. Such an acquisition is reserved 
alone for those who have been gifted with a clear- 
ness of ideas, wholly withheld from the average 
scale of human intellect, and who have been enabled 
to apply these ideas vigorously and distinctly to 
ascertained facts and exact observations. And 
unless these men are called forth by providential 
destiny, — ^for no normal process, no activity of 
thought, no external circumstances, can form such 
characters, — the process of intellect by which facts 
become science, is wholly unknown. 

No preconceived study, no cultivation of the 
intellect, ever has forced the production of the 
qualities of the mind thus constituting the great 
discoverers of abstract truths. — Equally indepen- 
dent also of study, or the coercion of human 
direction, are those peculiar external and internal 
incidents concurring in the formation of the prac- 
tical inventor, unfolding to him the application 
of those powers of material nature which have 
produced such wondrous changes in the whole 
condition of human kind, discoveries altering the 
physical condition of man, and affording the in- 
struments whereby his intellectual progress is 
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effected, and the vehicles in and by which the 
mind proceeds. No mode of reasoning can point 
out the cause, why the Roman, viewing the iimect 
magnified through the globular crystal, and the 
landscape diminished in the concave gem, should 
have failed to discover the microscope and the 
telescope. The attractive virtue, and the polarity 
of the magnet, might have been equally revealed, 
or equally concealed. — The whole theory of the 
steam-engine, every contrivance or machine, de- 
pending upon the elasticity of the air or the 
vaporization of the fluid, came within the grasp 
of the philosopher of Alexandria, and of those by 
whom his works were possessed in a later age. 

Can the annals of technological history afford 
satisfactory proofs that any one of the great phy- 
sical inventions which really constitute eras in the 
history of intellectual or social civilisation, has 
been produced by the strict analogical inductions 
of reasoning? — Once opened, the mine has been 
more and more worked, deeper shafts have been 
dug, and easier methods discovered of raising the 
precious ore : yet, not by the skill of the scientific 
metallurgist, but by the chance footsteps of the 
Aerdsman, the ftiBt iiaco^^rj qH ^^ V\W^\n. 'sssva^^ 
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of wealth was made. — Much has been improved, 
facilities have been gained, powers have been 
extended, further contrivances happily applied; 
but we shall be compelled to confess, that in almost 
every case, — I may say all, — for though there may 
be exceptions, none are intelligibly recorded, — ^all 
great inventions seem, in their first impression, to 
have been independent either of volition, or of 
intellectual excellence. They have proceeded 
from sudden conceptions, descending, fully formed, 
as from the empyrean world of archetypal ideas, 
flashing upon the mind without previous inves- 
tigation. Strangely, unexpectedly, unbidden like 
a dream, the irradiation excites surprise in the 
very individual to whom the thought has been 
imparted, and who, when considering the inven- 
tion, experiences, like Watt, not the pride of pos- 
session, but the pleasurable sense of novelty, which 
arises from the first contemplation of the results 
of the discoveries of others. And the inventors, 
unassisted by the results of practice, or by the lights 
of education, display nought but the guidance of 
an unseen power. And why will Intellect refuse 
to learn humility from her own annals? The 
Chemist promiaea with exulting e,ow^4i«iaft^\»^^'^ 
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hLi knowledge for the benefit of the Navigator, 
and to give him a new ocean triumph. The 
vessel, covered with the combinations of zinc 
and copper, whose galvanic action is to defeat 
the corrosive properties by which the metal is 
consomed, sails gaily from the port : and returns 
heavy as a drifting log, the keel a mass of zoophytes, 
scarcely able to drag through the waves. Planned 
according to the strictest deductions of science, 
the " safety-lamp'' is held up as the proud trophy 
of philosophy rendered subservient to practical 
utility. It constitutes the theme of the essay, and 
the subject of the speech ; and is flung aside by 
the workman, who finds he dare not trust its un- 
certain aid. — Such are the results of the reasoning 
powers, as applied for the purposes of discovery 
by him who was amongst the most gifted of our 
generation: and who finally earned no other meed 
from the world's friendship except the cold sym- 
pathy of funereal praise, when, a disappointed 
exile, he wasted into the tomb. Contrast these 
total failures with the illumination which nightly 
pervades our metropolis. Ask who planned 
the tubes and the receivers,^ feeding the cressets, 
from whence proceed \\i^ i^^^^ ^\^^^ \^^^\s^ 
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from the aerial canopy, envelop the distant citj 
in preternatural dawn. — Seek the inventor: and 
you must decide between the claims of an obscure 
manufacturer, and a still more humble adventurer, 
whose name has no other record except the insol- 
vents^ register in the jail. From the simplest 
application of the mechanic arts to the most 
complicated, from the lever and the wedge, to the 
printing-press and the steam-engine, we have, 
if we attempt to deduce their origin, no choice 
between the atoms of Epicurus, and the confession, 
that all the crafts, contrivances, and endowments 
of man, are the free gifts of the Almighty : and, 
as it pleases His infinite wisdom, imparted or 
permitted, restrained or withheld. 

It is, I believe, a popular doctrine, that the 
condition of mankind is, of necessity, progressive. 
— Mind, — it is assumed, — will inevitably gain its 
victories over mind. Human intelligence com- 
mands, and we are advancing in the career of 
intellectual * improvement with irrevocable force 
and accelerated rapidity. — Such appear to the 
collective and theoretical aspirations of the Euro- 
pean society of literature and science. 

Are we consistent? — The md\V\dL\x"aX^xA\^^^^v- 
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cal expectations of mankind are much more calcu- 
lating, cautious, and composed. — Adventurous as 
the merchant may be, the richest Capitalist upon 
the crowded exchange does not feel certain that 
his prosperity will be continuous. He is fully 
aware that correspondents may break, prices fall, 
banks fail, and that the utmost diligence and 
integrity cannot infallibly protect him even from 
beggary. — No Student, however enthusiastic, is 
so arrogant as to predict for himself an inde- 
feasible advance in his professional career. He 
looks around him, and views one companion whose 
bodily health has yielded to labour: another, 
whose mind has proved unequal to the task: 
many, who, with all physical and mental advan- 
tages, have never been able to launch in the 
flowing tide of fortune. — Was a General ever so 
fool-hardy as to believe that he could chain the 
winged Victory to his stg,ndard! He l^nows too 
well that the treachery of the friend, the sagacity 
of the enemy, the heat of the summer's sun, the 
storm and tempest of the winter's sky, may defeat 
the best-arranged plans of str9,tegy. — No man of 
common sense rejects, in the anticipations of his 
individual futunty,t\ioa^\L«^^ ^^^>c««ax^^\k^ 
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ehances and changes, which, in the world''s false 
language, we call accident or fortune. 

On what reasonable ground can we refuse to 
admit the same qualification of our hopes, the same 
damp upon our expectations, in our estimate of the' 
prospects of science ? — Without disputing the asser- 
tion, that the resources of knowledge are inex- 
haustible, the history of technology itself incon- 
testably proves the fact, that a continued progress 
does not in atiy respect follow inevitably from the 
relations or nature of man. And how should it? 
— Intellect is not an independent formation. — Our 
intellect is not detached from ourselves. The 
exercise of intellect is in all respects directed and 
controlled by every other of the secondary causes 
involved in the physical and moral relations of the 
world. Man, mysteriously compounded by the 
alliance of body and soul, is himself only a part of 
the Macrocosm, holding the specific place ap* 
pointed for him : and the Inunaterial Principle is 
always compelled to acknowledge the fetters of 
matter in and amongst which she moves. 

For the successful prosecution of science, the 
well-being of the community to which the Phi- 
losopher belongs, is an inAiap^ua^iXAft ^*«w^^\ss^. 
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Proeperity does not necessarily promote the ad- 
vance of science : but scientific advance is inexora- 
bly linked to mundane prosperity. Commercial 
opulence brings together the collections in which 
the Naturalist alone finds the materials for his 
systematic knowledge. The munificence of the 
Ruler enables him to endow the Academy or the 
Institute. Wealth is piously employed in the 
foundation of the College : or, expended in social 
luxury, imparts its powerful impulse, alluring the 
Philosopher by the promise of its distinctions and 
enjoyments. 

But, let the decree go forth, and the whole 
material foundation of science is destroyed. — 
Poverty strikes the city of royal merchants, her 
pleasantness is laid waste. The {reasure-house is 
empty. Plague and pestilence taint the gale 
in which the destroying angel waves his sword. 
The festive hall is desolate. War is let loose, 
rebellion triumphs. The cannon-shot beats down 
the museum, the murderous shell falls upon the 
observatory : the seats of learning are despoiled. 
In these darkening periods, when the ancient 
forms of society break up, the minds of men 
are always equally aSect^^ \i^ ^Jaa ^^x^?^^-. x^ja,^^ 
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even the disquietudes which are the harbingers 
of political convulsions, produce the same effect. 
The blossoms are blighted whilst the clouds are 
gathering previous to the howling of the storm. 
Energy of thought is succeeded by servility : 
clearness of idea gives place to obscurity of con- 
ception. Steadiness of intellectual action vanishes 
before confused conceptions and rhetorical decla- 
mation ; and, together with the State or Empire 
in which science has been fostered and cultivated, 
the whole fabric of intellect declines and falls. 

Periods are discernible in which some branches 
of the acquirements termed science and literature, 
for we cannot separate them, have received great 
advances : yet, in the sum total of the annals of 
the human race, in the whole history of human 
cultivation, eras of progression form only the very 
smallest part. Without designating them as ex- 
ceptions from a general rule, they nevertheless bear 
the character of sudden developements, offering 
facts in total opposition to what may be termed 
the mechanical theory of intellect. 

The physical powers of man continue undimi- 
nished, the formations of the human body cc^w- 
t'lnue unaltered. Nerves do not \o^^ \!cievx ^ysss5\«^^ 
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(Kiwera of sensation : the dbres of the muscle always 
retain the same irritability. Our organs act a^ 
they have always done. But the very short and 
transient epochs during which, in the estimation 
of the philosopher, science has continued progres- 
sive, are divided from each other, — and in the 
most overwhelming proportion, — by periods, when 
science becomes wholly stationary, some of the 
most marked intellectual faculties seeming at the 
same time to be in abeyance, or wholly lost. 

No psychological theory, grounded upon the 
assumption that intellect acts by mere human 
relations, can solve the phenomena thus exhibited. 
Nought but perplexity shall we encounter, until 
v/c prostrate our reason before the Sovereignty of 
the Almighty. The same Revelation which for- 
bids us from vainly speculating upon the mysteries 
of Divine Providence, has plainly pointed out the 
course pursued by the Legislator of the universe. 
Races and nations receive their rewards and judg- 
ments collectively : they are collectedly favoured 
and punished : they are made collectively respon- 
sible, and are dealt with in their generations as 
though they had an individual existence. — With 
man, there is no pxeaeivt ^ivHve. ^^^ot^ ^^ ^5.'5>». 
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think the thought, this moment is lost in the ocean 
of all precedent eternity. — With us, all is either 
past or future. With God there is no succession, 
— all is present. 

So far as human knowledge is useful, every 
appearance justifies us in the supposition, that 
these apparent seasons of barrenness may be 
conducive, nay, necessary, for the real improve- 
ment of mankind. — He, from whom the intellect 
emanates, who views at once the source and the 
termination, equally exercises His Wisdom in 
determining the course of the stream, whether 
it flow through fertile pastures or through desert 
sands. Alternations of quiescence and activity 
constitute the order of animated nature. — Fallow 
foreruns the plough, sleep prepares for labour, night 
brings on the day. And in the same manner 
it may be needful, that during given periods, 
particular faculties of the human mind should 
remain unexercised, in order that they may after- 
wards awaken with greater impetus and vigour : 
and that other faculties may also in the mean 
while be employed in preparing the means for 
future exertion and utility. 

Attempting to analyze tYve cowt^^ cA «^5^\>^^-»"^^ 
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may admit that there was a peculiar fitness in the 
mental powers of the mediaeval period, when con- 
sidered as introductory to our own. Stationary as 
the middle ages may have appeared to be with re- 
spect to some of the faculties of the intellect, others 
were exhibited in full and beneficial activity. — 
There may have been a deficiency in originality of 
conception. The voluminous writers who then 
flourished may have been mere servile imitators: but 
this servility disposed them to diligence, and the 
Monk who dared not assert a truth, or entertain a 
doctrine unsanctioned by his predecessors, became 
the instrument of preserving the relics which we 
now possess of ancient literature and science. 
Had the learned men of the middle ages been 
more ambitious, had they disdained the task of 
the commentator and the copyist, the whole text 
of sage and philosopher, of poet and historian, 
would have been lost. 

Judged by our modes, they reasoned vaguely 
and inaccurately. — But what are the ample pos- 
sessions of modern science but an inheritance 
derived from them and cultivated through the 
results of their practical observation and practical 
skill i — They were aet to N^otV lox \i&^ ycl «^\^^x 
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that we might think for ourselves. — Had not the 
alembic of the swart Adept produced the solvent, 
how could the voltaic pile have r^eived its energy, 
and the highest generalisations of chemical science 
have been attained? — No mechanical principle, 
unknown to Archimedes, may have been displayed 
in the printing-press ; but if the invention of the 
printing-press had been denied to them, so must 
of necessity our modem knowledge have been 
deprived of its universality and difiusion : for to 
this discovery, is all the wide-spreading civilisation 
of the present day to be ascribed. — They were 
dogmatic and servile : yet they were enthralled in 
order that we might acquire freedom. Schoolmen 
arose, ignorant of the apparent truths of physics, 
incapable of conceiving their nature: but in the 
very seminaries which these men instituted, was 
created that system of practical teaching, proved 
by experience to afford, at the present day, the best 
discipline to the human mind. 

The intermission of the visible evolution of 
peculiar energies of mind in particular periods, 
is therefore entirely compatible with the general 
improvement of collective humanity. BvLt^^W^^ 
it be provedf that at any penodi \\i<e>\x»xBa»^ \sivs>^ 
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has been visited by a real degradation and tor- 
pidity, or by an unquestionable diminution of its 
more exalted faculties, may we not also reverently 
and humbly ask the question, whether any pro- 
gress of our intellect, for good, can be expected, 
if, refusing to retain God in our knowledge, we 
resist His guidance, and strive against His will I 
— Is it not accordant to His known dispensa- 
tions, that if the power bestowed by Him upon 
us be abused, the gift should fail? — Surely the 
employment of those mental endowments, so 
emphatically termed talents^ involves as much 
responsibility as the disposition of the worldly 
possessions, constituting the elements of temporal 
prosperity. 

The application of our intellectual faculties 
for the purpose of satisfying the mere natural 
curiosity of the mind, cannot in anywise be dis- 
tinguished from the expenditure of our riches for 
the gratification of the mere natural appetites of 
the body. — We are bound to honour the Lord 
with our substance: can it be less imperative 
upon us to honour him with the infinitely more 
precious gifts of the soul ? — Undue indulgence in 
the more gross inclinations of our corporeal nature. 
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tends to sink man beneath the earthly level provi- 
dentially assigned to human kind. Undue indul- 
gence in the more refined desires of the soul, not 
less corrupt, when unrenewed by God^s Holy 
Spirit, than the infected heart, deludes man into 
the belief, that he already belongs to a higher 
sphere than that which is now his own. Placed 
by the will of his Creator a little lower than the 
Angels, he attempts to rush into the sanctuary, 
where the fiery Seraphim cover their faces before 
the Glory of the Most High. 

What is then our duty? — Sobriety and vigi- 
lance. — Depreciate not the marvellous powers of 
the human intellect; they proceed from Him, 
to whom the fulness of the universe belongs. 
Worship them not ; because they were lent to us 
for His service. Cultivate them most diligently, 
for sloth is sin ; yet let our moderation be known 
in all things. 

In the present state of intellectual advancement, 
when new subjects of inquiry display such glitter- 
ing and cheerful variety and splendour, there is 
the greatest danger of our being tempted to refuse 
that service which God demands, of not alwa^^v 
tbinking our own thoughta, wot ?iX^w«^% «^^'^nsv'^ 
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our own word% nor alwajr^ foUowing oar owb 
ways. — He warns as to obey the oMigaitMn q£ 
entering into His' rest, eofudtating not the open 
and hebdomadal^ bot the aeeret and daily aahbath 
of the 8oal: and if we fidl to honour Him in 
delight, may we not fear that He will be honoored 
in His vengeance uitil the word of deaolation be 
fnliiUed I 
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by neaiiy Three Hundred Wood-Cuts, and by nmnerons Dk^romi and TaNes. . 

THE MAGAZINE OF POPULAR SCIENCE. Pub- 

lishing Monthly, at 2s. 6d, 

It is the peculiar province of this work to furnish the general reader with popular 
and onnneoted views of the actual progress and condition of the Physical Sciences, 
both at home and abroad. The interesting suttjects of the Mechanical Arts, Dietetic 
Chemistiy, the Structure of the Earth, Electricity, Galvanism, Gas, Heat, Light. 
Bfagnetism, the Mathematical Sciences, Rain, Steam, the Cometary System, Tides, 
Volcanoes, &c, have, among numy others, been developed in original communica- 
tions and discussions, aboimding in the freshest facts, the most recent discoveries, 
and the latest intelligence, which an indefotigable examination of the products of 
Scientific Research, at home and abroad, has been able to furnish. The Sciences of 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Gkology, and Geoboctry, are comprehensively, but 
popularly, treated in a series of papers, intended to form regular and complete 
Courses on those several sutijects. 

THE:SATURDAY magazine. Weekly, in Numbers, 
at One Penny, and Monthly, in Parts, at Sixpence ; also in Halp- 
Ybarly Yolumbs, at 4«. 6d., and Annual Yolumbs, at Js. 6d. 

Great care and attention are bestowed in adapting this cheap and popular Magazine 
to all classes of Readers, so that it may with propriety be introdnoed into Familiee 
and Schools, and among Young People in general. Its contents are at once in- 
stnictiveand entertaining; Religious, Moral, and Social, Principles are combined 
with Useful Information, and a Christian character and tendeney Is given t« 
Popular Knowledge. Its pages arc extensively illustrated lyy Engravings on Wood, 
which comprise Portraits, Views, remarkable Objects in Antiquity, Science, and 
Manufactures, the various branches of Natural History, and indeed whatever is 
•arious and interesting in Nature and in Art. 
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